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ARNOLD'S HISTORY OF ROME. 


THE history of Rome will remain, 
to the latest age of the world, the most 
attractive, the most useful, and the 
most elevating subject of human con- 
templation. It must ever form the 
basis of a liberal and enlightened edu- 
cation; it must ever present the most 
important object to the contemplation 
of the statesman ; it must ever exhibit 
the most heart-stirring record to the 
heart of the soldier. Modern civili- 
sation, the arts and the arms, the 
freedom and the institutions of Europe 
around us are the bequest of the Ro- 
man legions. The roads which we 
travel are, in many places, those which 
these indomitable pioneers of civilisation 
first cleared through the wilderness of 
nature ; the language which we speak 
is more than half derived from Roman 
words; the laws by which we are pro- 
tected have found their purest foun- 
tains in the treasures of Roman juris- 
prudence; the ideas in which we 
glory are to be found traced out in the 
fire of young conception in the Ro- 
man writers. In vain does the su- 
perficial acquirement, or shallow va- 
tiety, of modern liberalism seek to 
throw off the weight of obligation to 
the grandeur or virtue of antiquity ; 
in vain are we told that useful know- 
ledge is alone worthy of cultivation, 
that ancient fables have gone past, 


and that the study of physical science 
should supersede that of the Greek or 
Roman authors. Experience, the great 
detector of error, is perpetually re- 
calling to our minds the inestimable 
importance of Roman history. The 
more that our institutions become li- 
beralised, the more rapid the strides 
which democracy makes amongst uSy 
the more closely do we cling to the 
annals of a state which underwent 
exactly the same changes, and suffered 
the consequences of the same convul- 
sions; and the more that we expe- 
rience the insecurity, the selfishness, 
and the rapacity of democratic ambi- 
tion, the more highly do we come to 
appreciate the condensed wisdom with 
which the great historians of antiquity, 
by a word or an epithet, stamped its 
character, or revealed its tendency. 
There is something solemn, and 
evidently providential, in the unbroken 
advance and ultimate boundless do- 
minion of Rome. The history of other 
nations corresponds nearly to the vi- 
cissitudes of prosperity and disaster, of 
good and evil fortune, which we ob- 
serve in the nations of the world at 
this time. The brilliant meteor of 
Athenian greatness disappeared from 
the world almost as soon as the bloody 
hantasmagoria of the French Revo- 
ution. In half-a-century after they 
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arose nought remained of either but their dignity, their importance, or their and, 
the works of genius they had produced, intimate connexion with modern insti. their 
and the deeds of glory they had done. tutions. The pictured pages and reade 
The wonders of Napoleon’s reign fa- matchless descriptions of Livy, indeed, Dion 
ded as rapidly as the triumphs of the _ will, to the end of the world, fascinate mode 
Macedonian Conqueror ; and the dis- the imagination and subdue the hearts celeb 
tant lustre of Babylon:and Nineveh: is. of men; but it is a fragment only of the e 
faintly recalled by the ephemeral dy- his great work which has descended to ing, it 
nasties which have arisen, under the our times; and even when complete, first f 
pressyre of Arabian, or Mogul. con- .it came down only to the time of Au. profe: 
quest, in the regions of the East in gustus, and broke off exactly at the firm | 
modern times. “But, in the Roman period when nations, arrived at the to the 
annals, a different and mightier sys- stage of existence to which we have of th 
tem developes itself. From the in- grown, are most interested in its con ject s 
fancy of the republic, fromthe days ~tinuance. The condensed wisdom, sitive 
even of the kings, and the fabulous energetic, expressions, and _ practical Posse 
reigns of Romulus and Numa, an un- experience of Sallust and Tacitus, ap. pare 
broken progress is exhibited, which ply only to detached periods of the intuiti 
never experienced a permanent reverse later annals; and, though not a page and p 
till the eagles of the Republic had of their immortal works can be read ed ant 
crossed the Euphrates, and all the ci- without suggesting reflections on the ing d 
vilised world, from the wall of Anto-. extraordinary, political sagacity which he ha: 
ninus to the foot of Mount Atlas, was they had acquired from experience, or parati 
subjected to their arms. Their re- received from nature, yet we shall look pictur 
Verses, equally with their triumphs— in vain, in the fragments of this work Instea 
their defeats, equally with their victo. which have survived the wreck of histor 
ries—their infant struggles with the time, for a connected detail even of BH Gauls 
cities of Latium, not less than their the later periods of Roman story, the vy: 
later contests with Carthage and Mi- The moderns appear to have been adopt 
thridates—contributed to develope deterred, by the exquisite beauty of BF former 
their strength, and may be regarded as__ these fragments of ancient history, from suppo 
the direct causes of their dominion, adventuring at all on the same field, HF nals b: 
It was in the long wars with the Ferguson's is considered bythe English J strippi 
Etruscan and Samnite communities and admitted by the Germans, to be @ oolour 
that the discipline and tactics were the best connected history of the Re- & has re: 
slowly and painfully acquired, which public which exists; but not only does @ ment ; 
enabled them to face the banded it embrace merely, with adequate ful Bf comm 
strength of the Carthaginian confede- ness, the period from the rise of the Mf antiqu 
racy,—and in the desperate struggle Gracchi to the ascent of the throne by & whole 
with Hannibal that the resolution and Augustus, but it does not contain the reproa 
skill were drawn forth which so soon, views, nor is it dictated by the practh Hf fn tru 
on its termination, gave them the em- cal acquaintance with human affairs, Hi served 
pire of the world. The durability of which is necessary for a real history of acquai 
the fabric was in proportion to the tar- Roman policy. The Scotch professor HF has bu 
diness of its growth, and the solidity has, with much ability, illustrated the HF destro 
of its materials. The twelve vultures contests of Sylla and Marius, of Cassar ground 
which Romulus beheld on the Pala- and Pompey ; but he lived in a pacific tive ey 
tine Hill were emblematic of the twelve age, amidst the unbroken seclusion of BF clined 
centuries which beheld the existence an academical life, and, consequently, BH No str 
of the empire of the West; and it could not possibly attain those cleat & ed tha: 
required a thousand years more of cor- and decisive views of the tendency and while 
ruption and decline to extinguish in springs of action, in civil contests @ authen 
the East this brilliant empire, which, which are brought home to the minds # Hanni 
regenerated by the genius of Constan- of the mostilliterate by the storms and Bf tain th 
tine, found, in the riches and match- crimes of a revolution. not on! 
less situation of Byzantium, a counter- Niebuhr is universally allowed to Bf as An 
poise to all the effeminacy of Oriental have opened a new era in the early It is 
manners, and all the ferocity of the history of the Republic. Before his & ever og 
Scythian tribes. time historians -were- content with Bf that th 
It is remarkable that time has not adopting, without examination, the le- tirely fi 
yet produced a history of this wonder- gends which, in the Roman annals, § ma ‘sti 
ful ‘people commensurate either to passed for the narrative of real events: § both o 
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and, despairing of adding any thing to 













































i their beauty, simply presented their 
d readers with a translation of Livy and 
d, Dionysius. Dissatisfied with such a 
te mode of recording the progress of so 
ts celebrated a people, Ferguson rejected 
of the early legends altogether, and’ pass- 
to ing, in the most cursory manner, over the 
e, first five hundred years of Roman story, 
Ute professed himself unable to discover 
he firm historic ground till he came down 
he tothe second Punic War. But neither 
ve of these methods of treating the sub- 
ie ject suited the searching eye and inqui- 
Mm, sitive mind of the German historian. 
cal Possessed of extraordinary learning, 
na and a matchless faculty of drawing, with 
the intuitive sagacity, important historical 
age and political conclusions from detach- 
ead ed and, to ordinary observers, unmean- 
the ing details of gubdidjinkte historians, 
lich he has contrived to rear up from com- 
» OF paratively authentic data, a veracious 
ook # picture of the early Roman annals, 
ork Instead of rejecting in despair the whole 
of history prior to the invasion of the 
a of Gauls as a mass of fables, erected by 
ory, @ the vanity of Patrician families, and 
ee B adopted by the credulity of an unin- 
y of Bf formed people, he has succeeded in 
rom supporting a large portion of those an- 
ield, nals by unquestionable evidence ; and 
lish, J stripping it only, in some parts, of those 
0 be @ colours which the eloquence of Livy 
Re- @ has rendered immortal, for the improve- 
does # ment and delight of mankind. It is a 
: ful: common reproach against this great 
F the #@ antiquary, that he has overthrown the 
ae by HH whole early history of Rome; but no 
n the reproach was ever more unfounded, 
rach Hf In truth, as Dr Arnold lias justly ob- 
fairs, HH served, it must be evident to every one 
ory of acquainted with the subject, that he 
fessot has built up much more than he has 
d the destroyed, and fixed on firmer historic 
esa grounds a’ vast deal which the inquisi- 
racific tive eye of modern scepticism was in- 
on of BF clined to lay aside as entirely fictitious, 
ently, No stronger proof of this can be desir- 
cleat @ ed than is to be found in the fact, that, 
oy and while Ferguson began his history as 
atest @ authentic only with the exploits of 
minds Hannibal, Niebuhr has deemed it cer- 
ns and Hf tain that historical truth is to be foand 
not only under the kings, but so early 

ed tO Hf as ASneas Martius. 
> early It is inconceivable, indeed, how it 
re his ever could have been seriously believed 
with ff that the annals of the kings were en- 
the le- Ff tirely fictitious, when the Cloaca Maxi- 
annals # ma ‘still exists, a durable monument 






both of the grandeur of conception and 
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power of execution which at that earl 
period had distinguished the Roman 
people. Two thousand five hundred 
years have elapsed since this stupen. 
dous work was executed, to drain the 
waters of the Forum and adjacent hol- 
lows to the Tiber; and there it stands 
at this day, without a stone displaced, 
still performing its destined service! Do 
any of the editices of Paris or London 
promise an equal duration? From the 
moment that we beheld that magnifi- 
cent structure, formed of the actual 
stone of the eternal city, all doubts as 
to the authenticity of Roman annals, 
so far, at least, as bent portray a 
powerful flourishing kingdom anterior 
to the Republic, vanished from our 
minds. If nothing else remained to 
attest the greatness of the kings at 
this period but the Cloaca Maxima and 
the treaty with Carthage in the first 
year of the Republic, it would be suffi, 
cient to demonstrate that the basis of 
the early history of the kings-was to 
be found in real events, And this 
Niebuhr, after the most minute and 
critical examination, has declared to be 
his conviction. 

Doubtless, the same historic evidence 
does not exist for the romantic and 
captivating part of early Roman history, 
We cannot assert that we have good 
evidence that Romulus fought, or that 
Numa prayed ; that Ancus conquered, 
or that Tarquin oppressed; that the 
brethren of the Horati sayed their 
country, or Curtius leaped headlong 
into the gulf in the Forum, The 
exquisite story of Lucretia; the heart- 
stirring legend of Corioli; the invasion 
of Porsenna, the virtue of Cincinnatus, 
the siege of Veie, the deliverance of 
Camillus, are probably all founded 
in some degree on real events, but 
have come down to our times glowing 
with the genius of the ancient histori- 
ans, and gilded by the colours which 
matchless eloquence has communicated 
to the additions with which the fond- 
ness of national or family vanity had 
clothed the artless narrative of early 
times. Simplicity is the invariable 
charaeteristic of the infancy of the 
world. Homer and Job are often in 
the highest degree both pathetic and 
sublime ; but they are so just because 
they are utterly unconscious of any 
ea merits, and aimed only at the re- 
cital of real events, The glowing pages 
and beautiful episodes of Livy are ag 
evidently subsequent additions as the 
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pomp and majesty of Ossian are to the 
meagre ballads of Caledonia. 

But it is of no moment either to the 
great objects of historical enquiry or the 
future improvement and elevation of 
the species, whether the Roman le- 
gends can or cannot be supported by 
historical evidence. It is sufficient 
that they ewist, to render them to the 
end of the world the most delightful 
subject of study for youth, not the least 
useful matter for contemplation in ma- 
turer years. They may not be strictly 
historical, but rely upon it they are 
founded in the main upon a correct 
picture of the manners and ideas of the 
time. Amadis of Gaul is not a true 
story, but it conveys, nevertheless, a 
faithful though exaggerated picture of 
the ideas and manners of the chivalrous 
ages. There is, probably, the same 
truth in the Roman legends that there 
is in Achilles and Agamemnon—in 
Front de Bouf, Richard Cceur de 
Lion, and Ivanhoe. We will not find 
in Roman story a real Lucretia or Vir- 
ginia, any more than in British history 
a genuine Rebecca or Jeanie Deans ; 
but the characters are not the less 
founded in the actual manners and spi- 
rit of the times. _ It is of little moment 
to us whether Romulus watched the 
twelve emblematic vultures on the Pa- 
latine Hill, or Numa consulted Egeria 
in the shades of the Campagna, or 
Veize was stormed through the mine 
sprung in the Temple of Juno, or the 
Roman ambassador thrust his hand into 
the fire before Porsenna, or Lucretia, 
though guiltless in intent, plunged the 
dagger in her bosom rather than sur- 
vive the honour of her house. It is 
sufficient that a people have existed, to 
whom the patriotic devotion, the indivi- 
dual heroism, the high resolves, the un- 
daunted resolution portrayed in these 
immortal episodes, were so familiar, 
that they had blended with real events, 
and formed part of their traditional an- 
nals. No other people ever possessed 
early legends of the same noble heart- 
stirring kind as the Romans, because 
none other were stamped with the cha- 
racter destined to win, and worthy to 
hold, the empire of the world. To the 
latest times the history of infant Rome, 
with all its attendant legends, must, 
therefore, form the most elevating and 
useful subject for the instruction of 
youth, as affording a faithful picture, if 
not of the actual events of that inter- 
esting period, at least of the ideas and 
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feelings then prevalent amongst a na. 


tion called to such exalted destinies; 
and without being embued with a simi. 
lar spirit, we may safely assert no other 
people will ever either emulate their 
fame, or approach to their achieve. 
ments. 

Notwithstanding the high place 
which we have assigned to Niebuhrin 
the elucidation and confirmation of 
early Roman history, nothing can be 
more apparent than that his work never 
will take its place as a popular history 
of the Republic, and never rival in 
general estimation the fascinating 
pages of Livy. No one can read it 
for half an hour without being satis- 
fied of that fact. Invaluable to the 
scholar, the antiquary, the philolo. 
gist, it has no charms for the great 
mass of readers, and conveys no sort 
of idea to the unlearned student of the 
consecutive event, among the very 
people whose history it professes to 
portray. In this respect it labours 
under the same fault which is, in a less 
degree, conspicuous in the philosophic 
pages of Sir James Mackintosh’s Eng. 
lish history ; that it pre-supposes an 
intimate acquaintance with the sub. 
ject in the reader, and is to all, not 
nearly as well versed in it as himself, 
either in great part unintelligible, or 
intolerably dull. Heeren, - whose la- 
bours have thrown such a flood of 
light on the Persian, Egyptian, and 
Carthaginian states, hasjustly remark- 
ed that Niebuhr, with all his acute- 
ness, is to be regarded rather as an 
essayist on history, than an actual his- 
torian. He has elucidated with ex- 
traordinary learning and skill seve- 
ral of the most obscure subjects in 
Roman annals; and on many, espe- 
cially the vital subjects of the Agra- 
rian law, struck out new lights, which, 
if known at all to the later writers of 
the empire, had been entirely lost dur- 
ing the change of manners and ideas 
consequent on the Gothic conquests, 
But his work is in many places so ob- 
scure, and so much overloaded with 
names, and subjects, and disquisitions, 
in great part unknown to readers, even 
of fair classical attainments and ex- 
tensive general knowledge, that it 
never can take its place among the 
standard histories of the world. He 
is totally destitute of two qualities in- 
dispensable to a great historian, 
particularly conspicuous in the far- 
famed annalists of antiquity—powers 
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of description, and the discriminating 
eye, which, touching on every subject, 
brings those prominently forward on- 












































































































































































ir ly which, from their intrinsic import- 
en ance, should attract the attention of 
the reader. He works out every thing 
ce with equal care and minuteness, and, 
in in consequence, the impression pro- 
of duced on the mind of an ordinary rea- 
be der is so confused, as to amount almost 
er tonothing. Like Pevele or Waterloo, 
ry in the imitation of nature (and land- 
in scape-painting, and historical descrip- 
ng tion in this particular are governed by 
it the same principles), he works out the 
‘is details of each individual object with 
the admirable skill; but thereis no breadth 
lo- or general effect on his canvass, and he 
eat wants the general shade and subdued 
‘ort tones, which in Claude, amidst an in- 
the finity of details, not less faithfully 
ery portrayed, rivet the eye of the spec- 
: to tator on a few brilliant spots, and 
urs produce on the mind even of the most 
less unskilled the charm of a single emo- 
hic tion. 
ng. Niebuhr’s history, however, with all 
an its merits and defects, comes only 
sub- down to the commencement of the 
not most important era in the annals of 
self, the Republic. It is in the empire 
5 oF that the great want of continued an- 
» Ja nals is felt. Literally speaking, there 
i of @ is nothing, either in ancient or modern 
and literature, which deserves the name of 
ark. | ahistory of the whole period of the 
sute- [| Emperors. Tillemont has, with un- 
s an @™ Wearied industry and admirable ac- 
Lhise @ curacy, collected all that the inimi- 
1 eX table fragments of Tacitus, and de- 
sevee fm ‘ached lights of Seutonius, Florus, and 
is in j the panegyrists have left on this vast 
espe- subject ; and Gibbon has, with incom- 
gra § Parable talent, thrown, in his first 
hich, §§ Chapters, over the general conditions 
rs of @ of the empire, the light of his genius 
-dur- (@ %d the colouring of his eloquence. 
ideas @ But Tillemont, though a laborious 
xests, 2d valuable compiler, is no historian ; 
co ob- if any one doubts this, let him take 
with j@ Up one of his elaborate quartos and 
tions, @ ty to read it. Gibbon, in his im- 
, even mortal work, the greatest monument 
d ex. @ historical industry and ability that 
vat it  °xists in the world, has given a most 
g the luminous view of the events which led 
~ He § to the decline and fall of the em- 
‘es in- @ Pite, and erected, with consummate 
, and talent, a bridge across the gulf which 
> far- separates ancient from modern story. 
owers @ Dut he begins only to narrate events 





with any minuteness at the period 
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when the empire had already attained 
to its highest elevation; he dismisses 
in a few pages the conquests of Trajan, 
the wisdom of Nerva, the beneficence 
of Marcus Aurelius, and enters into 
detail for the first time when the blind 
partiality of Marcus Antoninus, and 
the guilt of his empress, had prepared, 
in the accession and vices of Com- 
modus, the commencement of that 
long series of depraved emperors who 
brought about the ruin of the empire. 
What do we know of the conquests of 
Trajan, the wars of Severus, the vic- 
tories of Aurelian? Would that the 
pencil of the author of the Decline 
and Fall had thrown over them the 
brilliant light which it has shed over 
the disasters of Julian, the storming 
of Constantinople, the conquests of 
Mahomet, or the obstinate wars of the 
Byzantine emperors with the Parthian 
princes. But his history embraces so 
vast a range of objects, that it could 
not satisfy our curiosity on the annals 
even of the people who formed the 
centre of the far-extended group, and 
it is rather a picture of the progress of 
the nations who overthrew Rome, than 
of Rome itself. 
There is ample room, therefore, for 
a great historical work, as voluminous 
and as eloquent as Gibbon, on the 
Rise and Progress of Roman great- 
ness; and it embraces topics of far 
more importance, in the present age of 
the world, than the succession of disas- 
ters and fierce barbarian inroads which 
long shook, and at last overturned the 
enduring fabric of the empire. Ex- 
cept as a matter of curiosity, we have 
little connexion with the progress of 
the Gothic and Scythian nations. 
Christianity has turned the rivers of 
barbarism by their source; civilisa- 
tion has overspread the wilds of 
Scythia ; gunpowder and fortified 
towns have given knowledge a dura- 
ble superiority over ignorance ; Rus- 
sia stands as an impenetrable barrier 
between Europe and the Tartar horse. 
But the evils which the Roman insti- 
tutions contained in their own bosom, 
as well as the deeds of glory and ex- 
tent of dominion to which they led, 
interest us in the most vital particulars. 
Our institutions more closely resemble 
theirs than those of any other people 
recorded in history, and the causes 
which have led to the vast extent of 
our dominion and durability of our 
power, are the same which gave them 
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for centuries the empire of the world. 
The same causes of weakness, also, are 
now assailing us which once destroyed 
them ; we, too, have wealth imported 
from all parts of the world to corrupt 
our manners, and an overgrown me- 
tropolis to spread the seeds of vice 
and effeminacy, as from a common 
centre, over the length and breadth of 
the land; we, too, have patricians 
striving to retain power handed down 
to them by their ancestors, and ple- 
beians burning with the desire of dis- 
tinction, and the passion for political 
elevation which springs from the 
spread of wealth among the middle 
classes ; we, too, have Gracchi ready 
to hoist the standard of disunion by 
raising the question of the Agrarian 
law, and=Syllas and Mariuses to rear 
their hostile banners at the head of 
the aristocratic and democratic fac- 
tions; in the womb of time, is pro- 
vided for us as for them, the final 
overthrow of our liberties, under the 
successful leader of the popular party, 
and long ages of decline under the 
despotic rule imposed upon us by the 
blind ambition and-Eastern equality of 
the people. A fair and philosophic 
history of Rome, therefore, is a sub- 
ject of incalculable importance to the 
citizens of this, and of every other con- 
stitutional monarchy ; in their errors 
‘we may discern the mirror of our 
own—in their misfortunes the pro- 
totypes of those we are likely to 
undergo—in their fate, that which, 
in all human probability, awaits our- 
selves, 

Such a history never, in modern 
times, could have been written but at 
this period. All subsequent ages, from 
the days of Cicero, have been practi- 
cally ignorant of the very elements of 
political knowledge requisite for a 
right understanding or fair discussion 
of tlie subject. In vain were the les: 
sons of political wisdom to be found 
profusely scattered through the Ro- 
man historians—in vain did Sallust 
and Tacitus point, by a word or an 
epithet, to the important conclusions 
deducible from their civil convulsions ; 
the practical experience, the daily 
intercourse with Republiean institu. 
tions were awanting, which were ne-« 
cessary to give the due weight to their 
reflections. The lessons of political 
wisdom were so constantly brought 
home to the citizens of antiquity by 
the storms and dissensions of the Fo: 
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ram, that they deemed it unnece 

to do more than allude to them, asa 
subject on which all were agreed, and 
with which every one was familiar, 
Like first principles in our House of 
Commons, they were universally taken 
for granted, and, therefore, never made 


_the theme of serious illustration. It 


is now only that we begin to perceive 
the weighty sense and condensed wis- 
dom of many expressions which drop. 
ped seemingly unconsciously from 
their historical writers, that dear. 
bought experience has taught us that 
pride, insolency, and corrupt prin. 
ciple are the main sources of popular 
ambition in our times, as in the days of 
Catiline ; and that the saying of John. 
son ceases to pass for a witty paradox, 
that “ Patriotism is the last refuge of 
a scoundrel.” 

Dr Arnold has now fairly set him. 
self to work with this noble task, and 
he is, in many respects, peculiarly fit. 
ted for the undertaking. Long known 
to the classical world as an accom- 
plished scholar, and the learned editor 
of the best edition of Thucydides ex. 
tant, he is still more familiar to many 
of our readers as the energetic head. 
master of Rugby school; and is to 
this hour looked up to with mingled 
sentiments of awe and affection by 
many of the most celebrated charac. 
ters of the age. The first volume of 
the great work in which he is en 
gaged alone is published, which brings 
down the history of the Republic to 
the burning of Rome by the Goths, 
but it affords 4 fair specimen of the 
spirit and ability with which the re 
mainder is likely to be carried on. In 
many respects he has shown hixmself 
admirably éaleulated for the great but 
difficult task which he has undertaken. 
His classical attainments, bothin Greek 
and Roman literature, are of the very 
highest order ; his industry is indefa- 
tigable, and he possesses much of that 
instinetive glance or natural sagaeily 
which enabled Niebuhr, amidst the 
fictions and chaos of ancient anuals, 
to fix at once on the outlines of truth 
and the course of real events. His 
powers of description are of no ordi- 
nary kind, as our readers will at once 
perceive from the extracts we are 
about to lay before them ; and matly 
of his reflections prove that he is én- 
dowed with that faculty of drawing 
general conclusions from partic 
events, which, when not pushed too 
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far, is the surest sign of the real ge- 
nius for philosophical history. 

Dr Arnold; it is ‘well known, is a 
Whig—perhaps, we may add, an tltra- 
Liberal. So far from objecting to his 
book on this account, we hail it with 
the more satisfaction that it does come 
from an author of such principles, and 
therefore that it can safely be referred 
to as a work in which the truth of an- 
cient events is not likely to be disguis- 
ed or perverted to answer the views 
at least of the Conservative party in 
Great Britain. We ate satisfied from 
many instances in the volume before 
us, that heis of an inquisitive, searching 
turn of mind, and that he would deem 
himself dishonoured if he concealed or 
altered any well-ascertained facts in 
Roman history. More than this we do 
not desire. We not only do not dis- 
like, we positively enjoy, his oceasional 
introduction of liberal views in what 
we may call Roman politics: We see 
in them the best guarantee that the 
decisive instances against democratic 
principles, with which all ancient his- 
tory, and, most of all, Roman history, 
abounds; will not be perverted in his 
hands, and may be relied of as authen- 


tic facts against his principles. Pro- 
vided a writer is candid, ingentous, 
aid liberal, we hold it perfectly imma- 
terial to the ultiniate triumph of truth 
what is the shade of his political of 


nions,. The cause is not worth 
fending which cannot be supported by 
the testimony of an honest opponent. 
Every experienced lawyer knows the 
value of a conscientious but unwilling 
witness; Enough is to be found: in 
their apologist; Thiers; to doom the 
French Revolution to the eternal exe- 
eration of mankind. There ié no wri- 
ter on Ameri¢a who has brought for- 
ward such a host of facts decisive 
against reptiblican institutions as Miss 
Martirieau, whom the Liberals extol 
as the only author who has given 4 
veracious account of the Transatlantic 
democracies ; and we desire no other 
witness but Dr Arnold to the facts 
which demonstfate that it was the 
extravagant pretensions and aimbi- 
tion of the commons, which, in. the 
end, proved fatal to the liberties of 
ome. ae 
The Campagna of Rome, the fields 
of Latium, the Alban. Mount, the Pa- 
latine Hill, were familiar to the child- 
hood of us all; and not the least de- 
lightful hours of the youth of many 
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of us have been spent in exploring the 
realities of that enchanting region. We 
transcribe with pleasure Dr Arnold’s 
‘atimated and correct desefiption of 
it, drawh from actual observation with 
the hand of a master. 


‘© The territory of the original Rome 
durisig its first period, the true Ager Re- 
manus, could be gone round in a single 
day. It did not éxterid beyond the Tiber 
at all, nor probably beyond the Anio ; and 
on the east and south, where it had thost 
rooni to spread, its limit was between five 
and six miles frota the city. This Ager 
Romanus was the exclusive ptoperty of 
the Roman people, that is of the houses; 
it did not include the lands conquered 
from the Latins, and given back to theth 
again when the Latins becatne the plebs 
or commons of Rome. Accorditig fo the 
Augurs, the Ager Romanus was a péctiliar 
district in a religious sense ; auspices could 
be taken Within its bounds which could be 
taken nowhere without them: 

** And fiw what was Rome, and what 
was the coiintry around it, which have 
both acquiréd an interest such as can ceabe 
only when earth itself shall perish? The 
hills of Rome are such a8 we rarely sé6 in 
England, low in height, but with steep and 
rocky sides; In early times the natural 
wood still remained in patches atnidst the 
buildings, us at this day it grows here and 
there on the green sides of the Morte Tes- 
taceo. Across the Tiber the ground rises 
to a greater height than that of the Roman 
hills, but its summit is a level unbroken 
line ; while the heights; which opposite te 
Rome itself fise immediately from the 
river, undef the fidiies of Janivulus and 
Vaticanus, thei swépt away to some Gis 
tance from it, and retifn if: theit highest 
anid boldest form at the Mons Marius; just 
above the Milvian bridgé ahd the Flami- 
nian road. Thus to the west the view is 
immediately bounded; but to the north 
and north-east the eye ranges over the low 
ground of the Campagna to the nearest 
line of the Apefininés; which elosés up, as 
with a gigantic wall, all tte Sabine, Latin, 
and Volscian lowlands, while over it are 
still distinctly to be seen the high summits 
Of the central Apeniines, cdveted With 
snoW, éveli at this day, for fibre than six 
fonts in the yeat. Sotith aid sotifh- 
“west lies the wide plait of the Catipagita ; 
ita level line suteeeded by the eqitally level 
life of the sea, whith etn only be distin- 
gilished from it by the brighter liglit re- 
flected frofi its waters. Eastward, aftér 
ten miles of plaiti, the view 18 bounded by 
-the Alba hills, a éhister of high bold 
points rising otit of the Campagiay like 
Arran from the sea on the highest. of 
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which, at nearly the same height with the 
summit of Helvellyn, stood the Temple of 
Jupiter Latiaris, the scene of the common 
worship of all the people of the Latin name. 
Immediately under this highest point lies 
the crater-like basin of the Alban lake ; and 
on its nearer rim might be seen the trees 
of the grove of Ferentia, where the Latins 
held the great civil assemblies of their na- 
tion. Further to the north, on the edge 
of the Alban hills, looking towards Rome, 
was the town and citadel of Tusculum ; 
and beyond this, a lower summit, crowned 
with the walls and towers of Labicum, 
seems to connect the Alban hills with the 
line of the Apennines just at the spot 
where the citadel of Preneste, high up 
on the mountain side, marks the opening 
into the country of the Hernicians, and 
into the valleys of the streams that feed 
the Liris. 

** Returning nearer to Rome, the low- 
land country of the Campagna is broken 
by long green swelling ridges, the ground 
rising and falling, as in the heath country 
of Surrey and Berkshire. The streams 
are dull and sluggish, but the hill sides 
above them constantly break away into 
little rocky cliffs, where on every ledge the 
wild fig now strikes out its branches, and 
tufts of broom are clustering, but which in 
old times formed the natural strength of 
the citadels of the numerous cities of La- 
tium. Except in these narrow dells, the 
present aspect of the country is all bare 
and desolate, with no trees nor any hu- 
man habitation. But anciently, in the 
time of the early kings of Rome, it was 
full of independent cities, and, in its popu- 
lation and the careful cultivation of its 
little garden-like farms, must have re- 
sembled the most flourishing parts of Lom- 
bardy or the Netherlands.” 

We have already adverted to the 
difficulty of determining where fic- 
tion ends and real history begins in the 
early Roman annals, and the scanty 
foundation there is in authenticrecords, 
for any of the early legends of their 
history. Fully alive, however, to the 
exquisite beauty of these remains, and 
the influence they had on the Roman 
history, as well as their importance as 
evincing the lofty character of their 
infant people, Dr Arnold has adopted 
the plan of not rejecting them altoge- 
ther, but giving them in a simple nar- 
rative, something like the Bible, and 
commencing with his ordinary style 
when he arrives at events which really 
rest on historic ground. This is cer- 
tainly much better than entirely re- 
jecting them ; but, at the same time, it 
introduces a quaint style of writing, in 
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recounting these early events, to which 
we can hardly reconcile ourselves, 
after the rich colouring and graphic 
hand of Livy. As an example of the 
way in which he treats this interesting 
but difficult part of his subject, we give 
his account of the story of Lucretia, 
the exquisite episode with which Livy 
terminates his first book and narrative 
of the kings of Rome. 


** Now when they came back to Rome, 
King Tarquinius was at war with the 
people of Ardea; and as the city was 
strong, his army lay a long while before it, 
till it should be forced to yield through fa- 
mine. So the Romans had leisure for 
feasting and for diverting themselves : and 
once Titus and Aruns were supping with 
their brother Sextus, and their cousin 
Tarquinius of Collatia was supping with 
them. And they disputed about their 
wives, whose wife of them all was the 
worthiest lady. Then said Tarquinius of 
Collatia, ‘ Let us go, and see with our 
own eyes what our wives are doing, so 
shall we know which is the worthiest.’ 
Upon this they all mounted their horses, 
and rode first to Rome; and there they 
found the wives of Titus, and of Aruns, 
and of Sextus, feasting and making merry. 
Then they rode on to Collatia, and it was 
late in the night; but they found Lucretia, 
the wife of Tarquinius of Collatia, neither 
feasting, nor yet sleeping, but she was sit- 
ting with all her handmaids around her, 
and all were working at the loom. So 
when they saw this, they all said, ‘ Lucre- 
tia is the worthiest lady.’ And she enter- 
tained her husband and his kinsmen, and 
after that they rode back to the camp be- 
fore Ardea. 

‘* But a spirit of wicked passion seized 
upon Sextus, and a few days afterwards he 
went alone to Collatia, and Lucretia re- 
ceived him hospitably, for he was her hus- © 
band’s kinsman. At midnight he arose 
and went to her chamber, and he said that 
if she yielded not to him he would slay 
her and one of her slaves with her, and 
would say to her husband that he had slain 
her in her adultery. So when Sextus had 
accomplished his wicked purpose he went 
back again to the camp. 

‘** Then Lucretia sent in haste to Rome, 
to pray that her father Spurius Lucretius 
would come to her ; and she sent to Ardea 
to summon her husband. Her father 
brought along with him Publius Valerius, 
and her husband brought with him Lucius 
Junius, whom men called Brutus. When 
they arrived, they asked earnestly, ‘ Is all 
well?’ Then she told them of the wicked 
deed of Sextus, and she said, ‘ If ye be 
men, avenge it.’ And they all swore to 
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her, that they would avenge it. Then she 
said again, ‘ I am not guilty; yet must I 
too share in the punishment of this deed, 
lest any should think that they may be false 
to their husbands and live.’ And she 
drew a knife from her bosom, and stabbed 
herself to the heart. 

** At that sight her husband and her 
father cried aloud; but Lucius drew the 
knife from the wound, and held it up, and 
said, * By this blood I swear that I will 
visit this deed upon King Tarquinius, and 
all his accursed race; neither shall any 
man hereafter be king in Rome, lest he do 
the like wickedness.’ And he gave the 
knife to her husband, and to her father, 
and to Publius Valerius. They marvel- 
led to hear such words from him whom 
men called dull; but they swore also, 
and they took up the body of Lucretia, 
and carried it down into the forum; and 
they said, ‘ Behold the deeds of the 
wicked family of Tarquinius.’ All the 
people of Collatia were moved, and ‘the 
men took up arms, and they set a guard 
at the gates, that none might go out to 
carry the tidings to Tarquinius, and they 
followed Lucius to Rome. There, too, all 
the people came together, and the crier 
summoned them to assemble before the 
tribune of the Celeres, for Lucius held that 
office. And Lucius spoke to them of all 


the tyranny of Tarquinius and his sons, and 


of the wicked deed of Sextus. And the 
people in their curie took back from Tar- 
quinius the sovereign power, which they 
had given him, and they banished him and 
all his family. Then the younger men fol- 
lowed Lucius to Ardea, to win over the 
army there to join them ; and the city was 
left in the charge of Spurius Lucretius. 
But the wicked Tullia fled in haste from 
her house, and all, both men and women, 
cursed her as she passed, and prayed that 
the furies of her father’s blood might visit 
her with vengeance. 

‘* Mean-while King Tarquinius set out 
with speed to Rome to put down the tu- 
mult. But Lucius turned aside from the 
road that he might not meet him, and came 
to the camp ; and the soldiers joyfully re- 
ceived him, and they drove out the sons 
of Tarquinius. King Tarquinius came to 
Rome, but the gates were shut, and they 
declared to him from the walls the sen- 
tence of banishment which had been pass- 
ed against him and his family. So he 
yielded to his fortune, and went to live at 
Cere with his sons Titus and Aruns, His 
other son, Sextus, went to Gabii, and the 
people there, remembering how he had 
betrayed them to his father, slew him. 
Then the army left the camp before Ardea 
and went back to Rome. And all men 
said, ‘ Let us follow the good laws of the 
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good King Servius ; and let us meet in our 
centuries, according as he directed, and 
let us choose two men year by year to go- 
vern us, instead of a king.’ Then the 
people met in their centuries in the field 
of Mars, and they chose two men to rule 
over them, Lucius Junius, whom men call- 
ed Brutus, and Lucius Tarquinius of Col- 
latia.” 


Every classical reader must perceive 
the object which our author had in 
view. He has in great part translated 
Livy, and he wishes to preserve the 
legend which he has rendered immor- 
tal; but he is desirous, at the same 
time, of doing it, as he himself tells 
us, in such a manner that it shall be 
impossible for any reader, even the 
most illiterate, to imagine that he is 
recording a real event. It may be 
prejudice, and the force of early asso- 
ciation, but we can hardly reconcile 
ourselves to this Mosaic mode of writ- 
ing the history of the most remote 
events. Every author's style, to be 
agreeable, should be natural. The 
reader experiences a disagreeable feel- 
ing in coming upon such quaint and per- 
haps affected passages, after being habi- 
tuated to the flowing and vigorous style 
of the author. It would be better, we 
conceive, to write the whole in one 
uniform manner, and mark the differ- 
ence between the legendary andauthen- 
tic parts by a difference in the type, or 
some other equally obvious distinction. 
But this is a trivial matter, affecting 
only the commencement of the work ; 
and ample subject of meditation is sug- 
gested by many facts and passages in 
its later pages. 

We have previously noticed the 
decisive evidence which the Cloaca 
Maxima and the treaty with Carthage 
in the time of Tarquin afford of the 
early greatness of the Roman monarchy, 
But we were not aware, till reading 
Arnold—even Niebuhr has not so dis- 
tinctly brought out the fact—that at the 
time of the expulsion of the Tarquins 
and the commencement of the Repub- 
lic, Rome was already a powerful mo- 
narchy, whose sway extended from the 
northern extremity of the Campagna 
to the rocks of Terracina; and that it 
was then more powerful than it ever 
was for the first hundred and fifty years 
of the Commonwealth! The Roman 
kingdom is compared by Arnold, under 
the last of the kings, to Judea under 
Solomon ; and the fact of a treaty, re- 
corded in Polybius, being in that year 
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concluded with Carthage, proves that 
the state had already acquired consider- 
ation with distant states. 


*€ Setting adide,” says our author, “the 
tyranny ascribed to Tafquitiius, atid re- 
méinbering that it was his policy to de- 
prive the cominonis of their lately acquited 
vilizenship, and to treat them like subjects 
rather than members of the state, the pic- 
ture given of the wealth and greatness of 
Judea under Solomon may convey some 
idea of the state of Rome under its latter 
kings. Powerful amongst surrounding na- 
tions, exposed to no hostile invasions, with 
a flourishing agriculture and an active 
tomimertce, the country was great and 
prosperous ; and the king was enabled to 
éxectite public works of the highest mag- 
nificence, and to invest himself with a 
splendour unknown in the earlier times of 
the monarchy.” 


But mark the effect upon the exter- 
nal power and internal liberties of the 
nation, consequent on the violent 
change in the Government and esta- 
blishment of the Commonwealth, as 
portrayed in the authentic pages of 
this liberal historian. 


‘In the first year of the commonwealth, 
the Romans still possessed the dominion 
enjoyed by their kitgs; all the cities of 
the coast of Latiuth, as we have already 
seen, wefe subject to them as far as Ter- 
racina. Within twelve years, we cannot 
certainly say how much sooner, these were 
all become independent. This is easily 
intelligible, if we only take into account 
the loss to Rome of an able and absolute 
king, the natural weakness of an unsettled 
government, and the distractions produced 
by the king’s attempts to recover his 
throne. The Latins may have held, as 
we are told of the Sabines in this very 
time, that their dependent alliance with 
Rome had been concluded with King Tar- 
quinius, and that as he was king no longer, 
and as his sons had been driven ott with 
him, all ¢ovenafts between Latium and 
‘Rome were beconie null and void. But 
it is possible also, if the chronology of the 
common story of these times can be at all 
depended on, that the Latin cities owed 
their indepetidence to the Etruscan con- 
quést of Rome. For that war, which has 
been given iti its poetical version as the 
war with Porsenna, was really a great out- 
break of the Etruscan power upon the 
nations southward of Etruria, in the very 
front of whom lay the Romafis. In the 
very next year after the expulsion of the 
king, aeeording to the common story, and 
certainly at some time within the period 
with which we afe now concerned, the 


Etruseans fell upon Rome; The result of 
the war is, indeed, as strangely disguised 
in the poetical story as Charlemagne’s ins 


vasion of Spain is in the romances. Rome, 


was completely conquered; all the terria 
tory which the kings had woh on the right 
bank of the Tiber was now lost. Rome 
itself was sutrendered to the Etruscan 
conqueror; his sovereignty was fully a. 
knowledged, the Romans gave up their 
arms, and recovered their city and terris 
tory on condition of renouncing the use of 
iron except for implements of agriculture; 
But this bondage did not last long; the 
Etruscan power was broken by & great dé. 
feat sustained before Aticia ; for after the 
fall of Rome the conquerors attacked Las 
tium, arid while besieging Aricia, the 
united foree of the Latin tities, aided by 
the Greeks of Cume, sucteeded ih des 
stroying their army, afid in confiniig their 
power to their own side of the Tibér; 
Still, however, the Romans did not dé 
covet their territory 6n the right bark of 
that river, and the nunibef of their tribes; 
as has been already noticed, was const« 
quently lessened by one third; being re« 
duced from thirty to twenty: 

‘** Thus withiti 4 short time after the ba 
nishment of the last king, the Romans lost 
all their territory on the Etruscan side of 
the Tiber, and all their dominion over La 
tium: <A third people were their immedi« 
ate neighbours on the north-east, the Sa- 
bines: The eities of the Sabines reached, 
says Varro, from Reate, to the distance of 
half a day’s journey from Rome; that is, 
according to the vatying estimate of a 
day’s journey, either seventy-five or an 
hundred stadia, about ten or twelve miles.” 

** Tt is certain, also, that the first en- 
largement of the Roman territory, after 
its great dimifitition in the Etruscan war, 
took placé towards the north-east, between 
the Tiber and the Ano ; atid here were the 
lands of the only new tribes that were 
added to the Romani natiott, for the space 
of moré than one livitdfed and twenty 
years after the establishment of the com- 
monwealth.” 

Such was the disastrous effects of the 
revolution which expelled Tarquinius 
Superbus, even though originating, if 
we may believe the story of Lticretia, in 
a heifous crime of his part, on the ex- 
ternal power and territorial possessions 
of Rome. Let us next enquire whe- 
ther the social condition of the people 
was improved by the change, and the 
plebeians reaped those fruits from the 
violent change of the Government 
which they were doubtless led to ¢% 
pects 


‘ The most important part,” siys Af 
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nold, ‘‘ in the history of the-first years of 
the commonwealth is the tracing, if pos- 
sible, the gradual depression of the com- 
mons to that extreme point of misery 
which led to the institution of the tribune- 
ship. We have seen that immediately 
-after the expulsion of the king, the com- 
mons shared in the advantages of the re- 
volution ; but within a few years we find 
them so oppressed and powerless, that 
their utmost hopes aspired, not to the as- 
sertion of political equality with the bur- 
ghers, but merely to the obtaining protec- 
tion from personal injuries. 

‘‘ The specific character of their de- 
gradation is stated to have been this ; that 
there prevailed among them severe dis- 
tress, amounting in many cases to aetual 
ruin; that to relieve themselves from their 
poverty, they were in the habit of borrow- 
ing money of the burgliers; that the dis- 
tress continuing, they became generally 
insolvent; and that as the law of debtor 
and ereditor was excéedingly severe, they 
became liable in their persons to the 
cruelty of the burghers, were treated by 
them as slaves, confined as such in their 
wotkhouses, kept to taskwork, and often 
beaten at the discretion of their task- 
masters.” 

Various were the miseries to which 
the commons were réduced in conse- 


quence of the revolution, and inexor- 
able the rigour with which the nobles 
pressed the advantage they had gained 
by the abolition of the kingly form of 


government. The civil convulsions 
and general distress, Dr Atnold tells us, 
terminated in the establishment of an 
exclusive oppressive afistocracy, inter- 
tupted occasionally by the legalised 
despotism of a single individual. 

‘‘ Thus the monarchy was exchanged 
for an exclusive aristocracy, in which the 
burghers or patricians possessed the whole 
dominion of the state. For mixed as was 
the influence in the assembly of the cen- 
tuties, and although the burghers through 
their clients exercised no small control 
over it, still they did not thifik it sufe to 
intrust it with much power. In the élec- 
tion of consuls, the venturies could only 
choose out of a nutnber of patrician or 
burgher candidates; attd even after this 
election it remained for the burghers in 
their great council in the eurie to ratify 
it or to annul it, by eonferring upon, or 
refusing to the persons so elected the 
‘ Imperium ;’ in other words, that sove- 
reign power which belonged to the con- 
suls as the suécessors of the kings, and 
which, except so far as it was limited 
within the walls of the eity, and a circle of 
‘one mile~ without them, by the right of 
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appeal, was absolute over life und’ death, 
As for any legislative power, in this period 
of the commonwealth, the consuls were 
their own law. No doubt the burghers 
had their customs, which in all great points 
the consuls would duly observe, because, 
otherwise on the expiration of their office 
they would be liable to arraignment before 
the curise, and to such punishment as that 
sovereign assembly might please to inflict ; 
but the commons had no such security, 
and the uncertainty of the consul’s judgs 
ments was the particular grievance which 
afterwards led to the formation of the 
code of the twelve tables. ; 

‘© We are told, however, that within 
ten years of the first institution of the 
consuls, the burghers found it necessary 
to create a single magistrate with powers 
still more absolute; who was to exercise 
the full sovereignty of a king, and even 
without that single check to which the 
hings of Rome had been subjected ~The 
Master of the people, that is, of the 
burghers, or, as he was otherwise called, 
the Dictator, was appointed, it is true, for 
six months only ; and therefore liable, like 
the consuls, to he arraigned, after the ex- 
piration of his office, for any acts of tyran- 
ny which he might have committed during 
its continuance; But whilst he retained 
his office he was as absolute without the 
walls of the city as the consuls were 
within them; neither commoners nor 
burghers had any right of appeal from his 
sentence, although the latter had énjoyed 
this protection in the times of the mo» 
narchy.” 


At length the misery of the people, 
flowing from the revolution, became 
so excessive that they could endure it 
no longer, atid they took the resolution 
to separate altogether from their op- 
pressors, and retire to the sacred hill 
to fond a new Commonwealth. 

‘* Fifteen years after the expulsion of 
Tarquinius, the commons, driven to de- 
spair by their distress, and exposed jwith- 
out protection to the capricious eruelty of 
the burghers, resolved to endure their 
degraded state no longer. The particu- 
lars of this second rovolution are as un- 
certain as.those of the overthrow of the 
monarchy ; but thus much is certain, and 
is remarkable, that the commons sought 
safety, not victory ; they desired to escape 
from Rome, not to govern it. It may be 
true. that the commons who were left in 
Rome gathered together on the Aventine, 
the quarter appropriated to their order, 
4nd occupied the hill as a fortress ; but it 
is universally agreed that the most effi- 
cient part of their body, who were at that 
time in the field as soldiers, deserted their 
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generals, and marched off toa hill beyond 
the Anio; that is, to a spot beyond the 
limits of the Ager Romanus, the proper 
territory of the burghers, but within the 
district which had been assigned to one of 
the newly created tribes of the commons, 
the Crustuminian. Here they established 
themselves, and here they proposed to 
found a new city of their own, to which 
they would have gathered their families, 
and the rest of their order who were left 
behind in Rome, and have given up their 
old city to its original possessors, the 
‘ burghers and their clients. But the 
burghers were as unwilling to lose the 
services of the commons, as the Egyp- 
tians in the like case to let the Israelites 
go, and they endeavoured by every means 
to persuade them to return. To show 
how little the commons thought of gaining 
political power, we have only to notice 
their demands. They required a general 
cancelling of the obligations of insolvent 
debtors, and the release of all those, 
whose persons, in default of payment, had 
been assigned over to the power of their 
creditors ; and further they insisted on 
having two of their own body acknow- 
ledged by the burghers as their protectors ; 
and to make this protection effectual, the 
persons of those who afforded it were to 
be as inviolable as those of the heralds, 
the sacred messengers of the gods; who- 
soever harmed them was to be held ac- 
cursed, and might be slain by any one 
with impunity. To these terms the 
burghers agreed; a solemn treaty was 
concluded between them and the com- 
mons, as between two distinct nations ; 
and the burghers swore for themselves, 
and for their posterity, that they would 
hold inviolable the persons of two officers, 
to be chosen by the centuries on the field 
of Mars, whose business it should be to 
extend full protection to any commoner 
against a sentence of the consul; that is 
to say, who might rescue any debtor from 
the power of his creditor, if they con- 
ceived it to be capriciously or cruelly ex- 
. erted. The two officers thus chosen re- 
tained the name which the chief officers 
of the commons had borne before,—they 
were called Tribuni, or tribe masters ; but 
instead of being merely the officers of one 
particular tribe, and exercising an autho- 
rity only over the members of their own 
order, they were named tribunes of the 
commons at large, and their power, as 
protectors in stopping any exercise of 
oppression towards their own body, ex- 
tended over the burghers, and was by 
them solemnly acknowledged. The num- 
ber of the tribunes was probably suggest- 
ed by that of the consuls; there were to 
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be two chief officers of the commons ag 
there were of the burghers.” 


Thus, all that the Roman populace 
gained by the revolution which over. 
turned the kingly power, was such a di- 
minution of territory and external im. 
portance as it required them more than 
one hundred and fifty years to recover, 
and such an oppressive form of aristo. 
cratic Government as compelled them 
to take refuge under a dictator, and led 
to such a degree of misery as, eighteen 
years after the convulsion, made them 
ready to quit their country and homes, 
and become exiles from their native 
land! 

At the close of the third century of 
Rome, and fifty years after the expul. 
sion of the Tarquins, Arnold gives the 
following picture of the external con- 
dition of the Republic :— 


** At the close of the third century of 
Rome, the warfare which the Romans 
had to maintain against the Opican na- 
tions was generally defensive; that the 
ZEquians and Volscians had advanced from 
the line of the Apennines and established 
themselves on the Alban hills, in the heart 
of Latium ; that of the thirty Latin states 
which had formed the league with Rome 
in the year 261, thirteen were now 
either destroyed, or were in the posses- 
sion of the Opicans; that on the Alban 
hills themselves Tusculum alone remained 
independent ; and that there was no other 
friendly city to obstruct the irruptions of 
the enemy into the territory of Rome. 
Accordingly, that territory was plundered 
year after year, and whatever defeats the 
plunderers may at times have sustained, 
yet they were never deterred from re- 
newing a contest which they found in the 
main profitable and glorious. So greatly 
had the power and dominion of Rome fallen 
since the overthrow of the monarchy.” 


It was by slow degrees, and in along 
series of contests, continued without 
intermission for two hundred years, 
that the commons recovered the liber- 
ties they had lost from the consequences 
of this triumph in this first convulsion; 
so true it is, in all ages, that the people 
are not only never permanent gainers, 
but in the end the greatest losers by 
the revolution in which they had been 
most completely victorious. 

The next great social convulsion of 
Rome was that consequent on the 
overthrow of the Decemvirs. The 
success of that revolution operated in 
the end grievously to the prejudice of 
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the commons, and retarded, by half a 
century, the advance of real freedom. 
Every one knows that the Decemvirs 
were elected to re-model the laws of 
the Commonwealth ; that they shame- 
fully abused their trust, and constituted 
themselves tyrants without control ; 
and that they were at last overthrown 
by the general and uncontrollable indig- 
nation excited by the injustice of Ap- 
pius to the daughter of Virginius. A 
juster cause for resistance, a fairer 
ground for the overthrow of existing 
authority, could not be imagined; it 
was accordingly successful, and the 
immediate effect of the popular triumph 


was a very great accession of political 


powertothecommons. Arnoldtells us— 


‘The revolution did not stop here. 
Other and deeper changes were effected ; 
but they lasted so short a time, that their 
memory has almost vanished out of the 
records of history. The assembly of the 
tribes had been put on a level with that of 
the centuries, and the same principle was 
followed out in the equal division of 
all the magistracies of the state between 
the patricians and the commons. Two 
supreme magistrates, invested with the 
highest judicial power, and discharging also 
those important duties which were after- 
wards performed by the censors, were to 
be chosen every year, one from the patri- 
cians, and the other from the commons. 
Ten tribunes of the soldiers, or decemviri, 
chosen five from the patricians and five 
from the commons, were to command the 
armies in war, and to watch over the 
rights of the patricians ; while ten tribunes 
of the commons, also chosen in equal pro- 
portions from both orders, were to watch 
over the liberties of the commons. And 
as patricians were thus admitted to the old 
tribuneship, so the assemblies of the tribes 
were henceforth, like those of the centu- 
ries, to be held under the sanctions of 
augury, and nothing could be determined 
in them if the auspices were unfavourable. 
Thus the two orders were to be made fully 
equal to one another ; but at the same time 
they were to be kept perpetually distinct ; 
for at this very moment the whole twelve 
tables of the laws of the decemvirs received 
the solemn sanction of the people, although, 
as we have seen, there was a law in one of 
the last tables which declared the mar- 
riage of a patrician with a plebeian to be 
unlawful, 

‘* There being thus an end of all exclu- 
sive magistracies, whether patrician or 
plebeian ; and all magistrates being now 
recognised as acting in the name of the 
whole people, the persons of all were to 
be regarded as equally sacred. Thus the 
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consul Horatius proposed and carried a 
law which declared that, whoever harmed 
any tribune of the commons, any edile, 
any judge or any decemvir, should be 
outlawed and accursed; that any man 
might slay him, and that all his property 
should be confiscated to the temple of 
Ceres. Another law was passed by M. 
Duilius, one of the tribunes, carrying the 
penalties of the Valerian law to a greater 
height against any magistrate who should 
either neglect to have new magistrates ap- 
pointed at the end of the year, or who 
should create them without giving the right 
of appeal from their sentence. Whosoever 
violated either of these provisions was to 
be burned alive as a public enemy. 

‘* Finally, in order to prevent the de- 
crees of the senate from being tampered 
with by the patricians, Horatius and Va- 
lerius began the practice of having them 
carried to the temple of Ceres on the 
Aventine, and there laid up under the care 
of the zxdiles of the commons. 

** This complete revolution was con- 
ducted chiefly, as far as appears, by the 
two consuls, and by M. Duilius. Of the 
latter we should wish to have some further 
knowledge ; it is an unsatisfactory history, 
in which we can only judge of the man 
from his public measures, instead of being 
enabled to form some estimate of the 
merit of his measures from our acquaint- 
ance with the character of the man. But 
there is no doubt that the new constitution 
attempted to obtain objects for which the 
time was not yet come, which were re- 
garded rather as the triumph of a party, 
than as called for by the wants and feelings 
of the nation; and therefore the Roman 
constitution of 806 was as short-lived as 
Simon de Montfort’s provisions of Oxford, 
or as some of the strongest measures of 
the Long Parliament. An advantage pur- 
sued too far in politics, as well as in war, 
is apt to end in a repulse.” 


After a continued struggle of seven 
years, however, this democratic con- 
stitution yielded to the reaction in fa- 
vour of the old institutions of the state, 
and the experienced evils of the new, — 
and another constitution was the re- 
sult of the struggle which restored 
matters to the same situation in which 
they had been before the overthrow of 
the Decemvirs; with the addition of a 
most important officer—the Censor, 
endowed with almost despotic power— 
to the patrician faction. This decided 
reaction is thus described, and the 
inferences deducible from it fairly 
stated by Dr Arnold. 


‘* In the following year we meet for the 
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first time>with the name of a new patri- 
cian magistracy, the censorship ; and Nie- 
buhr saw clearly that the creation of this 
office was connected with the appointment 
of tribunes of the soldiers; and that both 
belong to what may be ealled the constitu- 
tion of the year 312. 

** This constitution recognised two 

points; a sort of continuation of the prin- 
ciple of the decemvirate, inasmuch as the 
supreme government was again, to speak 
in modern langtage, put in commission, 
and the kingly powers, formerly united in 
the consuls or pretors, were now to be 
divided between the censors and tribunes 
of the soldiers; and secondly, the eligi- 
bility of the commons to share in some of 
the powers thus divided. But the parti- 
tion, even in theory, was far from equal : 
the two censors, who were to hold their 
office for five years, were not only chosen 
from the patricians, but, as Niebuhr 
thinks, by them, that is, by the assembly 
of the curiz ; the two queestors, who judged 
in cases of blood, were also chosen from the 
patricians, although by the centuries. Thus 
the civil power of the old pretors was in 
its most important points still exercised 
exclusively by the patricians; and even 
their military power, which was profess- 
edly to be open to both orders, was not 
transmitted to the tribunes of the soldiers, 
without some diminution of its majesty. 
The new tribuneship was not an exact 
image of the kingly sovereignty; it was 
not a curule office, and therefore no tri- 
bune ever enjoyed the honour of a tri- 
umph, in which the conquering general, 
ascending to the Capitol to sacrifice to the 
guardian gods of Rome, was wont to be 
arrayed in all the insignia of royalty. 
- * But even the small share of power 
thus granted in theory to the commons, 
was in practice withheld from them. 
Whether from the influence of the pa- 
tricians in the centuries, or by religious 
pretences urged by the augurs, or by the 
enormous and arbitrary power of refusing 
votes which the officer presiding at the 
comitia was wont to exercise, the college 
of the tribunes was for many years filled 
by the patricians alone. And, while the 
censorship was to be a fixed institution, 
the tribunes of the soldiers were to be re- 
placed whenever it might appear needful 
by two consuls ; and to the consulship no 
plebeian was so much as legally eligible. 
Thus the victory of the aristocracy may 
seem to have been complete, and we may 
wonder how the commons, after having ear- 
ried so triumphantly the law of Canuleius, 
should have allowed the political rights as- 
serted for them by his colleagues, to have 
been so partially conceded in theory, and 
in practice to be so totally withheld, 
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“ The explanation is simple, and itis 
one of the most valuable lessons of history, 
The commons obtained those reforms 
which they desired, and they desired such 
only as their state was ripe for. They 
had withdrawn in times past to the Sacred 
Hill, but it was to escape from intolerable 
personal oppression; they had recently 
oceypied the Aventine in arms, but it was 
to get rid of a tyranny which endangered 
the honour of their wives and daughters, 
and to recover the protection of their 
tribunes ; they had more lately still retired 
to the Janiculum, but it was to remove an 
insulting distinction which embittered the 
relations of private life, and imposed on 
their grandchildren, in many instances, the 
inconveniences, if not the reproach of ille- 
gitimacy. These were all objects of uni- 
versal and personal interest; and these 
the commons were resolved not to relin- 
quish. But the possible admission of a 
few distinguished members of their body 
to the highest offices of state concerned 
the mass of the commons but little. They 
had their own tribunes for their personal 
protection ; but curule magistracies, and 
the government of the commonwealth, 
seemed to belong to the patricians, or at 
least might be left in their hands without 
any great sacrifice. So it is that all things 
come best in their season; that political 
power is then most happily exercised by a 
people, when it has not been given to them 
prematurely, that is, before, in the natural 
progress of things, they feel the want of it. 
Security for person and property enables 
a nation to grow without interruption ; in 
contending for this a people's sense of law 
and right is wholesomely exercised ; mean- 
time national prosperity increases, and 
brings with it an increase of intelligence, 
till other and more necessary wants being © 
satisfied, men awaken to the highest earth- 
ly desire of the ripened mind, the desire 
of taking an active share in the great work 
of government. The Roman commons 
abandoned the highest magistracies to the 
patricians for a period of many years ; but 
they continued to increase in prosperity 
and in influence ; and what the fathers had 
wisely yielded, their sons in the fulness of 
time acquired. So.the English House of 
Commons, in the reign of Edward IIL, 
declined to interfere in questions of peace 
and war, as being too high for them to 
compass ; but they would not allow the 
crown to take their money without their 
own consent; and so the nation grey, 
and the influence of the House of Com- 
mons grew along with it, till that house 
has become the great and predominant 
power inthe British constitution. 
‘‘ If this view be correct, Trebonius 
judged far more wisely than M, Duilius; 
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and the abandonment of half the plebeian 
tribuneship to the patricians, in order to 
obtain for the plebeiang an equal shave in 
the higher magistracies, would have been 
as really injurious to the commons as it 
was unwelcome ta the pride of the aristo- 
cracy. It was resigning 9 weapon with 
which they were familiar, for one which 
they knew not how to wield. The tri- 
buneship was the foster-nurse of Roman 
liberty, and without its care that liberty 
never would have grown ta maturity, 
What evils it afterwards wrought, when 
the public freedom was fully ripened, arose 
from that great defect of the Roman con- 
stitution, its conferring such extravagant 
powers on all its officers. It proposed to 
check one tyranny by another ; instead of 
so limiting the prerogatives of every ma- 
gistrate and order in the state, whether 
avistocratical or popular, as to exclude 
tyranny from all.” 

Our limits. will not admit of any 
other extracts, how interesting soever 
they may be. Those already made 
will sufficiently indicate the character 
of the work. It is clear that Dr Ar- 
nold, in addition to his well-known 
classical and critical acquirements, pos- 
sesses a discriminating judgment, a re- 
flecting philosophic turn of mind, and 


the power of graphic interesting descrip- 


tion. These are valuable qualities to 
any historian: they are indispensable 
to the annalist of Rome, and promise 
to render his work, if cohtinasd in the 
same spirit, the best history of that 
wonderful state in the English, perhaps 
in any modern, language. We con- 
gratulate him upon the auspicious 
commencement of his labours; we 
cordially wish him success, and shall 
follow him, with no ordinary interest, 
through the remainder of his vast sub- 
ject, interesting to the student of an- 
cient events, and the observer of con- 
temporary transactions. 

There are two points which we 
would earnestly recommend to the 
consideration of this learned author, 
as essential to the success of his work 
as a popular or durable history. 

The first is, to avoid, as much as 
possible, zz the text, all discussions 
concerning questiones vexatas, or dis- 
puted points, and give the conclusions 
at which he arrives in distinct propo- 
sitions, without any of the critical or 
antiquarian reasoning on which they 
are founded. These last, indeed, are 
of inestimable importance to the learned 
or the thoughtful. But how few are 
they, compared to the mass of readers | 
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le of giving to an 

historical work any extensive celebri- 
ty! They should be given, but in 
notes, 80 as not, to ordinary readers, 
to interrupt the interest of the nar- 
rative, or break the continuity of 
thought. 

The second is, to exert himself to 
the utmost, and, on every occasion 
which presents itself, to paint, with 
graphic fire, the events, or people, or 
scenes which occur in the course of 
his narrative, and to give all the inter- 
est in his power to the description of 
battles, sieges, incidents, episodes, or 
speeches, which present themselves. 
More even than accuracy of detail, or 
any other more solid qualities, these 
fascinating graces determine, with fu- 
ture ages, the celebrity and permanent 
interest of an historical work. What 
is the charm which attracts all ages, 
and will do so to the end of the world, 
to the retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
the youth of Cyrus, the early annals 
of Rome, the Catiline conspiracy, the 
reign of Tiberius, the exploits of Alex- 
ander, the Latin conquest of Constan- 
tinople, the misfortunes of Mary, the 
death of Charles I.? The eloquent 
fictions and graphic powers of Xeno- 
phon and Livy, of Sallust and Tacitus, 
of Quintus Curtius and Gibbon, of 
Robertson and Hume. In vain does 
criticism assail, and superior learning 
disprove, and subsequent discoveries 
overturn their enchanting narratives ; 
in vain does the intellect of the learned 
few become sceptical as to the facts 
they relate. The imagination is kindled, 
the heart is overcome, and the works 
remain, not only immortal in celebrity, 
but undecaying in influence through 
every succeeding age. Why should 
not history, in modern as in ancient 
times, unite the interest of the romance 
to the accuracy of the annalist? Why 
should not real events enchain the 
mind with the graces and the colours 
of poetry? That Dr Arnold is learn- 
ed, all who have studied his admirable 
edition of Thucydides know; that he 
can paint with force and interest, none 
who read the volume before us can 
doubt. Why, then, should not the 
latter qualities throw their brilliant 
hues over the accurate drawing of the 
former ? 

We have already said that we find 
no fault with Dr Arnold on account of 
his politics; nay, that we value his 
work the more, because, giving, as it 


and how inea 
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promises to do, in the main, a faithful 
account of the facts of Roman history, 
it cannot fail to furnish, from a source 
the least suspicious, a host of facts 
decisive in favour of Conservative 
principles. By Conservative principles 
we do not mean attachment to despo- 
tic power, or aversion to genuine free- 
dom: on the contrary, we mean the 
utmost abhorrence of the former, and 
the strongest attachment to the latter. 
We mean an attachment to that form 
of government, and that balance of 
power, which alone can render these 
blessings permanent,— which render 
property the ruling, and numbers only 
the controlling power,—which give 
to weight of possession and intellect 
the direction of affairs, and entrust to 
the ardent feelings of the multitude 
the duty only of preventing their ex- 
cesses, or exposing their corruption. 
Without the former, the rule of the 
people degenerates, in a few years, in 
every instance recorded in history, into 
licentious excess, and absolute tyran- 
py; without the latter, the ambition 
or selfishness of the aristocracy per- 
verts to their own private purposes the 
domain of the state. Paradoxical as 


it may appear, it is strictly and literally 


true, that the general inclination of ab- 
stract students, remote from a practi- 
cal intercourse with mankind, to re- 
publican principles, is a decisive proof 
of the experienced necessity for Con- 
servative policy that has always been 
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felt in the actual administration of af. 
fairs. Recluse or speculative men be- 
come attached to liberal ideas, because 
they see them constantly put forth, in 
glowing and generous language, by the 
popular orators and writers in eve 
age: they associate oppression with 
the government of a single ruler, or a 
comparatively small number of per. 
sons of great possessions, because they 
see, in general, that government is 
established on one or other of these 
bases; and, consequently, most of the 
oppressive acts recorded in history 
have emanated from such authority. 
They forget that the opportunity of 
abusing power has been so generally 
afforded to these classes by the expe- 
rienced impossibility of intrusting it to 
any other; that if the theory of popu- 
lar government had been practicable, 
Democracy, instead of exhibiting only 
a few blood-stained specks in history, 
would have occupied the largest space 
in its annals; that if the people had 
been really capable of directing affairs, 
they would, in every age, have been 
the supreme authority, and the hold- 
ers of property the declaimers against 
their abuses ; and that no proof can 
be so decisive against the practicability 
of any form of government, as the fact, 
that it has been found, during six thou- 
sand years, of such rare occurrence, 
as to make even learned persons, till 
taught by experience, blind to its ten- 
dency. 
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SONNETS BY THE SKETCHER. 
THOUGHTS. 


Come, living Thoughts—envelope me around 

With your voluminous Beings—clear away, 

For ye are spirits creative, and ye may 
With your ethereal presence this dark ground 
Beneath, and my unburthen’d feet surround 

With th’ unfelt pavement of your golden way, 

T’ ascend from out the darkness of Earth’s day, 
That to the Mind’s large kingdom we may bound— 


To reign, if perfect will and knowledge be 
To reign—and aught may reign, but God above; 
Where Life, in Spiritual conception free, 

Sees all is Beauty, and feels all is Love. 
And, ministering Thoughts, ye come more bright 
Than wings of Angels glistening in their flight. 


THE CONCERT. 


Last eve, a Concert gave me such high pleasure 
As I can ill express—not as you think 
In painted Hall—where painted warblers wink 
In ecstasy of some long-dying measure, 
Whose silly words bequeath no sense to treasure. 
But on a primrose bank, and on the brink 
Ofa sweet streamlet, whence the pure leaves drink 
Their freshness, lying there in endless leisure. 


I felt the boughs o’ershadow me—and closed 
Mine eyes—and the quick Spirits that haunt the stream, 
Each with his lyre upon my lids reposed— 
Then floating gently broke into my dream— 
Whence in a bark, moor’d by a golden strand, 
We sailed right merrily to Fairy-land. 


THE GLOW-WORM. 


O Gem, more precious than the thrice-tried ore, 

And jewels that the cavern’d treasuries hold, 
(For what rare diamond ere did life enfold ?) 

Thee at her bridal hour the chaste Earth wore, 
When Aither, her proud bridegroom, came, and o'er 
Heaven's Archway spread his mantle, gemm’d with gold 
Of Stars in all their glory manifold— 
Yet decm’d Earth’s bosom still adornéd more. 


They call theé worm, thy love ungently name, 
Whilst thou, like Hero, lightest to thy nook 
Some bold Leander with thy constant flame, 
Whose Hellespont may be this running brook. 
O let the wise-man-worm his pride abjure, 
And his own love be half as bright and pure! 
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THE BEST INFANT-SCHOOL,. 


Nature, best Schoolmistress, I love the book 
Thou spreadest in the fields, when children lie 
Round thee, beneath the blessing of the sky. 
Thou biddest some on’ thy bright pictures look— 
For some thou dost attune the play-mate brook ; 
For thy sole Ushers are the ear and eye, 
That give to growing hearts their due supply, 
And cull sweet tastes from every silvan nook. 


Dismiss thy Infant-school, good Mistress Starch ; 
Absolve nor child nor parent from the ties 

That bind with love and duty. Strut and march, 
And sing-song knowledge will not make them wise. 
Her scholars little know, but love and wonder more— 
Nature abhors thy mimic worthless store. 


THE SICK DREAM. 


A wintry night :—my casement with the blast 

Shook ; the thin smoke from the dim hearth upcrept, 
Like dew of slumber, on my lids—I slept. 
Methought my Spirit, to the whirlwind cast, 

Was hurl’d to vapoury caverns, thick and vast, 
Through which the scourgéd ghosts, all howling, swept, 
And forked lightnings pierced them as they pass’d ; 
And there were angels hid their eyes, and wept. 

I woke, and op’d my casement, as if there 

Some Spirit escaped for pity moanéd loud. 

No fierce blast enter’d, but a gentle air ; 

And wrathful mutterings ran from cloud to cloud. 
If well I did, or ill, He knoweth best 

Who made my after-slumbers calm and blest. 


HARMONY. 


O wouldst thou give me Music, let it be 
Now low and soft, in undulating motion, 
Now swelling, now subsiding like the Ocean, 

And, like it, wild or gentle, ever free— 

But add no words—for simple melody 

Flows to my heart like an enchanted potion 
From Fairy hand—that would expel from me 
In potency of Love all earthly notion. 


O language is not for the Spirits of Air, 

That sing as they awake. Z'hey hide themselves 
From speech and unclosed eyes—wouldst thou repair 

To their loved haunts—the woods—the rocky shelves— 
They to thy lute, beside the mountain stream, 
Will come to thee in Music and in Dream. 


THE SUMMER OF 1838. 


Ye Summer Winds, ye come upon mine ear 
In the vex’d Midnight, more like Spirits unblest, 
That shake the wintry drift—there is no fest. 
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And I am weary of this World of fear ; 
Eclipse hath quench’d the beauty of the year ; 

And Danger, in the darkness of the breast, 

Sits breeding Fiends, that from their teeming nest 
Of black suggestions grow] their birthright cheer. 


_O, on green Nature’s lap to lay one’s head, 
And in that quiet hear no more the surge 

Of men, and things, and winds; by Rivulet’s bed, 
That Argument of Peace doth ever urge ! 

It will not be—methinks sweet Nature’s dead— 
O come, ye gentler airs, and sing her dirgé. 


FATHER AND SON, 


O check not, thoughtless Parent, Childhood's tear ; 

Let him pour out the sorrows of his breast, 

And know that thou, too, feelest them, and best. 
Too soon come iron days, and thoughts that sear 
Young Virtue such as his; the Child revere— 

That, while his limbs enlarge with man imprest, 

His little heart grow freely with the rest, 

Nor learn alone one coward lesson—Fear. 


Open thy heart to me, ingenuous Boy ! 

And know by thine own tears what ’tis to weep, 
By thine own mirth how blessed to enjoy ; 

Truth part thy lips, not niggard Caution keep. 
Open thy heart—no narrow door for Sin; 
But wide, ‘ that all the Virtues may rush in.” 


NIGHT, 


Mysterious hour, that wrappest me around 
With the dark mantle of ill-boding Night ; 
Thou dost awake within more ghastly bright 
The Mind's eye to discern the prison ground, 
Where, with far worse than iron fetters bound— 
Its own sad thoughts—it seeks, yet loathes the sight; 
What lies between me and yon casement light, 
Blank solitude; invisible, profound. 


Yon little beam tells of a gentle Home, 

- Looks that the Night illume, and Love’s warm breath— 
Dark is the gulf between us—and this dome 

Of starry Heaven wears now a pall of Death. 

I stand, enclosed in nights and thoughts forlorn— 

But thou wilt beam on me again, sweet Morn! 


THE BROOK——-THE WATERS OF CONSOLATION. 


Ah! well do I remember thee, sweet Brook, 
How on thy margin once I did complain, 
When Grief was at my heart, and in my brain ; 
How thou didst pour thy song, that gently shook 
The curious boughs that into thee did look; 
That sometimes Pity ’twas—sometimes ’twas Pain, 
Atid now ’twas changed to prattling sport again ; 
Now low, like evening hymn from Holy book. 
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That Grief has left no trace—thy banks I tread— 
And hear those tones that rise through all thy way, 
Like Memory’s Music from enchanted bed. 
So when some gusty Storm hath passed away, 
This little Flower uplifts its humbled head, 
In thankful wonder at thy water's play. 


THE LOVER'S MOONLIGHT. 


I saw a Lover—on his upraised brow 
The Midnight Moon had in sweet token lighted. 
Then knew he that his absent Love, his plighted, 
Was present—in her thought and in her vow. 
Blest Creatures! whom night-wandering Angels bow 
To bless, and leave the low sunk world benighted : 
Love knows no Time—for it is ever—Now! 
Love knows no space—for Hearts must live united ! 


Blest Creatures ye! for Nature’s self doth plot 
Your communing, and levels this terrene, 
And prostrates all it holds, as it were not; 
And lifts her lamp up in the sky serene, 
That both might gaze upon one Heavenly spot, 
And Love alone might live and breathe between. 


THE CONTRAST. 


Ungentle Love wakes Love of gentler mood, 
As tenderest Pity liveth link’d to Pain. 

What else shall soothe the frenzy of the brain ? 

Once I remember on a cliff I stood, 

And gave a name out to the winds. * The Wood 
Down the ravine moan’d with it to the plain— 
The river bore it onward to the main 

That roll’d it back again in every flood. 


It called the Fiends out of the passing clouds, 

As they th’ uprooted rocks would on me cast, 
And the dim wood gleamed pale with ghostly shrouds. 
Then Laura came—she smil’d—the Frenzy pass’d. 
She kneel’d to me—and laid upon her breast 
My aching head—and look’d me into rest. 


MIDNIGHT, 


Soft be thy step! Night, the meek mother, lies 

In the deep bosom of the silent wood, 

Around her nestled all the feather’d brood ; 

The sainted stars, that sentinel the skies, 

Take watchword from the River Mysteries 
(Whose streamlets skirt this silvan neighbourhood, 
Tuning their music to their dreamiest mood), 

To shed their influence on her sleeping eyes. 


So some pale Abbess, in her shadowed cell— 

While all around her the pure sisters rest— 
Blends in her dreams the organ’s distant swell 

And bright-eyed Angels hovering o’er her breast. 
Here Heavenly Peace, and Peace on Earth combine— 
Night be thy pillow too, their guarded shrine. 
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NOVEMBER. 


She was a lusty maid, to Winter wed, 

Young Winter, a fresh bridegroom—yet full soon 
Came Sorrow, ere ’twas half the honeymoon ; 

And gusty Passion stormed—then tears she shed— 
And when she fain would smile, she hung her head. 
Overseer Poverty, a surly loon, 

Knocked at the door, and chilled their sunless noon ; 
Hard was their fare, and harder still their bed— 
Then Winter rigorous was. This ill she brooked, 
And in her pinched consumption, as she bowed, 

The impatient Bridegroom daily on her looked, 
And soon he wrapped her in her snowy shroud ; 
Then, while the winds moaned o’er her lonely grave, 
He sped—and tuned his voice to many a merry stave. 


INFINITY OF ART. 


Say what is Art? Th’ acquirement of a sense 
Discoverable, dormant, incomplete— 

Poetry, Painting, Music; do they cheat 

The understanding with false ravishments 

Of things that are not?) No: when man invents 
He but discovers ; and, with favoured feet, 
Walks privileged where Angels pass and meet— 
And bringeth back, as ‘twere, the rudiments 

Of their high language, that in perfect state 

Of Being transformed celestial shall be ours ; 
With thorough knowledge to communicate, 
Though there were neither Eye nor Ear. O Powers 
IlKmitable !—’tis but the outer hem 

Of God’s great mantle our poor stars do gem. 


DEATH. 


Time was that Death and I were bitterest foes, 
And oft I pictured him with noiseless feet 
Threading the busy crowds from street to street, 
While his fell finger touch’d and thinn'd their rows— 
And still the waves of Life did round him close. 
And then the Tyrant left his wonted beat, 
‘Stealing ’mong children at their play, unmeet 
For his strong grasp—and chill’d their vernal rose. 


But now methinks ekinder form he takes— 
The good Physician, bringing anodyne 
For aching hearts—and oft his glass he shakes 
To speed Life’s woes, that with the sands combine. 
Now, like a gentle friend, my pillow makes, 
And with soft pressure lays his hand in mine. 
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Part II. 


Tue ordinances of July 1830 did not 
surprise M. Casimir Perier. But 
what would be the conduct of France 
with respect to them? That was the 
question with him—and he was re- 
solved not to be the leader of the Op- 
position. Was resistance legitimate ? 
Did not the 14th article of the Charta 
of 1830 fully enable the King to re- 
sort to the measures he had enacted? 
And, were not the intentions of the 
coalition such as to compel Charles X. 
to avail himself of the special powers 
conferred by that article? Why did 
Charles X. make the ordinances in 
question? To gratify an inordinate 
love of power and domination? His 
worst enemies do not accuse him of 
that. To carry into effect a long pre- 
meditated attack on the Charta of 
1814, and on the constitutional liber- 
ties thereby conferred? There is no 
evidence to establish such a pre- 
sumption. To gratify the Ultra Ro- 
manists and the Court? Charles X. 


was not the dupe of that party, though, 
to avoid the infidelity and irreligion of 
the popular leaders, he preferred the 
Roman Catholic ascendency. Did he 
make the ordinances in question with 
the intention of establishing perma- 
nently a new form of Government in 


France? This is not probable; and, 
indeed, to the end of his days, the mo- 
narch declared that he was friendly to 
the constitutional form established by 
the Charta. Why, then, did he make 
the ordinances of July? dt was be- 
cause he was satisfied that the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Press had 
formed a coalition to overthrow the 
principle of a constitutional govern- 
ment—viz., that of three powers in 
the state, intending to usurp for the 
representative power in the Govern- 
ment the rights which belonged to the 
Chamber of Peers, as well as those 
which belonged to the Crown. It was 
because the monarch believed that 
France sincerely desired a constitu- 
tional monarchy, aud not a sham 
republic — because he believed that 
France was attached to her princes ; 
and because he thought that by taking 
this decision to stand against the en- 
croachments of the representative, or 


the hereditary and royal powers of the 
state, he should succeed in restoring 
that equilibriam which even Casimir 
Perier could not but feel had been de- 
ranged. M. Casimir Perier resolved, 
when the ordinances appeared, on re. 
maining a spectator. He could not 
believe that a Government, making 
such ordinances, and committing such 
measures, was unprepared to defend 
them ; and he had too great a horror 
of civil war to encourage, even bya 
look, any other than what he termed a 
legal resistance. The ordinances ap- 
peared on Monday. He remained at 
home the whole day, and took no part 
at the meetings of political clubs, 
or even private assemblies. On the 
evening of the second day, Tuesday, 
some young men waited upon him at 
his house and asked him to give them 
a signal, a drapeau, a word, a sign. 
«* What would you do?”’ he replied; 
‘do you think, then, that the Go- 
vernment, when it made such ordi. 
nances as these, did not propose, first 
of all, the forces to defend them? And 
have we the thunderbolts of Heaven 
at our command to strike them? No; 
those who made the ordinances have, 
doubtless, large forces to defend them; 
our resistance can only be a legal, be- 
fore the Chambers, the Tribunals, and 
at the Electoral Colleges.’ Thus, 
from the testimony of Casimir Perier 
himself, it is evident that if the Prince 
de Polignac and his coadjutors had 
taken those steps which it was expect- 
ed they would have done, to defend 
the ordinances they counselled the 
King to make, the ordinances would 
not have been overthrown by an un- 
armed populace, and an arrangement 
would have been made which would 
have secured to the Crown its heredi- 
tary and legal rights, and to the Cham- 
bers their just but defined privileges. 
But the Ministry that counselled the 
ordinances did not dare to tell the 
King that it was probable they would 
be resisted by brute force. ‘Thus all 
military precautions were omitted— 
the command of the city and the troops 
was left in inefficient hands—a few 
*‘ proletaires” and * gamins” swelled 
their ranks—and a mere emeute of 
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_— printers became a revolu- 
tion 

As soon as the ordinances appeared, 
Lafitte and his party sent to all the 
environs of Paris, twenty leagues 
round, agents charged to ascertain the 
number and names of the regiments 
marching to the capital, or within its 
reach. These reports were transmit- 
ted, by various means, to the head- 
quarters of the Rue Lafitte—then the 
Rue d’Artois! These reports were 
favourable to the Revolution. They 
communicated the astounding fact that 
no troops of any importance were to 
be found—that the Government had 
left itself to the mercy and sympathy 
of the most democratical populace in 
the world—and that the precautions 
taken by the Government were not 
more than those which would have 
been taken in the event of some serious 
strike among workmen, or of some 
mobs on account of a scarcity of 
work, or a rise in the price of bread. 

From that moment, 7. e. from Tues- 
day evening, when these reports ar- 
rived from many and sure agents, the 
Revolution party resolved on attempt- 
ing a physical resistance. Up to that 
moment it was purely moral. But M. 


Casimir Perier was no party to a phy- 


sical resistance. On the contrary, he 
waited on the Ministers on Wednes- 
day, endeavoured to prevail on the 
Cabinet to counsel the King to with- 
draw the ordinances, and resorted to 
every wise and honourable measure to 
prevent, if possible, the effusion of 
blood. Wednesday was a day of 
doubt to all parties. The Deputies at 
Paris vainly met, and vainly protested. 
In the evening, some faithful servants 
of the Royal Family waited on Casi- 
_mir Perier, and endeavoured to pre- 
vail on him to raise his voice to 
* quell the tumult. He consented to 
do so, on one condition, viz. that the 
ordinances were withdrawn. The 
next day his wishes were complied 
with, and he was appointed Prime 
Minister. But the mob had defeated 
the troops—the paving stones had tri- 
umphed over the cannon, and the race 
of Hugues Capet was dethroned by 
the fatal word of the chief of the Re- 
volution, Lafayette, who replied to 
Count D’ Argout, ‘ It is too late.” 
When, on Thursday the 29th July, 
1830, Casimir Perier perceived that 
the army had joined the mob, and that 
the populace was triumphant, he rush- 
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ed to the public place, he no longer 
remained at home; ** We must save 
the remains of the monarchy at least,” 
he exclaimed ; and by his energy and 
influence he prevented the continuance 
of acivil war. He counselled some 
faithful, but abandoned battalions, no 


longer to resist, since that resistence 


would be useless. He spoke of a king, 
and a monarchy, when no one else 
dared to mention the words; and 
when the populace and the revolution- 
ary leaders wished to confer unlimited 
power on the municipal commission, 
he refused to accept the offer which 
was made, and distinctly stated that all 
he should do would be purely of a 
municipal character, reserving to the 
electors and the Chambers the right 
of establishing a general Government. 
The last platoon of the royal guards 
had not left Paris before his mind was 
filled with apprehension at the then ap- 
palling state of the country. It was 
without a Government—all was anar- 
chy ; and but one thought then filled 
his mind—it was to re-establish order. 
This thought never abandoned him to 
the last moment of his life. He had 
not made the Revolution, and theyhad 
not sufficiently trusted him. This 
want of mutual confidence had beena 
great evil. Such men as Guizot and 
Perier might have adorned any Go- 
vernment, and their devotion would 
have been as sincere as their counsels 
would have been beneficial. 

Casimir Perier was one of the first 
to recognise the right and the fact of 
anewroyalty. Admitted immediately 
into the counsels of the Lieutenant- 
general, and then of the King, he took 
one of the most active parts in the 
decisive acts of that.epoch. Presi- 
dent of the Elective Chamber, he pre- 
sented to Louis Philippe the Constitu- 
tional Charta, which he swore to before 
God and his country. But he felt 
that this was but the mere commence- 
ment of his duties. It was necessary 
to secure the repeal of the old dynasty. 
It was necessary to obtain at least the 
non-resistance of France to the Revo- 
lution. It was necessary to re-estab- 
lish and maintain material order, the 
authority of the laws, the action of an 
Administration, and to show to Europe 
something like the form of a Govern- 
ment. Something yet more difficult 
was necessary, for it was essential to 
govern this Revolution, The work 
was new in France, and it appeared 
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impossible ; but Casimir Perier brought 
to it all the power of a vigorous and 
manly mind, and all the energies of a 
deep and settled, as well as energetic 
conviction. 

The Revolution of 1830 was re- 
garded by Europe not only with sus- 
picion, but with hate. This was just 
and natural. One Revolution had 
scarcely been closed, and France had 
hardly begun to enjoy the benefits of a 
constitutional and mixed Government, 
when a new abyss opened, and new 
horrors presented themselves to the 
view. The chiefs of that Revolution 
were wellknown. Their manceuvres 
-had long attracted the attention of the 
Northern Powers. The Governments 
of Europe were not wholly taken by 
surprise, except as to the moment of 
the convulsion, and they were prepa- 
red at once to decide that the watch- 
word should be “reststance.”’ This 
word “ resistance” was that of Casi- 
mir Perier. He resolved rather to die 
a victim to order than to live the slave 
of anarchy. He determined rather 
to perish on the revolutionary block 
than be linked to the revolutionary car. 
He knew France—her first revolu- 
tion—her public men—her parties— 


her causes of complaint—her preju- 


dices—her aversions. He knew that 
France was wholly unfitted for re- 
publican or popular government, and 
he had suffered too much himself in 
his own proud and independent spirit 
from the despotism of the empire, to 
desire to see re-established the Impe- 
rial regime. He was not, therefore, 
at all surprised that the first move- 
ment of foreign powers should be to 
distrust the Revolution, distrust all 
who had been concerned in the Oppo- 
sition, either in or out of the Cham- 
bers, under the Restoration. Yet he 
knew, as far as he was personally con- 
cerned, that he had never desired the 
overthrow of the dynasty of the Bour- 
bons, and had never conspired with 
the Orleanist party, from 1820 down- 
wards, to place that Prince upon the 
throne. He had been a member of 
the Opposition, it was true, but he had 
never belonged to a cabal. Casimir 
Perier, in his early interviews with 
the Lieutenant-General, alwaysdirect- 
ed the conversation to the necessity of 
paying more attention to the opinions 
of Europe, and less to those of the 
populace. He was, above all, desir- 
ous that the Revolution of 1830 should 


[Aug. 
be unstained with the blood of inno. 
cent and unoffending victims. No one 
had deplored more sincerely than he 
had done the assassination of Louis 
XVI. and the butchery of Marie An- 
toinette, and he had a horror of re. 
volutionary scaffolds. He regarded 
the Revolution of 1830 as a great ne- 
cessity, which could only be justified 
by the moderation of its character, by 
the abstinence of its agents from all 
sorts of extravagances—by the wis. 
dom of its measures, and the tempe- 
rance of its demands; and by, in facet, 
showing, by its conduct and conversa- 
tion, that it-did not desire to annul 
treaties, to break through engage. 
ments, to disturb neighbours, to plot 
against thrones, to unsettle the minds 
of other people and the institutions of 
other nations, but that its unique ob- 
ject was to establish in France a con- 
stitutional monarchy, with a prince on 
the throne, chosen because he was a 
Bourbon, and because he was a man 
of firm character, energetic mind, and 
resolute habits, having a large family 
of sons to succeed him, and thus to 
establish a new and a permanent dy- 
nasty. 

There can be no doubt that Europe 
viewed with dismay the Revolution of 
1830, and it is as true that nearly all 
the Governments resolved not only to 
resist Propagandism in their own 
states, but likewise to attack and de- 
stroy that spirit and party in France. 
The almost simultaneous movements 
in Belgium, Poland, Germany, and 
on the Spanish frontiers, demonstrated 
to the northern and southern Govern- 
ments of Europe that, whatever might 
be the intentions of such men as Louis 
Philippe, and his servants Casimir Pe- 
rier, M. Guizot, Baron Louis, and the 
Duke de Broglio, those who may be 
said to have made the Revolution of 
1830, to have prepared it and conduct- 
ed it, were also en mesure to carry the 
fire and the sword into all neigh- 
bouring states. They were resolved, 
cotite qu'il coute, on maintaining the 
Revolution the work of their hands, 
and it was for Europe to decide whe- 
ther, to avoid and avert the tremen- 
dous evils of a general conflagration, 
it would consent to the independent 
existence of the new French dynasty. 
It was clear to Casimir Perier that 
Europe would consent to no such 
thing, unless France should first prove 
by her conduct that she had no desire 
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to disturb the Governments of sur- 
rounding states. Europe had not dis- 
turbed France, but France had dis- 
turbed Europe. Europe had no gua- 
rantees to offer to France, but she re- 
quired them from her. Europe was 
disposed to listen to proposals—not to 
make them. Casimir Perier felt this. 
He therefore proclaimed the necessity 
for declaring, that France, ia making 
her Revolution, had no intention to vio- 
late existing arrangements, or to break 
existing treaties. How dangerous, 
however, was such a declaration to the 
throne of Louis Philippe! for her Bar- 
ricades had hardly been removed— 
the populace was still in arms, and 
Vive la Pologne !” was the cry from 
the Manche to the Pyrenees. 

The real revolutionary party in 
France desired sincerely and truly an 
European war. ‘This they did not 
conceal. They only wished for a pre- 
text for the re-enactment of 1793. 
But there was another party scarcely 
less dangerous, though somewhat less 
wicked. It was a party which, in or- 


der to defend the Revolution of 1830 
from foreign attack, maintained that 
it was indispensable “ to carry the 


war into the enemy’s country.” This 
party required that Mina and Valdez 
should be encouraged to get up a civil 
war in the Basque Provinces, in order 
to divert the attention of Spain from 
France. That the cause of the Poles 
should be defended, in order to occupy 
the attention of Russia and Prussia. 
And that the Italians should be aided 
in their attempts to free themselves 
from Austrian Governments, and that 
the Governments of the Duke of Mo- 
dena, the Duchess of Parma, and of the 
Papal States, should be overthrown. 
This was called by Lamarque, Constant, 
Lafayette, Lafitte, and the whole of 
the revolutionary party, “ Zhe system 
of self-defence ;” and Casimir Perier 
was invited to adopt it. But the in- 
Vitation was not listened to, and Casi- 
mer Perier replied, “ La paix est pos- 
sible, et le moyen de la maintenir est 
que la France soit calme et son gou- 
vernement regulier, si la guerre doit 
susciter l’anarchie, a plus forte raison 
lanarchie enfanterait la guerre. Que 
la France reprime les soupgons, les 
_ Tessentimens ; les alarmes d’un patrio- 
tisme ombrageux ; la paix depend de 
8a sagesse, et la politique qui la pacifie 
au-dedans, est aussi Ja seule qui Ja ga- 
rantisse au dehors, Defensive et 
conservative, tels doivent étre les 
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caractéres de la Revolution en France, 
comme en Europe.” 

This policy was the only one which 
was suitable to the Monarchy of the 
7th August. The very first day it 
was the secret policy of the Duke of 
Orleans. But what obstacles were 
there not to vanquish! What preju- 
dices to overcome, or even to gratify ! 
And still more, what illusions to dis- 
sipate! Those who made the Revo- 
lution of 1830 were perpetually ex- 
claiming, ‘ The Revolution of 1830 
will make the circuit of the world!” 
and the frontiers of France were al- 
ready, in imagination, transported to 
the Rhine and the Alps—to Savoy 
and the Rhenish Provinces! The 
crown of Belgium was to be placed on 
the head of the Duke de Nemours, and 
the throne of Greece to be offered to the 
Duke d’ Aumerle, the Prince de Join- 
ville, or even to the baby boy, the Duke 
de Montpensier. The treaties of 1814 
were to be torn to pieces as waste pa- 
per—a new division of Europe was to 
be made by France—and we heard 
every morning, from the National, the 
Tribune, and even from the Courter 
Francais, ‘les rots s’en vont.” A policy 
so directly opposed as was that of 
Louis Philippe and of Casimir Perier to 
these views and these wishes could not 
then be put into practice without a 
counter-revolution, and could not be 
proclaimed without the most imminent 
danger. Many repelled such a policy . 
without understanding it, and many 
more desired its success, without dar- 
ing to hope for it. Though it was the 
only reasonable and the only truly 
French policy, yet it was not the mo- 
ment to proclaim it. Doubtless, the 
inmost thoughts of all reasonable men 
were in its favour, but, at any rate, it 
did not appear on the surface of public 
opinion. The smoke of the Barricades 
still covered the country, and the ru- 
mours and noise of a passing opinion 
appeared to the ignorant to be as the 
echo of the cannon of the Hotel de 
Ville. 

This line of policy, adopted in the 
first Council of Ministers of the new 
King, often prevailed. It inspired wise 
measures and excellent speeches, but 
in the state of uncertainty in which it 
was placed, it was often obliged to. 
make concessions, as it frequently had 
to submit to sad disappointments. 
The exigencies of foreign powers be- 
came necessarily greater in proportion 
as the revolutionary party appeared to 
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gain ground, and the Ministry of the 
7th of August, 1836, was overthrown! 
Whilst member of that Cabinet, M. 
Perier made known, on various and im- 
portant occasions, his firm and unchang- 
ing convictions; but he preserved a 
great degree ofreserve on ordinary mat- 
ters—satisfied in his own mind, that the 
time had not come when it would be 
either prudent or practicable to pro- 
claim, insist on, and enforce a Con- 
servative policy. His retreat from 
office exalted the apprehensions of Eu- 
rope and the alarms of wise and mo- 
derate men. He was surrounded, con- 
sulted, looked up to—his wisdom in- 
sured him respect—his popularity with 
the middling classes caused him to be 
consulted. ‘ Il n'est pas temps; c'est 


trop t6t ; sachez attendre’’—he repeat- - 


ed day after day to those who urged 
him to come forward, and to make a 
stand against the hurly-burly, confu- 
sion, agitation, and next to anarchy 
which prevailed. The Ministry of the 
2d November, 1830, with M. Lafitte 
at its head, was formed, and M. Casimir 
Perier became once more the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Soon after the Revolution, he had ced- 
ed these functions to M. Lafitte. He 
now returned to them—and the Cham- 
ber was as much in need of his reso- 
lution as was the Cabinet itself. 

The Lafitte Ministry was feebleness 
personified It wished, or professed 
it wished, for the Monarchy and for 
peace, but it knew not how to enforce 
the conditions of peace or of the Mon- 
archy. Howcouldit! For M. La- 
fitte, the revolutionist banker and con- 
spirator, to have proclaimed himself a 
Conservative would have been too 
preposterous ; so he took to tricking, 
but it did not succeed. When does 
it? All the wisdom and prudence of 
Louis Philippe and of the Duke de 
Broglie were necessary to avoid a 
rupture with Europe—for every day 
some new occasion was offered for an 
open war. France was ignorant of 
her peril. She imagined that because 
she did not really desire war, therefore 
that the Propagandism of her parties, 
and the conspiracies of her revolution- 
ary leaders, were but of little import- 
ance. She forgot that example is 
dangerous, more dangerous than pre- 
cept; and she did not perceive that 
public opinion was all at sea—that 
the state vessel was without a pilot— 
that there was mutiny on board—and 
that the Chambers did not dare to say 
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to the Revolution, Hitherto thou hast 
proceeded, but thou shalt proceed no 
further. Still, some discussions of ap 
important character had brought the 
two opposing systems before the coun. 
try, aud yet the Ministry hesitated 
what course to take. Casimir Perier 
presided over these debates with an 
inflexible severity. His face was pale 
and sad. He saw the cloud in the 
horizon. He knew that the storm 
would be terrible—but he resolved, 
when the proper moment came, that 
he would face it. 

The evil increased. He witnessed 
its progress, yet he still decided that, 
though it was time to expose, the 
moment had not arrived to combat it. 
During four long months he watched, 
night and day, the progress of the evil, 
and his mind was perpetually occupied 
with the question. He saw that 
France had still her illusions—that 
still they were too near the noise of 
the Revolution to hear the small still 
voice of peace and of order—and in 
the long conversations he had with a 
small number of friends, he always 
led the discussion to this question, and 
spoke with the anxious tone of a man 
who deliberated on the: salvation of 
his country, and on the glory of her 
name. ‘To those who pressed him to 
act—to make a stand, and not to suf- 
fer the Revolutionary party to proceed 
further, he always replied, ‘* Z/ est trop 
t6t, le temps n'est pas venu.” Often 
did he refuse to his political friends at 
the Chamber of Deputies, when pre- 
sident, the permission to speak on in. 
significant subjects, lest, through such 
debates, the great and decisive ques- 
tion should be prematurely, and, there- 
fore, injuriously discussed at the public 
tribunal. Limeute after emeute took 
place, but the Lafitte Ministry had 
disposed of the fate of the ex-Mi- 
nisters of Charles X., and this terrible 
affair was heard and decided. At length 
the moment approached when it be- 
came indispensable to know whether 
France was to be governed by Paris 
mobs in the streets, composed of anar- 
chists, thieves, and “ proletaires,” ot 
whether there were to be a regular 
throne, regular laws, a regular go- 
vernment, a regular army, and the 
institutions at last promised by the 
Revolution and Charta of 1830. The 
subject could admit of no longer delay; 
and the emeute of the 18th of Febru- 
ary, 1831, decided the question. 

The Emeute of 13th February, 183], 
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was of a nature to open even a most 
friendly eye to the weakness of the 
Lafitte Administration. Some depu- 
ties resolved to speak out to the 
Chamber, and to excite it from its 
apparent and false security. M. Gui- 
got attacked the Ministry from the 
Tribune, and the Ministry replied 
by announcing an early dissolution of 
the Cabinet. The fall of the Lafitte 
Administration was one of the greatest 
blessings ever conferred on France or 
on Europe. Whilst it boasted of its 
pacific and moderate intentions, it en- 
couraged the hopes, and raised the 
expectations of the ultra- Liberal party. 
Whilst it affected independence and a 
great love of national honour, it was, 
like the Melbourne Administration, 
the slave of a faction, and the ally of 
revolutionists. Whilst it gave daily 
and solemn promises to the ambassa- 
dors of foreign powers that it desired 
to cultivate the best possible under- 
standing with the Governments they 
represented, it at the same time encou- 
raged secretly the hopes of the Poles 
without meaning to help them; told 
the French party in Belgium that it 
was convinced that the union of that 
province with France was the only 
means of putting for ever at rest the 
agitations of the Low Countries ; sup- 
plied means to the Spanish Liberals to 
carry on their political intrigues and 
their border insurrections; kept the 
Italian refugees in a state of suspense, 
sometimes encouraging and at other 
times discouraging them ; and, in one 
word, preached peace, but encouraged 
war—preached order, and yet was the 
author of anarchy. 

Casimir Perier neither excited nor 
restrained those who took the lead in 
their subversion of a Government of 
clubs, emeutes, and mob dominion. 
He felt that the time was at hand, but 
he thought the moment had scarcely 
arrived ; he resolved not to undertake 
the task of governing without having 
at least reasonable chances of success. 
He did not desire office for the sake 
of its glitter or show; he had more 
ambition than that. Naturally an 
enemy of disorder—profoundly attach- 
ed to all ideas of anthority—of subor- 
dination—of respect—inaceessible to 
speculative illusions—full of contempt 
and irony for the polities of romancers 
and poets—he saw with some severity 
and some disgust the agitations of 
modern society, and, above all, that 
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veloped by the Revolution of 1830. 
He felt, then, neither joy nor happi- 
ness when he saw the day arrive for 
him to seize the reins of Govern- 
ment; but casting on his country a 
firm but a sad look of distrust and 
sorrow, he accepted the mission with 
the sentiment of a man who has a 
great duty to perform—with the dis- 
trust of a mind chagrined, but with 
the courage of a great and noble 
heart. 

March 13, His celebrated Ministry of 
1831,wasno hasty combination. Before 
forming it, he was resolved to know the 
real state of the police, the finance, 
and the diplomacy of the country. 
He saw and conferred with the former 
Council; he deliberated a long time 
before he declared his resolution ; he 
really and truly hesitated more than 
once, and he did not consent to be 
chief of the Cabinet till he had sounded 
well all the questions, resolved, at least 
in principle, all the difficulties, and. 
examined profoundly all the repug- 
nances, as well.as all the objections. 
He wished that, from the moment the 
Ministry should be named, it should 
begin to act. Unity—an entire, and 
well-based, and well-considered unity 
was that which he regarded as indis- 
pensable. The difficulty was great 
to bring all together to one way of 
thinking and to one system of action, 
but yet he succeeded; and when he 
saw the Ministry ready to be formed 
and to act, he received from the hand of 
Louis Philippe the commission to unite 
the proposed members into a Cabinet. 
He was one of those-who would not 
consent to accept the confidence of a 
prince without being assured that he 
possessed the means of rendering him- 
self worthy. The situation of France 
when Casimir Perier accepted office 
and formed his Ministry was most 
deplorable. She had no ally but Eng- 
land ; she had no public opinion; her 
finances were in a most melancholy 
situation ; her public credit was gone; 
her trade and commerce were in a state 
of ruin; her manufactories were clos- 
ed; her nobility were emigrating, or 
selling their properties and funds and _. 
converting all into ready money ; her 
metropolis was daily exposed to the 
agitation of street emeutes and insur- 
rections in the public place ; her poli- 
tical and revolutionary clubs were in- 
creasing every week, and were de- 
manding new coneessions every day ; 
her press insulted the throne, the 
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altar, and the privileged classes — 
preached anarchy and levelling in broad 
day; and, whilst the ambassadors of 
foreign powers were insulted in their 
hotels, the clergy were thrown into 
the Seine, or hunted down like wild 
beasts when they appeared in public. 
The working classes necessarily suf- 
fered much from this sad state of de- 
pression, misery, and anarchy. The 
Propagandist party urged them to pil- 
lage—and the modern Robespierrian 
demagogues counselled the sans cu- 
lottes to proceed to the Faubourg St 
Germain and rob the hotels of the 
absent nobility—or hang those they 
might find at the next lamp-posts. 
There was no cry heard but for a gene- 
ral war, and those who discouraged this 
notion were stigmatised as traitors and 
scoundrels. We remember to have 
witnessed in Paris the emeute of 13th 
February, 1831, and to have asked 
some of the leaders the objects they 
had in view; but they could give no 
other account of their principles and 
wishes than “ i faut la guerre.” 
«© War! War!” was their only cry— 
but it was war to the cottage as well 
as to the throne—war to the altar as 
well as to the home—and war to all 
who possessed, on the part of those 
who did not. 

The policy of the Cabinet of the 
13th of March was the natural policy 
of the monarchy of 1830—but it was 
never recognised nor proclaimed fill 
Casimir Perier undertook to do so. 
Oh, how loud was that howl which 
proceeded from all parts, when Casi- 
mir Perier proclaimed that the policy 
of his Administration would be “ peace, 
liberty, and public order!” His true 
merit was, not that of having discover- 
ed the system, for from the moment 
Louis Philippe was named King he 
declared he would adopt no other ; 
but Casimir Perier was the first Mi- 
nister who proclaimed that these were 
his intentions—he was the first who 
said, “* Mine shall be a system of re- 
sistance ’’—not a negative policy, but 
a policy of action; he was the first 
who gave that tone of authority which 
is so necessary to a Government, and 
which commands confidence. He 
was,.the first who rallied round the 
Government not only the interests, but 
the convictions and devotedness of the 
middling classes, and assured, to the 
cold and chilling system of repression 
and counter-revolution, the support 
of the convictions, and even of the 
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enthusiasm of all thinking and ener. 
getic men. It was at a moment of 
peril like that we have described, 
that Casimir Perier, renouncing the 
ease of a brilliant position, and of 
an untouched popularity, delivered 
himself up, without illusions, sacri. 
ficing all his ease and all his popu. 
larity at once, to the perfidy and 
mgenaces of all the factions then so 
powerful and sanguinary—ready to 
defend his cause against the authors 
of the Revolution — not underrating 
any obstacle or peril—but rather re. 
garding the horizon as more charged 
and more black than even was the 
case. He was indeed superior, but 
not insensible to calumny and injus- 
tice. He knew and felt that to go- 
vern France then, was to renounce all 
repose, all security, all ease ; and yet, 
though his health was most frail, and 
his constitution most feeble, he en- 
tered the arena—ay, and by no means 
certain of victory. He regarded the 
Revolution of 1830 as a most danger. 
ous experiment. He knew that that 
experiment must fail if any other po- 
licy were adopted than that which he 
proposed, but he was by no means cer- 
tain that even that policy would suc- 
ceed. He was also no theorist. He 


had not, therefore, the consolation de- 
rived by some men from a belief in 


abstract principles. He had no great 
confidence in political friends, and 
none in political partisans. He en- 
deavoured to imagine that he should 
be deserted by all, and even conduct- 
ed as a victim to some revolutionary 
orgies, to be offered up as a sacrifice 
to their mad and brutal passions ; and 
all this he realised in his own mind; 
and yet, with all these motives for re- 
nouncing, instead of accepting the 
terrific duties of Prime Minister at 
that moment, he accepted the com- 
bat, feeling, as he was, the only man 
who at that moment could stand in 
the breach. Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that at the palace and the court 
Casimir Perier had some personal 
enemies. He was proud, haughty, 
domineering ; had strong passions 
and strong dislikes; and was resol- 
ved to be a real bona fide Presi- 
dent of the Council, presiding himself 
over all the meetings of the Cabinet, 
and not allowing Louis Philippe to 
continue his favourite system of pre- 
siding himself. He was willing to 
undertake all his responsibility of an 
undivided presidentship, but he saw 
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resolved that it should be undi- 
vided. 

When Casimir Perier took office, 
the approaching dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies, rendered essen- 
tial by the fact of the Revolution of 
1830, was likewise unfavourable to 
the developement of his system. Who 
could predict what a new Chamber 
mightsay, think, anddecide? The press 
—the clubs—the schools—the young 
and ardent portion of thearmy and Na- 
tional Guards, were all opposed to the 
system of “* peace, liberty, and public 
order.” Their cry was still for war. 
The whole of the west of France was in 
a state of agitation. The question of 
Belgium was so wholly undecided, 
that the question of peace or war was 
still in suspense. Poland still fought 


valiantly with broken swords. Nearly 


all the press excited daily the warlike 
dispositions of the lower orders—and 
by degrees all France had become in- 
oculated with the mania for war. It 
became necessary then to give confi- 
dence to Europe, without abandoning 
the new French dynasty ; to satisfy 
France, without allowing her pas- 
sions to be gratified ; and to bring one 
party to resign itself to the Revo- 
lution of 1830, as understood by 
the conservateurs—and to bring the 
other to be contented with the simple 
change of dynasty, and with the revi- 
sion of a few of the articles of the 
Charta of 1814. Yet Casimir Perier 
had to fulfil the promises made by the 
Charta of 1830; and deeply did he 
regret one of those promises, viz. the 
destruction of the Hereditary Peerage. 
He had also at once to show to Europe 
that he did not fear war whilst he of- 
fered peace ; and that the sword was 
at his side whilst the olive-branch was 
inhis hand. And in the midst of all 
these difficulties he was surrounded 
every where by distrust—for no mind 
was confiding—every where by un- 
certainty—for no one was satisfied. 
He had but one idea, one reply, to 
oppose to all this—and that was 


“ Je veux la paix, et je ne veux que la 
Charte ;” 


In other words, he insisted that the 
monarchy of 1830 should be, and 
should also be considered, as a defini- 


tive and regular Government. “ Wise - 


dom and pride,” said Casimir Perier, 
“should be inscribed on the banner 
of our national Revolution.” 

But that which he said, it was_ne- 
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cessary also for him to prove. In 
politics a system is not every thing. 
The system should be reasonable and 
wise ; but it is the execution of that 
system which assures to it success, 
which constitutes its glory. What 
did M. Perier bring along with him 
in support of the system which he pro- 
claimed? One only thing—but it was 
a great one—the security offered to 
France by his own character. M. 
Perier said at the Tribune, “ Pour 
garder la paix au dehors, comme pour 
la conserver au dedans, il ne faut 
peut-étre qu'une chose—c’est que la 
France soit gouvernée.” 

Under the preceding Administra- 
tions France had often asked, ‘* Where 
is the Government?” And echo an- 
swered, ‘* Where?” But with Casi- 
mir Perier the question could be put 
no longer. France soon knew, and 
soon felt, that she was governed in- 
deed. 

On one occasion an old friend of 
himself and of his family, attached 
to the cause of Bonaparte, and be- 
lieving that the Government of Na- 
poleon II. was practicable, attack- 
ed, in no very measured terms, the 
President of the Council, in his pri- 
vate dressing-room, to which he was 
always admitted at an early hour 
in the morning. ‘ M. Perier,” said 
the Bonapartist, “ your system can- 
not stand—all France is opposed to _ 
you—you are only supported by the 
bankers and capitalists of the Bourse 
—your system is selfish, pecuniary, 
disgraceful to France—and anti-na- 
tional ; France requires the old frac- 
tions of the empire—the destruction 
of the treaties of Vienna—the eman- 
cipation of the people of Europe, who 
are her natural allies—and not the 
kings of this continent, who can never 
sympathise with the Revolution of 
1830. Your system cannot last.” 

To all this he replied, “‘ The France 
you know is the France of the kennels, 
of the gutters, of the dregs of society, 
of the mob, of the clubs, of the schools; 
beardless boys, indolent vagabonds, 
and dissatisfied speculators. The 
France which supports my system ‘is 
opulent France, industrious France, 
honest and laborious France—well- 
principled France, which loves order 
as well as liberty, and peace better 
than conquest. We shall see which 
France will prevail. If yours shall 
succeed, do not imagine you will stop 
at even the terrorism of 1793—you 
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will go beyond that. The social re- 
volution you will then witness will 
exceed all the anarchy yet witnessed 
on the earth. If my Franee shall suc- 
ceed, you will see the Revolution of 
1830 every whererespected and looked 
up to—our new dynasty confided in 
and honoured—peace and order suc- 
ceed to the present state of incipient 
anarchy—and France will have gained 
all she proposed by the Revolution of 
July.” 

To this prediction the Bonapartist 
replied, that the system of Casimir 
Perier would lead back France to the 
institutions of the Restoration; and 
that, if plans and policy should suc- 
ceed, France would soon have no 
more liberty than she enjoyed under 
the reigns of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. His answer to this obser- 
vation was truly characteristic. 

‘‘ More liberty than under the Re- 
storation! More freedom than under 
thereignsof Louis XVIII. and Charles 
X.! Why, you do not know what 
you talk about ; no! tell your party— 
your Imperialists—your Republicans 
—tell them all, that if I live, they shall 
weep tears of blood to have back again 
the liberties of the Restoration! Dur- 
ing no period of the history of France, 
has so great a degree of liberty been 
enjoyed as during that portion of her 
existence. Take you back to the Re- 

_ storation! ah, indeed [ should be 
happy, happy beyond expression, if I 
eould ever hope again to see France 
as free, as prosperous, as blessed as 
she was under the Restoration !” 

The Bonapartist could say nomore. 
This was the system of Casimir Pe- 
rier, and he summed up all by say- 
ing, “ Je veux la paix, et je fe veux 
qtic la Charte.” 

It would be as unnecessary as it 
would be tedious to recount all the 
facts of his powerful and wise admi- 
nistration. It was conceived and di- 
rected by himself—and its object was 
clear and precise. At the commence. 
ment it astonished even those whom 
it satisfied. Even those who desired 
thost ardently its success were scep- 
tical as to its duration: Those who 
were in heart republicans still affected 
to love the new monarchy, and to de- 
sire its strength. Forit must not be 
forgotten that, even after the defeated 
emeute of the 14th July, 1831, the 
Republicans had not raised the stand- 
ard of the Republic. They still vow- 

‘ed their attachment to the dynasty of 
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Orleans, and their apprehensions lest 
the policy of M. Perier should be um 
favourable to its existence. The Con. 
servatives themselves could not believe 
in the possibility of their own success, 
It was too good to be true. Some 
even said, “ that he carried resistance 
too far;” and many a time was he 
obliged not only to attack the hydra 
of anarchy and Propagandism, but al. 
so to devote a portion of each day to 
encourage his timid though sincere 
followers. 

The elections of 1831 afforded 
great scope for the exercise of his 
energy and talents. He derived vast 
assistance from the advice of M. Gui- 
zot, and both publicly and privately 
acknowledged it to the end of his life, 
The struggle was desperate between 
wisdom and passion, false patriotism. 
and real love of country ; between the 
love of glory in the French charaeter, 
and the rising desire for peace; be. 
tween the enthusiasm and fanaticism 
of the mob, and the calm and digni. 
fied love of rational liberty of the su. 
perior and middling classes. When 
the Chamber met, it was unknown to 
itself as it was to the Government, 
Its new members arrived, and many, 
many of its old ones too—with all their 
suspicions, all the doubts, and misgiv- 
ings of the country, and with all its il. 
lusions. The old Liberal party was 
there with all its exigencies, though it 
confided in its own patriotism, and was 
willing to find a guide and a comman- 
der. During the Restoration, the old 
Liberal party had been too much a 
party; and too little a principal. This 
Casimir Perier knew—this he felt,— 
and this he deplored. No one pro- 
fessed riore formally than he did the 
constitutional necessity of a bond of 
union between the Chamber and the 
Ministry; but no one held in mire 
profound contempt that ambiguous 
policy which gave out that each mea- 
sure and each law must be judged of 
isolately, without paying any attention 
to the necessities of the Government, 
and the wants of the majority. When, 
then, the Deputies of 1831 elected M. 
LaritTe, the chief of the last Cabi- 
net, President of the Chamber, Cast- 
mir Perier gave in his resignation; 
and, but for the unexpected attack 
made by the King of the Pays Bas 
on the rebel province of Belgium, this 
eminent'statesman had resolved to leave 
office. That was a moment of pro- 
found danger for the new French -dy- 
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nasty: If Casittiir Perier had not con- 
sented to remain, a war with Europe 
yould, apparently at least, have been 
inevitable. How great was the anx- 
iety of the king and of the Conserva- 
tive interests of the country during 
that moment of uncertainty. How 
Joud was the laugh of joy and derision 
when the name of Larirre came out 
of the ballotting urn with a majority 
for him as President of the Chamber 
of Deputies! -The majority was but 
one—but Casimir Perier was no Lord 
Melbourne or Count Molé. He un- 
derstood the principle of a majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies very differ- 
ently to them; he acted on the princi- 
ple which decided the Duke of Wel- 
lington, when he resigned power be- 
cause a majority of THREE was against 
him. But the mirth and the satisfae- 
tion of the ultra-Liberal party was of 
short duration. Casimir Perier con- 
sented to remain in power, notwith- 
standing the defeat he sustained at the 
Chamber, or at least he consented to 
make another trial of the new Depu- 
ties. His decision was a wise one. 
The joy of the Revolutionary party at 
the momentary defeat of Casimir Pe- 
tier was a lesson to the Chamber it- 
self; and when it read in the columns 
of the Revolutionary prints the invec- 
tives poured forth against the Conser- 
vative policy of that statesman, and 
the curses heaped upon him when he 
consented to make another trial of 
the Chamber, the Deputies hesitated 
no longer. A majority, then, frank, 
loyal, and decided, rallied round the 
Conservative drapeau, and from that 
moment no Minister was ever sup- 
ported by a more compact and decided 
majority. But still the Opposition 
both within and without the-Chamber 
was formidable and numerous. Still 
the most dangerous theories were pro- 
mulgated in the most seductive forms, 
and it was not only necessary to de- 
fend against calumnious attacks and 
gloomy predictions a line of policy not 
yet in full operation, and the success 
of which was necessarily slow, if not 
even doubtful; but it was also essen- 
tial to prove to those who loved a ra- 
tional liberty, that to regulate is not 
to stifle it—that to keep it within 
bounds is not to crush it—and that 
resistance is not treason. This was 
the task which every day Casimir 
Perier had to recommence with pas- 
sion, ardour, and conviction, day after 

“day of a laborious session. M. Gui- 
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zot was oné of his principal supporters 
in this Herculean combat, and some 
effective aid was also supplied by M. 
Dupin. Many a day during this ses- 
sion will be noted in the Parliament- 
ary annals of France ; but none more 
so than when the debate arose on the 
‘‘ ordre du join motivé.” Warsaw 
had fallen, and its fall had produced 
a profound impression in France. All 
the fractions of the Opposition united 
to avail themselves of this event, and 
to convert it into instruments of ven- 
geance, revolt, and war. Paris hada 
sad and menacing aspect—tumultuous 
mobs appeared. One of them sur- 
rounded and wished to insult M. Pe- 
rier himself. They spoke of marching 
against. the Tuileries — of marching 
against the Chambers; and at the same 
time the question of Poland—z. e., 
the question of war or of peace—was 
brought under the attention of the 
Chamber. This was the sitting of 
the 2st of September. M. Perier, 
however, triumphed, and the peace of 
the world was decided by a majority 
of one hundred and sixteen. We say 


advisedly, * The peace of the world.” 
For if that day M. Casimir Perier 
had not triumphed, an universal war; 


a war of principles, a revolutionary 
war, must have followed, which would 
havé reproduced the ensemble of the 
war of the Convention, as well as the 
war of Napoleon. 

From the moment that Casimir Pe- 
rier had assured so formidable a ma- 
jority for his system of peace, he 
marched with firmness in the course 
he had chalked out. His conferences 
with foreign ambassadors were fre« 
quent. His morning walks with Count 
d’Appony, in a garden close to the 
Bois de Boulogne, were discovered. 
There he endeavoured to convince the 
diplomatist, and through him all Eu- 
rope, that the intentions of the new 
dynasty were essentially Conserva- 
tive; and whilst Prince Talleyrand 
pledged himself in London for the 
truth of this declaration, the whole of 
the policy, as well as the assurances 
of M. Perier at Paris, guarantee’d 
the truth and accuracy of both their 
statements. 

At last one year passed away, and 
M. Perier beheld himself, on the 18th 
March, 1882, still the leader and chief 
of the Conservative Administration of 
the former year. This was a great 
triumph. Twelve months of existence 
to a Ministry at such an epoch; was in 
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itself next to a miracle. A majority 
now existed, most compact and reso- 
lute, on all political questions. 

The army had been tried at Lyons, 
and had proved itself faithful. Paris 
was devoted to the ideas of order and 
Conservatism. The expedition to 
Ancona was the only extraordinary 
whim of Casimir Perier, but he defend- 
ed it onthe ground thatit was necessary 
to make such a concession to France, 
in order to show to her that, though 
the Government was resolved on main- 
taining peace, it was also determined 
not to submit to any humiliation. 

The expedition to Ancona was still, 
we think, though disposed to make 
every allowance to M. Perier, one of 
the faults of that honest and great 
man’s Administration. It was not suf- 
ficiently large to oppose an Austrian 
army in Italy. It was not sufficiently 
powerful to keep in order the agitating 
spirits in the Papal and other States. 
It would have been as nothing, and 
less than nothing, in the event of a 
war between Austria and the Italian 
populations, and was calculated to 
excite false hopes on one side, and 
distrust on the other. But we know 
that, even to the hour of his death, he 
looked upon this as a master-stroke of 
policy, as he did the expedition of the 
French to the Belgian territory... M. 
Perier laboured, however, under the 
error, which is very common to public 
men who have been only a short time 
at the head of affairs, viz. that of sup- 
posing that all the secretsofthe French 
Cabinet were not known to the other 
Cabinets of Europe. Yet the reverse 
of this was the case. Europe knew 
that France had not an army to defend 
even her own territory, much less to 
carry war into an enemy’s country ; 
and therefore, when the Austrian, 
Prussian, and Russian Governments 
saw this paltry expedition to Ancona, 
knowing, as they did know, that France 
was unable to sustain a serious war in 
Italy—they perceived in it the proof, 
that even Casimir Perier, with all the 
firmness of his character, and with all 
the resolution of his system, was 
obliged to make this concession to 
the war and revolutionary parties in 
France. The subsequent continuance 
of those forces at Ancona has been 
more than absurd—it has been a fault ; 
and it is high time that Louis Philippe 
should himself see the propriety of 
withdrawing soldiers from the Italian 
shores. 
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The spring of 1832, unhappily, 


however, brought along with it the 


cholera morbus to Paris. At first Ca. 
simir Perier was not much alarmed b 
its invasion; but subsequently the 
scenes which took place in the eapital 
filled his heart with anguish, and his 
eyes with tears. On the Ist April in 
that year he visited, with the young 
Duke of Orleans, the splendid Hog. 
pital of the Motel Dieu, and visited 
with him the first victims of that ter. 
rible disease. The following days 
reports were put in circulation that 
the fountains of Paris had been poi. 
soned by Government agents, and then 
by the priests, and the most horrible 
assassinations were perpetrated in 
broad day, under the pretext of aveng. 
ing the “ people” of their poisoners, 
Never was a fouler calumny invented, 
It was the progress of the pest which 
carried off its victims, sweeping all 
before it. 

On the 6th April, 1832, Casimir 
Perier was seized with an attack of 
the cholera. The malady was ter. 
rible. He suffered most excruciatingly 
from the cramp. ‘The best medical 
talent of France was procured for 
him. No effort, and no experiment, 
was wanting or remained untried. 
Every plausible remedy was sought 
for with avidity. Those who were 
most opposed to his political system 
were as anxious as his friends to pre- 


serve his energetic and valuable life, © 


But, though for a moment the disease 
appeared to cede, it returned with 
renewed power, and his exhausted and 
sunken frame at last became the prey 
of death, and he expired on the 16th 
May, 1832, in the fifty-fifth year of 
his age. 

During the period that M. Casimir 
Perier was Minister, his speeches at 
the Chamber were very numerous, 
especially from September 1831 to 
March 1832. The subjects discussed 
were of the most exciting character, 
and comprised all the leading fea- 
tures of the Revolution of 1830. The 
policy of the Government—the con- 
duct of the Legitimists—the questions 
of Austria and the Roman States— 
the Polish Revolution—the destruc- 
tion of the hereditary peerage—the 
capture of Warsaw—the conduct of 
the foreign refugees—the settlement 
of the civil list—the troubles in La 
Vendée—the National Guards’ law— 
the troubles of Lyons—the frauds and 
deficits of Resner—the floating debt— 
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the secret service money—the foreign 
policy of France—the expenses of 
foreign embassies—the troubles of 
Grenoble, and the financial operations 
of the Government, were amongst some 
of the topics of the most interesting 
and important debates of modern 
French history. 

The last time he ever spoke in the 
Chamber of Deputies was in the sit- 
ting of the 29th March, when he pre- 
sented from Government bills provid- 
ing for the secret expenses of the 
Government, for the cazsse de vituana, 
and for the prorogation of the suspen- 
sion of the municipal organization law. 
We cannot, however, do better than 
select as a specimen of his style and 
manner of speaking, some extracts 
from his celebrated address of 21st 
September, 1831, in reply to the at- 
tacks made by the Opposition on the 
Conservative policy of the Casimir 
Perier Administration. 

The moment seized upon by the 
Opposition was when Warsaw had 
fallen, when Paris was in a state of 
unparalleled agitation, and when the 
Chamber was surrounded by mobs 
aidfumults. The following are some 
specimens of his impassioned and 
manly eloquence :— 

“A la nouvelle des événemens de 
Varsovie, la France a eprouvé un 
sentiment douloureux; mais tous les 
_bons citoyens, en s’associant a la situ- 
ation de la Pologne, n’ont pas oublié 
ce quils doivent a leur propre pays, 
et assurement ils ne veulent pas 
reparer les malheurs de la Pologne 
par les malheurs de la France. 

“ On vous a parlé de vos delibera- 
tions, messieurs ; vous délibérez ici 
sous la protection des lois, et le 
gouvernement, qui est chargé de les 
defendre, a pour appui l’armée, la 
Garde Nationale, qui en criant Vive 
la Pologne! erie avant tout: Vive le 
Roi! Vive la France! oui! Vive le 
Roi! Vive la France! c’est la le cri 
de tous les Francais; les cris fac- 
tieux que nous avons entendus, nous 
sauronsles réprimer. Ceux qui crient 
en ce moment, Vive la Pologne! en 
ajoutant, A bas le Gouvernement du 
Roi! A bas l’autorité du Roi! ne sont 
niles amis de la Pologne, niles amis ce 
leurs pays. Délibérez tranquillement, 
messieurs ; tant que le pouvoir nous 
sera confié, nous saurons le défendre 
et le faire respecter par les factieux.” 

M. Mauguin having complained 
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that the Opposition had been taken 
by surprise, and the Chamber cheated 
out of a vote of confidence, M. Casi- 
mir Perier demanded that a new vote 
should be given and a new decision 
come to. He said— 

** Et pour que l’ Opposition ne puisse 
pas un jour remettre en discussion ce 
second vote, comme le premier, sous 
prétexte de surprise, qu'il soit bien 
entendu, messieurs, comme nous 
avons di croire qu'il l'avait été dans 
la discussion de l'addresse, que ce 
systéme, c’est le maintien de la paix, 
sous toutes les réserves de stireté et de 
dignité nationales, dont nous sommes 
aussi jaloux que qui que ce soit ; c'est 
Vantipathie la plus déclarée pour toute 
espece de propagande; c'est une 
médiation de bienveillance en faveur 
de toutes les infortunes, avec tous les 
ménagemens que dicte la loyauté pour 
les droits et pour les traités. 

* C’est une attention scrupuleuse a 
ne considérer les questions exterieures 
que sous le point de vue des veritables 
intéréts de notre pays. Telle est, 
messieurs, dans tout pays libre et 
éclairé, la régle des hommes d’etat 
vraiment patriotes. Telle est celle 
que nous tracent a la fois nos intéréts 
matériels, l’honneur national, la paix 
interieure, et la securité de notre révo- 
lution. 

** Sous tous ces rapports, également 
sacrés, nous avons donc la conscience, 
messicurs, d’avoir fait ce que voulait 
la France, non pas ce que veulent pour 
elle ceux qui la font écrire et parler, 
mais ce que ses interéts, étudiées con- 
sciencieusement, réclament de |’ Ad- 
ministration qui les a compris. 

‘‘ Nous persistons done avec une 
conviction plus profonde que jamais, 
dans un systéme de paix que nous nous 
faisons gloire d’avoir défendu, d’avoir 
maintenu jusqu’a ce jour, et dont la 
rupture jetterait une immense respon- 
sabilité, aux yeux de la France, de 
l'Europe, de l’humanité toute entiére, 
sur quiconque s’en serait rendu compt- 
able.” 

At the death of Casimir Perier, he 
left two sons; one is Secretary to the 
French Embassy at the Hague, and 
the other undertook the direction of 
the commercial house founded by his 
father. His wife, whose maiden name 
was Pauline Loyer, and for whom he 
ever felt the most lively and tender 
affection, has no other consolation 
than that derived from the recollection 
M 
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of the past, from the memory of ha- 
ving been the devoted companion of 
a man whose name is held in universal 
respect, and from the hopes of a pious 
and serene mind. 

Casimir Perier was buried at the 
cemetery of the Pére la Chaise, not far 
from his brother Scipion, and from his 
friend Camille Jordan. The funeral 
rites were performed by all the capital 
—and the addresses over his tomb 
were delivered by Royer Collard, Big- 
non, Dupin, Berenger, Davilliers, 
Francois Delessert, and the Duke de 
Choisieul. 

Casimir Perier was very tall and 
well made. His face was manly and 
regular—and there was a penetration 
and a finesse in his features which 
often contrasted well with his impos- 
ing energy. His air, his manner, were 
prompt, and even imperious—and he 
would say sometimes, smiling, when 
speaking of the efforts made by his 
political opponents to compel him to 
yield,—“* Comment veut-on que je céde 
avec la taille que jai?” 

M. Herseul has painted an admi- 
rable likeness—and M. David has 
sculptured a perfect medallion, of this 
celebrated man. In the last years of 
his life his features were changed by 
corporal sufferings, and by intense 
mental and moral application. His 
notions were xette and his impres- 
sions lively. His reason was always 
contending with his passions, and per- 
petually subduing them. He present- 
ed the spectacle of a man whose 
powerful soul in vain attempted to 
convey to others the vivacity and force 
of the impression under which he him- 
self laboured. He often said of him- 
self,—* Il me manque bien des choses, 
mais j at du ceur, du tact, et du bon- 
heur.” 

His mind was, however, disposed to 
hesitate. On vast subjects he was 
quick to perceive, and resolute to act— 
but on the lesser and daily affairs of 
business or of the state he was prone 
to doubt and to adjourn. He was by 
no means a pleasant companion, an 
agreeable bon-vivant, or adapted to 
the politenesses and courtesies of life. 
He was rigorous towards others—and 
severe towards himself,—but though 
he loved few, he hated none. He had 
a passion for conquest—but not to 

injure, or to destroy. He had, how- 
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ever, some tenderly attached friends 
who speak of him with enthusiasm, 
and for whom he felt the most pas. 
sionate friendship. In the world, ge. 
nerally, he was reserved, cold, and 
uneasy ; in his family he was gay in 
his conversation and lively in his sallies, 

Casimir Perier is not forgotten. Six 
years have elapsed since he descended 
to the common grave of the wise and 
the ignorant, the virtuous and the 
wicked. But he is not forgotten, 
The rapid stream of time ever flowing, 
and ever bearing away upon its bo. 
som the names and the memories of 
those who have lived and who have 
acted, has not been able to sweep 
away the memory of Casimir Perier, 
His name will rest for ever engraved 
on the annals of the French mon. 
archy. 

The political system of Casimir 
Perier did not expire with him— 
When the news of his death was eon. 
veyed to Louis Philippe, he exclaimed, 
in the bitterness of his sorrow— My 
cup is full—it only required this new 
disaster to complete its bitterness,” 
But the policy of the departed states. 
man was persevered in—and France 
was saved as well as Europe from an 
universal war. It may be said of him, 
as it was said of Mr Pitt by Lord 
Castlereagh— His policy triumphed 
over his tomb.” He died too soon for 
himself, his family, his friends, and 
his country—but, at least, if he had 
survived, he would not have had to de- 
plore the triumph of propagandism, or 
the victories of sanguinary factions. 
His poliey grappled with the hydra 
whilst living, and crushed it after his 
death. 

The glory of Casimir Perier is pure, 
as it is incapable of attack. He ap- 
peared as a meteor in those cloudy, 
dark, and dreary days when all was 
mysterious, uncertain, and sad. But 
his work shall be durable, for it was 
not the artificial creation of a party, 
but the reply to the demands of jus 
tice, civilisation, and true liberty. 
On his tomb, too early closed, as too 
soon opened, the drapeau of “ Orpen! 
was raised ;—and the laws have tri 
umphed over faction and folly. This 
was the best homage which could be 
paid to his memory—and the lesson we 
should be taught from his life. 
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On the Food of the Herring and Salmon, 


ON THE FOOD OF THE HERRING AND SALMON, 


By Joun Srazx, F.R.S., Edin, 


[The following paper was drawn up in answer to * Observations on the 
Natural History of the Salmon, Herring, and Vendace, by Rospert Knox, 
F.R.S., Edin.,” printed in Vol. XII. of the Edinburgh Transactions, It was 


read at the Meeting of 4th December, 1837; and 


are in the Society’s Museum. ] 


e specimens referred to 


I,.-Foop or THE Hurgina.—(Clupea harengus, Lin.) 


Tue attention of naturalists in this 
country has of late been directed, by 
the Parliamentary enquiries into the 
state of the salmon 7 xv to the 
natural history of the salmon. The 
importance of this branch of the 
fisheries to Scotland renders every 
fact connected with the habits, food, 
and reproduction of the salmon of 
great consequence, as tending to re- 
gulate the time and manner of its 
capture, as well as to provide for the 
increase, or, at least, to prevent the 
material diminution of the species. 
Though much valuable information 
was elicited before the Committee of 
Parliament upon the Salmon Fisheries 
of Great Britain—information which 
could not have been easily procured 
in any other manner—yet still, in a 
few particulars of the salmon’s his- 
tory, something remains to be done 
to make that history complete. The 
species of the family Salmonide, for 
instance, have not yet been so dis- 
tinctly marked out as to be distin- 
guished at their various stages of 
growth; and a good deal of mystery 
hangs over the history of the salmon, 
from the time the fry leave the spawn- 
ing-bed and descend to the sea, until 
their return again, in their upward 
migration, as grilses and full-grown 
salmon. Much of that mystery, I 
have little fear, will soon be cleared 
up, from the investigations of our 
learned and active associates, Sir 
William Jardine and Dr Parnell, 
who, it is understood, have been di- 
recting their attention to this impor- 
tant subject. And experiments are 
now in progress by another enquirer, 
Mr John Shaw, the results of which 
will be most interesting to science. 

In the year 1803, the Highland 
Society of Scotland, with’the view of 
promoting the fisheries of this part of 
the country, published, in the second 
volume of their Transactions, several 
papers on the Natural, Commercial, 


and Economical History of the Her- 
ring, and on the Natural History of 
the Salmon. The practical details 
contained in these papers—the history 
of the salmon and herring fisheries— 
and the suggestions for their im- 
provement, are, I have no doubt, 
worthy of every praise. But the au- 
thors of these papers do not seem to 
have been much acquainted with the 
writings.of scientific men in other 
countries, who have recorded obser- 
vations on the subject of which they 
profess to treat. On the food of the 
herring and salmon, particularly, 
which must powerfully influence their 
habits, nothing positive is said, and 
no reference is made to any writer 
who had ever treated of this matter 
before. And hence a later author, 
without looking further, seems to have 
taken the statements in this volume, 
and founded on them, as a summary 
of all that could be said on the sub- 
ject of-the food of the herring and 
salmon. 

In these circumstances, I have 
thought it might be of some service 
to science, as well as a matter of jus- 
tice to the memory of former observ- 
ers, to give a short statement of the 
facts regarding the food of the her- 
ring and salmon, which have been re- 
corded by the best writers on natural 
history, and which seem to have been 
completely lost sight of by our Scot- 
tish naturalists. I have been the 
more induced to engage in this in- 
vestigation, and to bring out the re- 
sults here, that, a few years ago, a long 
and elaborate paper on the subject 
was read before this Society, and sub- 
sequently printed in its Transactions. 
This paper, with greater pretensions, 
is, I must be allowed to say, by no 
means exempt from the remark I 
have ventured to make upon the 

apers in the Transactions of the 
Highland Society. I allude to the 


paper of Dr Knox, entitled * Obser- 
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vations on the Natural History of the 
Salmon, Herring, and Vendace,” as 
printed in the 12th volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society. 
From the statements in that paper, 
though enunciated with the confidence 
of demonstration, I, in common with 
most naturalists, wholly dissent, and 
equally disclaim the manner and the 
terms in which the author has been 
pleased to speak of the works and 
opinions of others. 

Statements apparently so inconsis- 
tent with all that had been previously 
recorded, I felt assured would not 
pass without comment in the Society 
which had sanctioned their publica- 
tion ; and I long flattered myself that 
some member of the Society better 
qualified for the task would have un- 
dertaken the duty of pointing out 
what had been previously recorded 
on the subjects of which the author 
of this paper claims the discovery. 
It is because no one has so come for- 
ward that I now appear before you; 
and it is because some weight may be 
attached to uncontradicted assertions, 
by those who have never investigated 
the subject beyond this paper, that the 
correction of these statements becomes 
absolutely necessary. In pointing out 
what has been recorded by previous 
writers on the subject, and comparing 
their statements with the assertions of 
Dr Knox, I desire it to be distinctly 
understood, that I am far from wish- 
ing to detract from that individual’s 
merit as a cultivator, a successful cul- 
tivator it may be, of his own peculiar 
branch of science. It is as a natu- 
ralist, writing on a branch of natural 
history, that his claims come into com- 
petition with other naturalists; and 
the form into which I have thrown my 
observations seemed to me the best 
mode of eliciting the truth, and doing 
justice to all parties. 

In the investigations into which I 
have been led as to the food of the 
herring and salmon, I may add, that 
I have verified the recorded observa- 
tions of naturalists by occasional in- 
spection of the stomachs of both fishes. 
The preparations on the table af- 
ford the strongest corroboration of the 
statements of writers on natural his- 
tory as to the nature of the salmon’s 
food. They were prepared by my 
friend Dr Parnell from fishes in full 
season from the friths of Forth and 
Tay. They are by no means intend- 
ed to exhibit all the various kinds of 
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food that may be found in the salmon’s 
stomach at different stations and at 
different periods of the year. It was 
considered to be an unnecessary waste 
of time to prepare the number of 
specimens that would thus have been 
required. The stomachs of the her. 
rings were procured from fishes in full 
season, purchased in the Edinburgh 
market, and exhibit most of the kinds 
of aliment which have been referred 
to by naturalists as the food of the 
herring. 

Trusting to your indulgence, then, 
I proceed, in the first place, to call 
your attention to what is stated by Dr 
Knox regarding the foodand sex of the 
Vendace of Lochmaben ; secondly, to 
the food of the Herring ; and, thirdly, 
to the food of the Salmon, and the de. 
velopement and growth of its ova. 

But, before entering on the sub- 
ject in detail, it may be as well 
to state the claims of Dr Knox, as 
the sole discoverer of the food of 
the three fishes referred to ; and this, 
to avoid all misapprehension, I shall 
do in his own words. The Doctor's 
statements naturally arrange them. 
selves into, 

1. The positive.—* The nature of 
the food of the herring, coregonus, 
and salmon, was not to be stumbled 
upon by accident. I feel happy in 
having to offer it as a direct result of 
patient scientific enquiry.”—P. 463. 

2. The comparative.—* Modern 
systematic writers on natural history, 
so far as I have been able to observe, 
maintain a profound silence as to the 
food of the herring.” ‘ In such 
works, all mention.of the food is either 
omitted, or, what is much worse, mis- 
taken, and consequently their habits.” 
P. 513. 

“« In 1833, Professor Rennie of the 
King’s College, London, declares the 
food of the herring to be altogether 
unknown.”—P. 513. 

‘* | am aware that there are many, 
whose regard for accuracy in scien- 
tific statements being extremely coarse 
and loose, will not only assert they 
had examined the stomach of the her- 
ing, but had also seen its food.”— 
P. 515. 

«* We have already seen a person 
assert, in open defiance of the state- 
ments of all practical fishermen, and 
of every writer on natural history, 
from Linné downwards, to Professor 
Rennie, that the food of the herring 
was known to every body!! The ob- 
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ject of such remarks cannot be mis- 
taken.” —P. 464. 

3. Superlative.—* Of my compe- 
tency to make correct anatomical and 
physiological remarks, no reasonable 
person, I hope, who is at all acquaint- 
ed with the nature of my pursuits, 
will have any doubt.”—P. 464. 

« The reason why the food (of the 
herring) could not be discovered by 
preceding observers, will be readily 
understood by most of my readers. 
It was next to.an impossibility for 
any other than a scientific person, 
who had examined the whole range 
of the animal kingdom, to make out 
the enquiry.” —P. 514. 

The name of the individual refer- 
red to in this last sentence, ** who had 
examined the whole range of the ani- 
mal kingdom,” is left to be gathered 
from the context. Of only one man 
in Europe could this be said, and that 
person was the late Baron Cuvier. I 
need scarcely observe, however, that 
the writer of this hyperbolical compli- 
ment did not mean the author of the 
Régne Animal. 

The process of reasoning which led 
to the supposed discovery, is not less 
singular than the discovery itself. 
Ascertaining that a fresh-water fish 
from the south of Scotland had some 
resemblance in size and general ap- 
pearance to the herring, the author 
concluded, that if he could find out 
what the vendace fed upon in Loch- 
maben loch, the food of the herring, 
though living in a different element, 
the sea, would most likely be the same. 
Vendace were, of course, caught, their 
stomachs were examined, and animal- 
cules such as are found in lakes and 
ponds were there detected by the mi- 
croscope. The sagacity of the con- 
jecture was now fully evidenced; and 
an animal, which the vulgar thought 
lived by the suction of air or water, 
was really found to feed upon the 
minute animals which existed in the 
loch withthem. First, one species of 
animaleule was found in a stomach 
examined, and at a different period 
another. Here the enquiry as to food 
stopped, which, to have done justice to 
the subject, should have been spread 
over the whole year, and have embrac- 
ed the food of all seasons. 

From this, the transition to the 
herring and its food, supposed to be 
equally unknown as that of the ven- 
dace, was, according to Dr Knox, na- 
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tural, and the examination of the sto” 
mach of the herring was, of course, de 
termined on. ‘ The discovery of the 
food of the vendace,” he exclaims, 
‘‘ decides the question as to the food of . 
the herring.”"—P. 507. The herring 
of the German Ocean, at least one 
specimen, was found to have in its sto- 
mach the fragment of a crustaceous 
animal, which the author considered 
to be of the same species or genus as 
that found in the stomach of the ven- 
dace of Lochmaben ; and to this pecu- 
liar food both fishes were said, on the 
faith of this analogy, to owe all their 
value as articles of food. 

Had an analogy been attempted be- 
tween the vendace and salmon, it 
might have been intelligible, as both 
belong to the same natural family, and 
both inhabit occasionally the same me- 
dium. But to attempt to draw any 
analogy between the vendace and her- 
ring, fishes of different natural fami- 
lies, and inhabiting different mediums, 
which neither ever quits, seems, if I 
may be allowed to make use of the 
comparison, much akin to the resem- 
blance discovered by Captain Fluel- 
len, between the birth-places of Alex- 
ander the Great and King Henry 
V. © There is a river in Mace- 
don ; there is also, moreover, a river 
at Monmouth: it is called Wye, at 
Monmouth, but it is out of my prains 
what is the name of the other river ; 
but it is all one; ’tis as like as my 
fingers to my fingers, and there’s sal. 
mons in both.”—Henry V., Act IV., 
Se. 13. 

Let it be granted, however, that this 
wide analogy, by some peculiar pro- 
cess in the mind of the author, led 
him to discover the mutilated remains 
of a minute crustaceous animal in a 
herring of the German Ocean, from 
having previously found minute ani- 
mals of a different species in the sto- 
mach of the vendace of Lochmaben— 
to what does the discovery amount ? 
To the truism, that the vendace, like 
all the animals of the same class, feeds 
upon what it finds in its native waters, 
and these animalcules among the rest. 
Reasoning @ priori, any naturalist 
would have predicated the kind of food 
the vendace had to choose upon in such 
a piece of fresh water; and, in point 
of fact, the writers upon these minute 
inhabitants of lakes and rivers assign 
them generally as forming part of the 
food of fishes, ‘* They (the cyclops) 
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serve (say Bosc and Latreille), as the 
other animals of the division Entumos- 
traca; for the food of all aquatic insects, 
all the vermes which inhabit the same 
places, of many fishes, and birds.”"— 
Nouv. Dict. d’ Hist. Nat. 1X. p. 29. 

And Leuwenhoek, giving a magni- 
fied representation of one of the ani- 
mals upon which the fishes of lakes 
feed, and that example exactly the 
same species which Dr Knox, more 
than a hundred years after, found in the 
stomach of the vendace, states posi- 
tively that these “ piscicudi minores,” 
as he calls them, “ facti sunt ad alt. 
mentum majorum.”—Vol, III., p. 145. 
Now, if a major proposition necessa- 
rily includes the minor, then the food 
of the vendace, as well as other fresh- 
water fishes, was known to Leuwen- 
hoek ; and Dr Knox has only the merit 
of applying a general principle to a 
particular case. 

I readily concede to Dr Knox all 
the merit, if there be any, of finding 
first one animal, and then another, in 
the stomach of the vendace; but he 
has stated no facts regarding its food 
in general, or at different periods of 
the year, when the Daphnie and Cy- 
clops (for such‘appear to be the ani- 
mals whose fragments he has figured) 
are not to be found. And there can be 
little or no doubt that, if examined 
at different periods of the year, the 
larvee of insects, and other inhabitants 
of the lake, would be found to be the 
prey of the vendace, as of other fresh- 
water fishes. 

Mr Yarrell, in vendace from the 
same lake, found in the stomach the 
Lynceus roseus of Desmarest, the Mo- 
noculus roseus of Turton, and the Cy- 
clops vulgaris of Leach, or the Mono- 
culusquadricornis, Lin. ; together with 
avery small coleopterous insect, the 
tough skin of a red worm, and what 
appeared to be a portion of the wing of'a 
dipterous insect.—( British Fishes, Vol. 
Il.) And the pollan of Lough Neagh, 
in Ireland, a species of coregonus, if 
not exactly the same as the Lochma- 
ben vendaee, feeds on all the varieties 
of aliment which the lake affords. 

But this discovery of the food of the 
vendace is as nothing, when compared 
with the most unexpected communica- 
tion by which it is followed, that this 
species of fish really consisted of two 
sexes, male and female ; and that this 
anomaly required to be proved to the 
Royal Society, In the published ab- 
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stract of his paper, drawn up by him. 
self, Dr Knox says, he “ proved the 
vendace to be male and female!” The 
Doctor has not detailed in this instance 
the steps which led to this discovery, 
nor the analogies which induced him 
to hazard such a startling proposition ; 
and it really seems not very creditable 
to the previous knowledge of one “who 
had examined the whole range of the 
animal kingdom,” that he should for 
one moment suppose the vendace of 
Lochmaben to be brought into exist. 
ence without the participation ofa 
male parent. On this point the ana- 
logy ofall vertebrated animals was in 
favour of the presumption ; and even 
inferences, drawn from some of the ve- 
getable tribes, might have indicated, 
to a mind more obtuse than the Doc. 
tor’s, how the great work of reprodue- 
tion was carried on among fishes. But 
really it is impossible gravely to con- 
sider this discovery. Why, the very 
fishwomen in the Edinburgh market 
would have laughed at the annunci- 
ation. They could have told the Doc- 
tor that a hen-lobster necessarily im- 
plied the existence of a cock-/obster ; 
that where there were cock-padles, 
there must also be hen-padies ; and 
on the same authority he might have 
learned, that a maiden skate (no great 
rarity in the market), was typical ofa 
flat fish that had not been a mother. 


I come now, in the second place, to 
examine the claims of Dr Knox as the 
discoverer of the food of the herring 
(Clupea harengus, Lin.) ‘ Modern 
systematic writers,” says he, “ on na- 
tural history, maintain a profound si- 
lence as to the food of the herring.”— 
P. 513. * In 1833, Professor Rennie, 
of the King’s College, London, de- 
clares the food of the herring to bealto- 
gether unknown.”—Jb. * It was next 
to an impossibility for any other thana 
scientific person, who had examined the 
whole range of the animal kingdom, 
to make out the enquiry.”—P. 514. 

Now, in opposition to what is as- 
serted in these sentences as to the food 
of the herring being “ altogether un- 
known,” I venture to state, and the 
statement will be borne out by the evi- 
dence of almost all writers on the na- 
tural history of fishes, that the food of 
the herring was perfectly well known, 
and published, many years before the 
period of the appearance of this pa- 
per. In place of taxing his mind with 
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a far-fetched analogy, and taking a 
circuitous route to enhance the merit 
of his supposed discovery, if the au- 
thor had taken the trouble to open al- 
most any one of the systematic works 
which he says maintain a profound si- 
lence on the subject, he would have 
seen that there was no mystery in the 
matter ; he would have seen that the 
food of the herring was better known 
than the food of almost any other fish ; 
and that every circumstance which he 
has recorded as the fruits of his “ pa- 
tient scientific enquiry,” might be 
found in the published works of pre- 
ceding writers. 

Before proceeding, however, to no- 
tice what has been written upon this 
subject by preceding enquirers, it is 
necessary to remark, that Dr Knox’s 
discovery of the animal which forms, 
he asserts, the food of the herring, rests 
ona mutilated fragment of a minute 
crustaceous animal, which he has figur- 
ed, found in the stomach with other 
remains of food ; and from this he con- 
cludes that the said animal is the ez- 
clusive food of the herring, to which it 
owes all its good qualities; and, to 
use his own language, “ when it takes 
to other food, it is good for nothing as 
an article of food.” How the Doctor 
makes out all these consequences from 
the single fact he details, we are not 
informed. ‘To give any thing like pro- 
bability to these suppositions, it would 
be requisite, in the first place, to prove 
the existence of such animals in the 
seas Which herrings frequent, in suffi- 
cient numbers to supply the innume- 
rable shoals with this their peculiar 
food; and, secondly, it would be ne- 
cessary to show in what respects, or 
in what manner, other species of food 
acted so injuriously upon the fish as to 
make its body run rapidly into pu- 
trescence. Without stopping to notice 
further these generalizations, based on 
the detection of a single fragment of 
an animalcule in the stomach of a her- 
ring, I shall proceed to lay before the 
Society a few of the notices of preced- 
ing naturalists as to the food of this 
valuable fish. 

The first author to whom I shall 
allude as having discovered and men- 
tioned the food of the herring, is Paul 
Neucrantz, doctor in philosophy and 
medicine, and physician at Lubeck. 
This gentleman wrote a dissertation 
on the herring, which was published 
at Lubeck in 1654, under the follow- 
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ing title:—“‘ De Harengo, Exercita- 
tio Medica, in qua principis piscium 
exquisitissima bonitas summaque glo- 
ria asserta et vindicata.” This work 
contains a very full and learned ac. 
count of the herring, the time of its 
appearance on the Northern and Bri- 
tish coasts, the mode of preparing it 
for exportation ; in short, a complete 
natural history of this valuable fish and 
its economical uses. The fifth chap- 
ter of this work is devoted to the refu- 
tation of the vulgar notion that the 
herring subsisted on sea-water, and 
that generally nothing was to be found 
in its stomach. Describing that vis- 
cus, and showing from its structure 
that it was calculated to be the reci- 
pient of solid food, he goes on to state 
that it is not always empty, as suppos- 
ed, but often crammed with food ; and 
that he had frequently ascertained the 
nature of this food from personal in- 
spection, and sometimes counted up- 
wards of sixty minute squille, or 
shrinips, in one fish, and many of 
these partially digested. He states 
further, that when the spawning was 
completed, there was less food found 
in the stomachs of the spawned fish ; 
that in these the intestine appeared to 
be half-filled with the ova of other 
fishes, or their own ; and he gives it as 
his belief that the herring feeds on its 
own fry, when languid and exhausted 
from spawning.—Nexcrantz De Ha- 
rengo, p. 28. 

Neucrantz died in 1671. A copy of 
complimentary verses, by the classical 
Meibomius, is affixed to his work. 

In order that it may be understood 
what the squille of the writers of the 
period were, I have laid on the table 
the Historia Naturalis of Johnston, in 
which all the then known species are 
represented, 

The next author I have met with 
who ascertained the food of the her- 
ring is Antony Leuwenhoek ; and when 
I mention this name, it is a warrant to 
this Society, andto every one to whom 
the literature of science may be but 
slightly known, for the value of his 
observations. At the same time, it is 
but fair to state, that Dr Knox, aware, 
perhaps, of the loose foundation upon 
which his asserted discovery rests, 
takes an exception to any evidence 
that may be adduced against him, in 
these not very complimentary terms :— 
«1 am aware,” says he, “that there are 
many, whose regard for accuracy in 
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scientific statements being extremely 
coarse and loose, will not only assert 
that they had examined the stomach 
of the herring, but had also seen its 
food.”—P. 515. Notwithstanding 
this civil insinuation of mendacity on 
the part of those who presume to take 
up a contrary opinion to the Doctor, 
I state with confidence the testimony 
of Leuwenhoek. 

What led Leuwenhoek to the in- 
vestigation of the food of the herring, 
was the circumstance of this fish, not 
very fat in appearance, having the in- 
testines covered and the body saturated 
with fat, while other sea fishes, how- 
ever thick in the body, secreted none 
of this fatty matter. This induced 
him to investigate the nature of the 
food of the herring ; and, having en- 
quired at various fishermen on the 
coast of Holland what food they found 
in the stomach, was told, as any en- 
quirer here would be told, “ se nun- 
quam uilum in halecum stomacho aut 
intestinis reperisse cibum.” (Z7pist. p. 
46,47.) Not discouraged at this, he 
went to.market about the middle of 
Mare, and purchased a few herrings, 
in the second of which he found a 
reddish matter, which he discovered 
by the microscope to be composed of 
rounded bodies, scarcely acted upon 
by the stomach. The same bodies, 
which appeared to be minute sacs, 
were found in the stomachs of all the 
herrings. ‘ Hence it did not appear 
to me wonderful,” says Leuwenhoek, 
** that the fishermen should conceive 
that no food was to be found in the 
stomachs of herrings, because they 
feed on animals so minute, and not in 
sufficient quantity at a time to distend 
the stomach, as we see in other fishes.” 
—‘* While other fishes are able to fill 
their stomachs so as to constitute a 
fifth part of the size of the animal, and 
the fragments of the food remain even 
for days in this viscus, the herring, on 
the contrary, is constantly swallowing 
those minute animaleules which escape 
the eye of the fisherman.” On an- 
other occasion Leuwenhoek examined 
the stomachs of herrings when many 
had spawned, and found in the chyle 
and intestines the ova of their own 
species. Ata different period he found 
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substances which he conjectured to be 
vegetable ; other slender oblong par, 
ticles, of which he could not satisfac. 
torily ascertain the nature ; along with 
what appears from his description to 
be a minute Asterias. (lJ. Epist, 97, 
p. 52.) 

In proof of the accuracy of Leu. 
wenhoek’s statement, there is now on 
the table the intestinal canal from a 
salt herring, filled with half-digested 
ova (No. 1.) And in two other spe. 
cimens (Nos. 2 and 3), taken this sum. 
mer, ova in a forward state of deve. 
lopement were clearly distinguishable, 
Whether these are ova of the herring 
or not, I am not prepared to say, 

The result of Leuwenhoek’s enqui 
was, that it was evident to him that 
herrings not only fed on animalcules, 
minute fishes, or aselli, and even on 
their own ova, but also, when pressed 
by hunger, any thing they met with. 
(P. 53.) Leuwenhock goes on to 
state, that, considering the nature of 
the food and the shoals to be fed, there 
must be in the sea incalculable num. 
bers of minute animals, beyond what 
had been imagined. In another place 
he states that the sandy shores of Hol- 
land abound with these minute crus. 
tacea. And he accounts for the shoals 
of herrings moving to different parts of 
the coast by attributing their presence 
to the plenty or scarcity of food—* ad 
escam congregantur aquile.” 

Here, then, the food of the herring 
is ascertained, by one of the most sue- 
cessful investigators of the arcana of 
nature, to consist of * exiqgua animal- 
cula, sive pisciculos,”’ and, in default 
of other food, he ascertained that they 
even swallow the ova of their own 
species. The letter which contains 
this investigation is dated at Delft, in 
Holland, in January 1696.* 

The next writer, of those which have 
fallen in my way, who mentions parti- 
cularly the food of the herring, is the 
celebrated Otho Frederick Miller, 
who published a work, entitled “ En- 
tomostraca, seu Insecta Testacea,” in 
4to, at Leipsic and Copenhagen in 
1785. In that work, he describes a 
species of Cyclops under the name of 
Cyclops longicornis, which he says was 
found in the sea of Finmarck, by the 
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celebrated Gunner, and afterwards 
«in sinu Drobactiorum,” by himself, 
in numbers, in the stomach of a her- 
ring, without particularly looking for 
any such thing. This small crusta- 
ceous animal is figured by Miiller in 
his 19th plate, fig. 7-9. Dr Knox 
confesses, that the fragment of the 
crustaceous animal which he found in 
the stomach of a herring, “approaches 
very nearly the Cyclops of M. Du- 
meril ;” and bears “ @ strong resem- 
blance” to the animal found in num- 
bers by Miiller, in the stomach of the 
same species of fish. 

The animal represented by Miiller 
is then either of the same species as 
the fragment figured by Dr Knox, or 
itis not. If it be of the same species, 
there is an end to Dr Knox’s claim, 
for this very good reason, that Miil- 
ler's work was published in 1785, and 
Dr Knox's supposed discovery was 
not made public till 1833. Nay, more, 
Miiller refers to a previous writer, who 
had discovered this animal in the sea 
of Finmarck many years before; and 
he himself had described it under the 
name of Cyclops Finmarkii, in the 
« Zoologiz Danice Prodromus,” which 
was published at Copenhagen in 1776. 
The “immortal Gunner,” whom Miil- 
ler mentions as its first describer, had 
previously given a figure of the animal 
in the 10th volume of the Copenhagen 
Transactions. 

On the other hand, if it be not the 

same animal as those figured by Gun- 
ner and Miiller, then it must assuredly 
be a fragment of one or other of the 
minute crustacea, which, along with 
other minute animals and ova, are 
stated by Neucrantz and later natu- 
ralists to form the food of the herring, 
and which abound on all the northern 
shores. 
- How the Doctor could give a figure 
of the * natural size of the adult, full- 
grown animal,” to use his own pleon- 
astic expression, from an imperfect 
fragment, he does not explain ;—but 
the deficiency could easily be supplied 
from Miiller's figure. 

The next writer I notice who men- 
tions the food of the herring, is the 
celebrated ichthyologist, Mark Elea- 
zar Bloch, who began to publish his 
superb work on fishes at Berlin in 
1785. In his account of the herring 
he thus writes: “ The herring, which 
is so often exposed to the voracity of 
other animals, belongs itself to the 
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class of voracious fishes. It lives 
chiefly on minute crabs’ (crustacea). 
** Neucrantz,” says he, “ has found 
many in its stomach half digested. 
Leuwenhoek has also observed ova of 
Jishes in the esophagus. It also feeds 
on worms ; and the fishermen of Nor- 
way have often found its intestines 
filled with a species of red worm, 
which they call roe-aa/. When the 
stomach is full of these animals, they 
believe that the fish is diseased ; but 
the true explanation is, that these 
worms, being much more subject to 
decay, spoil the herring before it is 
salted.” Then Bloch explains, on the 
principle of the known rapid digestion 
of the herring, why their stomachs are 
generally found empty when caught. 
«© Whenever the fishermen,” says he, 
‘* notice these animals in the herrings 
they are taking, they leave them during 
some time in the water, that the food 
may be entirely digested, and the fish, 
of course, keep better when salted.” — 
Bloch, vi. p. 252, 253. 

It is necessary here to mention that 
the modern class Crustacea, in which 
minute crabs and shrimps are includ- 
ed, made part of Linnzus’ great class 
Insecta, and were arranged under 
the generic name of Cancer by that 
illustrious naturalist. The term worms 
(Vermes) of the same author, besides 
the worms properly so called, includ- 
ed the testaceous as well as naked 
mollusca, and zoophytes. And hence, 
by all the writers of the period we are 
considering, the terms minute crabs, 
worms, and insects, include all the 
animals now separated into divisions 
more precise, and more accommodated 
to the extended state of our knowledge. 
Thus, the crabs, lobsters, and shrimps, 
&c., form the modern class Crusta- 
cEA, the radiated animals are arranged 
under the class EcuinoperMarta, and 
the one-eyed animals, which Linnzus 
brought together under the generic 
term Monoculus, are now included in 
the sub-class Enromostraca, a term 
applied to them by Miiller. A great 
portion of the animals of these classes 
form generally the food of fishes, and 
some species have been more particu- 
larly ascertained to be part of the food 
of the herring. To limit its food, 
however, to this or that species, on the 
evidence of a single fragment, or 
thousands of fragments, at one season 
of the year only, and on one particular 
coast, is pretty nearly as philosophical 
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as the conclusion would be, from the 
white of an egg being found in a 
single human stomach after breakfast, 
to conclude that the race lived solely 
upon eggs. 

But to return to the roe-aals. 
These animals seem to be, if not the 
same, at least very nearly approaching 
to the identical food which, according 
to Dr Knox, gives the herring its 
value, aud the Dutch their superiority 
in curing this fish, In a note to 
Lacepede’s account of the herring, 
which is similar to that of Bloch, his 
ingenious editor adds an explanation 
in regard to what the roe-aal of the 
fishermen of Norway really are. I 
quote the passage.—‘ These are not 
worms,” says he, ‘* but minute shrimps, 
which are found in the intestines of 
the herrings fished on the coasts of 
Norway. This species of crustacea, 
described by M. Fabricius under the 
name of Astacus harengum, and which 
the Norwegians call aa/ and si/-aal, is 
so multiplied during summer, that 
thousands of these animals are found 
in a bucket of sea-water, They serve 
as the food of fishes, and principally 
of the herrings, which follow them 
wherever they direct their course, 
wherever the wind or current drives 
them. M. Stroem attributes to the 
eyes of these shrimps, which contain 
a deep red fluid, the reddish colour of 
the excrements of the herrings, a tint 
which is communicated even to the 
belly.” —Sonnini’s Buffon, vol. |xvii., 
p- 15. ' 

Lacepede, in the same article, says 
that “the food of the herring, to 
which it owes its rich and agreeable 
taste, consists generally of ova of 
Jishes, minute crabs, and worms.” — 
Lbid. 

M. Fabricius, the author alluded to 
in the foregoing extract, published his 
‘* Species Insectorum”’ in 1781. His 
eharacter as a naturalist, and that in a 
department peculiarly his own, is of 
the very first order. The minute 
shrimps, which were ascertained to 
form a chief part of the food of the 
herring on the coasts of Norway, he 
thus describes :— 

“« Astacus harengum, autennis pos- 
ticis bifidis porrectis, rostro subulato, 
oculis globosis prominentibus. Habi- 
tat in Oceano Norwagico copiosissime, 
harengum et gadorum esca.”—~Vol. I, 
p- 511. 

** Gammarus esca, manibus adac- 
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tylis, cauda articulata subulata apice 
fissa, Habitat in Oceano Norwagico, 
Harengum cibus gratissimus.”— Ibid, 
518. 

Here, I take leave to remark, are 
no doubtful conjectures upon a half. 
digested animal of dubious identity; 
but scientifie descriptions of the mi. 
nute or microscopic shrimps upon 
which the herring was known to feed, 
enabling future observers to identify 
the species. 

In almost all of the herring sto. 
machs, now on the table, fragments 
of minute crustacea were found in con. 
siderable abundance. There were evi« 
dently more than one species. 

Latreille, the most celebrated of 
modern entomologists, in his History 
of Insects, Paris, 1798, records the 
Gammarus esca of Fabricus as the food 
of the herring. The Astacus haren. 
gum of the same author he refers to a 
new genus, Mysis, and states that it has 
been found on the coast of France. 

In the Dictionnaire des Sciences Na- 
turelles, and under the head Clupea, 
M. Hippoiyte Cloquet says of the her. 
ring, * Il se nourrit d'eufs de poissons, 
de petits crabes, et de vers.” (1X. 428.) 
And Bose, in the * Nouveau Diction- 
natre ad’ Histoire Naturelle,” says, Ils 
vivent de petits poissons, de petits crus. 
taces, de vers marins, de mollusques, 
&e. et ils servent de nourriture a tous 
les cétacés, et a tous les poissons vo- 
races qui habitent les mémes mers 
qu’eux.”’—( XIV. 198.) 

In Gmelin’s edition of the Systema 
Nature of Linneus, the translation of 
which, by Dr Turton, published in 
1802, it was certainly in Dr Knox's 
power to have consulted, the Astacus 
harengum and Gammarus esca of 
Fabricius are mentioned as the food of 
the herring—the last species, indeed, 
‘‘as the chief food of herrings.” — 
(III. 761.) And in the “ British Zoo- 
logy” of Pennant, not unknown to Dr 
Knox, if we may judge so from his 
referring to this work, that excellent 
naturalist says, regarding the food of 
the herring, “ What their food is near 
the Pole, we are not yet informed ; 
but in our seas they feed much on the 
Oniscus marinus, a crustaceous insect, 
and sometimes on their own AE The 
herring will rise to afly. Mr Low of 
Birsa, in the Orkneys, assures me 
that he has caught many. thousands 
with a common trout-fly, in a deep 
hole in a rivulet into which the tide 
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flows. He commonly went at the fall 
of the tide. They were young fish, 
from six to eight inches in length.” 
(Pennant, III. 448-9. Lond. 1812.) 

The Reverend George Low, in bis 
posthumous work, entitled Natural 
History of Orkney, published by Dr 
Leach in 1813, confirms this state- 
ment (p. 227); and Dr Macculloch 
corroborates these in a paper published 
in Brande’s Journal of Science in 
1823. ‘* When they (the herrings) 
first arrive, and for the apparent pur- 
pose of spawning, they are not in 
shoals. They cannot be taken in nets 
from their dispersion. But the High- 
landers then fish them with a feather 
ora fly, and a rod, and by this very 
amusing fishery, they take them in 
sufficient quantity to render it a profit- 
able occupation ; as one man has been 
thus known to take a barrel and a 
half, or about 1200 fish, during the 
few days this fishery lasts.”—(XVI. 
221.) 

Dr Neill, in a List of the Fishes of 
the Forth, published in the Werne- 
rian Transactions in 1811, states his 
having found “in the stomach and 
esophagus of a large female herring 
no fewer than five young herrings 
(not sprats) the lower partly dis- 
solved, the others entire.’ And he 
adds, that ‘ when in Shetland in 
1804, I met with people who had oc- 
easionally taken herrings when fish- 
ing for piltocks or coal-fish with lim- 
pet bait.”"—(I. 545.) I myself once 
found in the stomach of a large her- 
ring two partially decayed young 
fishes of the same species. And there 
is now on the table (No. 6), a sto- 
mach of a herring taken this summer, 
containing a young animal of the 
same or some allied species. 

Sir John Barrow, in the article 
Fisheries, printed in the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, gives 
it as the result of his enquiries that 
the herring ‘ fattens on the swarms 
of shrimps and other marine insects” 
which abound in the Northern seas 
(IV. 257). And Mr Wm. Scoresby 
states the swarms of mtinule meduse 
which are found in these seas, and 
even colouring the water, as beyond 
calculation. ‘ The fin-whales and 
dolphins” (says he) “ feed principally 
on herrings, and other smail fishes. 
These subsist on the smaller cancri, 
meduse, and animaicules."" (Arctic 
Regions, 1, 546.) “ Thus,” continues 
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he, “ the whole of the larger animals 
depend on those minute beings, which, 
until the year 1816, when I first en- 
tered on the examination of the sea- 
water, were not, I believe, known to 
exist in the Polar seas. And thus we 
find a dependent chain of existence, 
one of the smaller links of which be- 
ing destroyed, the whole might neces- 
sarily perish.” —(I. 546.) 

Dr Macculloch also states the mi- 
nute meduse to form part of the food 
of the herring, on the coasts of Bri- 
tain. ‘“ Among that food” (says he) 
‘we may reckon the meduse@, and 
other analogous marine vermes, which 
are produced in such abundance in all 
these shallow seas.” —( Brande’s Jour- 
nal, XV1., London, 1823.) And in the 
volume of the same Journal for 1829, 
he remarks—* If the stomachs of 
these fishes are widely examined, they 
will not be found empty, though we 
cannot detect organized forms in 
them, as we find entire crabs in the 
stomach of a cod-fish. Nor is this 
surprising, when we consider how 
small and how tender the tribes ot 
marine worms and insects are, and 
how rapid is the digestive power of 
fishes.”"—( Quart. Journal of Science, 
1829, p. 134-5.) 


I now come to the volume of the 
Highland Society Transactions for 
the year 1803, which is referred to by 
Dr Knox in support of his assertion 
that, prior to his assumed discovery 
in 1833, the food of the herring was 
totally unknown. Before stating what 
this volume contains on the subject, 
although including the opinion of a 
Professor of Natural History, I must 
take leave to state, that, supposing the 
authors of the papers in this valuable 
work to have decided that the food of 
the herring was to them totally un- 
known, yet this dictum, in place of 
proving the fact, would only lave 
proved their ignorance of what had 
been previously written upon the sub- 
ject. After what I have already 
stated as to the numerous authors 
who have mentioned and described 
the food of the herring—not even the 
opinion of Dr Knox, nor Professor 
Rennie of the King’s College, Lon- 
don, celebrated as they are or may be, 
can weaken their testimony. They may 
choose to shut their eyes in sunshine 
and faney it to be dark. The only 
inference to be drawn from such state- 
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ments is probative of the ignorance of 
those who make them. 

Here I cannot help noticing the 
ignorance of the natural sciences 
which this volume indicates as pre- 
vailing even among well-informed men 
in other respects. There is more in- 
formation regarding the natural history 
of the herring in the work of Neu- 
crantz, published 150 years previously, 
than is to be found in these papers. 
And it is but justice to my learned 
friend, Professor Jameson, to say, that 
it is only since his appointment to the 
chair of natural history, and the estab- 
lishment of the Edinburgh Museum, 
that that taste for the study of nature 
in this country has been excited, which 
has led to so many spendid additions 
to our knowledge. 

The Rev. Dr Walker, in a paper 
on the natural history of the herring, 
in vol. ii. of the work referred to, and 
whom Dr Knox characterises as a 
“‘ strictly correct, scientific, and candid 
person,’ observes that “he had examin- 
ed the stomachs of herrings at different 
seasons of the year without finding in 
them any sort of palpable aliment.”— 
(P. 274.) “ On their first appearance off 
the Lewis, in the month of July, when 
they were full grown, and very fat, 
nothing appeared in their stomach but 
a little slime.”—(P. 275.) * During 
the residence of the herrings on the 
coast of Scotland, we know of no food 
they use, and itis probable they require 
little or none, except some attenuated 
alimentary matter which the sea-water 
may afford them.”—(P. 275.) “ We 
think it not altogether improbable that 
they may live on a small species of me- 
dusa, or some similar marine animal, 
which is not as yet known to natural- 
ists.”"—(P. 276.) 

Here Dr Knox confines himself, in 
the quotations he gives from Dr Wal- 
ker’s paper, to extracting such sen- 
tences as imply the food of the herring 
to be totally unknown. But this is not 
the way, were the matter at all doubt- 
ful, to arrive at a just conclusion. I 
shall give the sequel of the passage in 
Dr Walker's words :— 

*‘ In the ocean, to the north-west, 
and at a considerable distance from the 
most northern extremity of the British 
islands, a vast profusion of a singular 
substance has been often seen floating 
on the surface, and that by skilful ma- 
riners, who were also conversant with 


the herring-fishery, The different 


accounts given to me by these persons 
agreed in this,—that the substance con. 


sists of separate globules of a roundish | 


figure, and of the size of a pea, re. 
sembles blubber, covers the surface 
of the sea to a great extent, and makes 
it to appearance as if covered with oil ; 
that the herrings are known to feed 
upon it ; and that it has been observed 
in great profusion to the north-west of 
Shetland, where the herring shoals 
existed at the time, but has nowhere 
else been seen on the coast of Scot. 
land. If this account, given by per. 
sons of observation and veracity, is ad. 
mitted, we need be no longer surprised 
at the retreat of the herrings to those 
tracts of the northern sea, nor at their 
return from thence in a full-fed and 
fat condition. The substance here in. 
timated is probably a small species of 
the medusa, or some similar marine 
animal, which is as yet not known to 
naturalists.” —(II. 275, 276.) 

Dr Walker seems perfectly right in 
his conjecture ; for Mr Scoresby and 
Dr Macculloch, as has been already 
remarked, positively mention species 
of meduse as the food of the herring. 
The former states their incalculable 
numbers in the Northern seas, tinging 
the water for miles, and gives figures 
of several species ; and the latter states 
that he has seen large tracts of the 
Cornish coast, where the * whole sea 
was almost a mass of life, from the 
presence of these and other marine 
animals.” — (Jour. of Science for 1830, 
p. 135.) 

In the same volume is a paper, by 
Mr John Mackenzie, on the fisheries of 
Scotland, which tends to corroborate 
the fact of some minute species of 
meduse forming the food of the her- 
ring in certain situations. ‘ Another 
article of their food” (says he) * is an 
oozy substance at the bottom of the 
sea, adapted, it would appear, by the 
Author of Nature for that purpose. 
This sometimes appears in calm wea- 
ther floating on the surface, in the form 
of small globules, at which fishermen 
have observed herrings to spring as 
trouts do at flies.” —(P. 314.) These 
floating globules were, there is little 
doubt, some small species of medusa, 
or kindred animal, such as referred to 
by Dr Walker, and mentioned as the 
food of the herring by Mr Scoresby 
and Dr Macculloch ; and goesto prove, 
in addition to what is stated by these 
writers, that minute molluscous ani: 
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mals form an important portion of the 
food of the herring in particular sea- 
sons. 

° A stomach of a herring, caught in 
the Frith of Forth this summer (1837), 
containing this species of food, is on 
the table, No. 7. 

Mr Mackenzie further states, that, 
«in regard to the food of the herring, 
it has been frequently observed that 
the small fry suck their nutrition out 


of the marine a/ga@, or from some mat-: 


ter adhering to them.”’ This obser- 
vation is borne out by the fact of many 
marine animals depositing their ova 
on the sea-weed, and by the fact of ova 
of fishes, and even those of their own 
species, being found in the stomach of 
the herring. Mr Mackenzie also men- 
tions that “‘ it has been ascertained by 
fishermen that herrings will swallow 
a clear unbaited hook, such as is used 
for catching haddocks, when tied to a 
fine line ; a device which has been of- 
ten successfully adopted when the her- 
ring fishery is carried on in deep water, 
in order to discover the arrival of the 
shoals. It seems certain, therefore, 
that the herrings take these hooks for 
suchanimalcules as they, at least, some- 
times feed upon.” —(I1. 313, 314.) 

In the same volume is a paper, by 
the Rev. James Headrick, on the fish- 
eries of Scotland, which Dr Knox has 
also quoted as proving the food of the 
herring to be unknown. But, as the 
Doctor has only given a portion of 
the paragraph on the subject, and 
founded on it as a distinct proposition, 
it is necessary to give the whole state- 
ment in connexion. ‘ With regard 
to their mode of feeding,” says Mr 
Headrick, ‘it is, in all probability, 
similar in the salmon and the herring. 
I suppose they jive chiefly on water, 
and on small insects which abound both 
in the sea and in rivers. I have been 
told of the fry of smaller fishes found 
in the stomachs of salmon ; but such 
instances never occurred to me, and 
I never heard of any animal being 
found in the stomach of a herring.” 
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Here Dr Knox's quotation stops, lest 
the explanation which follows might 
lessen the value of his assumed disco- 
very. But Mr Headrick continues 
thus :—‘ This,” says he, “may be 
owing to the strong digestive powers, 
which speedily convert into chyle the 
food received into the stomach. In 
all the experiments I have heard nar- 
rated, with a view to ascertain on what 
the herring feeds, it appeared that a 
considerable time was allowed to elapse 
between its being killed and cut up. 
Now, such an experiment is not fair. 
In man and other animals the power 
of the gastric juice is known to con- 
tinue after death, so as not only to li- 
quify the contents of the stomach, but 
even to corrode the stomach itself. 
The only way to know on what a her- 
ring feeds, is to cut it up immediately 
after it has enjoyed a full meal. Both 
the salmon and the herring leap at 
flies and other winged insects.’’ — 
Trans. High. Soc. 11. 444, 445. 

In regard to what is stated by Dr 
Walker and Mr Headrick as their own 
opinion, that opinion is corroborative 
of what had been before discovered as 
tothe food of theherring. As to their 
ignorance of what had been previously 
observed and recorded upon this sub- 
ject, [cannot pretend to account. But 
their want of knowledge by no means 
proves, in the face of evidence tothe 
contrary, that such knowledge did 
not exist. 1 am aware that, from the 
interruption of intercourse occasioned 
by the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion, there was difficulty in getting 
books from the Continent; and a great 
degree of ignorance seems to have pre- 
vailed in Scotland as to the progress 
of the natural sciences in foreign coun- 
tries, and even in England. But for 
Dr Knox and Professor Rennie there 
is not the same excuse ; and the only 
conclusion that can be drawn from 
the statements of these gentlemen is, 
that when they penned them they 
were not aware of what had been pre- 
viously written. 


II].—Foop oF THE Satmon.—(Salmo Salar, Lin.) 


I now come to the third point, on 
Which I have to make a few observa- 
tions, tending to show that the food 
of the salmon was perfectly well known 
to Naturalists before the publication 


of Dr Knox’s paper. Dr Knox’s as- 
sertions, however, are as confidently 
made with regard to his discovery of 
the food of the salmon, as they were 
with regard to the food of the herring, 
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and, as I shall endeayour to show, 
equally unfounded. 

« The nature of the food of the her- 
ring, Coregonus, and salmon” (says 
he), “ was not to be stumbled on by ac- 
cident. I feel happy in having to offer 
it as a direct result of patient scientific 
enquiry.”—(P. 463.) 

‘* As a proof of the difficulty of the 
enquiry, it being unnecessary to cite 
more here, I shill content myself with 
quoting a passage from a very recent 
work (1833) on natural history. The 
Complete Angler of Izaak Walton — 
edited by Mr Rennie, Professor of 
Zoology, King’s College, London. 
In 1653, Walton found nothing in the 
stomach of the Fordige trout; and in 
a note, in the year 1833, Mr Rennie 
adds, ‘* The same i true of the salmon, 
which has never any thing besides a 
yellow fluid in his stomach when 
caught.” —(P. 467.) 

“ The true salmon prefers a pecu- 
liar kind of food, the ova of the Echi- 
nodermata, and takes with great reluc- 
tance any other.” 

** When the salmon first takes to 
the estuary and to the river, whether 
beyond or within the influence of the 
tide, he does not feed, unless the es- 
tuary should happen to contain this 
peculiar hind of food.” —(P. 468.) 


‘*T have opened the stomach of a. 


fish killed by the poacher in the month 
of October, nearly 100 miles from the 
ocean, with the peculiar food, and none 
else, in the intestines.” —(P. 470.) 

This peculiar food—on reading the 
first part of his paper, Dr Knox re- 
stricted to.the ova of the EcuinopeEr- 
maTA, and nothing else. 

The genera of the first order of this 
class are Asrerias, Encrinus, Ecut- 
nus of Linneus, and Hotoruurtia. 
But only one species of the first genus, 
Asierias glacialis, is particularly men- 
tioned as affording this food; and we 
are not informed how the ova of this 
genus, when separated from the ani- 
mal, is to be distinguished from that of 
the other genera of the order. It would 
be information, indeed, to learn that 
Encrini were so abundant on our 
coasts, that their spawn afforded the 
salmon its peculiar food. On read- 
ing the second portion, he added an- 
other article to the salmon’s bill of 
fare in ‘‘ some of the crustacea.” But 
in the abstract drawn up by himself, 
the food is limited to the Echinoder- 
mata, as if these animals deposited 
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their spawn at all seasons, and in suf, 
ficient quantity, to feed the family of 
British salmon. There is not a d 
that if Dr Knox had examined the sto. 
machs of salmon at different periods, 
and on different stations, he would not 
only have found the ova of the star. 
fish (for that is the only echinoder. 
matous animal stated as supplying 
the peculiar food), but also the star. 
fish itself, the smaller crustacea, and 
the small jishes which abound on the 
coasts which salmon frequent. But of 
this afterwards. 

In the years 1824 and 1825, a Com. 
mittee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to investigate the modes of 
carrying on the principal salmon fish 
eries in the kingdom, for the purpose 
of framing an Act of Parliament that 
should regulate that fishery, for the 
advantage of the river and coast pro. 
prietors and the public. A valuable 
body of evidence was thus procured 
regarding the habits of the salmon; 
the period of its ascending the differ. 
ent rivers for the purpose of spawn. 
ing ; the deposition of the ova in the 
spawning beds; the descent of the 
young to the sea; and the food of this 
fish both in the sea and in rivers, &e, 
But though this enquiry was made with 
great ability on the part of the com. 
mittee, and although the witnesses 
examined included practical fishermen, 
tacksmen of fisheries, river and shore 
proprietors, and scientific men of the 
first eminence, Dr Knox, upon what 
principle it is difficult to conceive, 
characterises the results of the whole 
minutes of evidence as “ below criti- 
cism’”—(P. 500) ;—*“ the persons of. 
fering the testimony and evidence, 
without any exception, incompetent to 
the task, the greater part being the 
evidence of individuals, to whom it 
would be impossible even to explain 
the care and precision and extent of 
direct evidence, requisite to arrive at 
a correct scientific conclusion” —(P. 
500) ; and * noae was found, through- 
out their most extended inquiry, who 
could offer a rational conjecture 
(founded on facts) personally known 
and understood (the result of posi- 
tive research, by a competent natural- 
ist and physiologist), as to the food of 
the salmon, its habitat while in the 
ocean, and its feeding ground.” —(P. 
496.)—The whole, in short, is “ an 
inextricable mass of confusion and er- 
ror. =—(P, 463.) 
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Among the: witmesses whose evi- 
dence is thus characterised, are Sir 
Humphry Davy, Sir Henry Fane, 
Viscount Forbes, Mr Spring Rice— 
Sir George Rose, Mr Home Drum- 
mond, George Hogarth, jun., William 
Stephen, George Little, John Halli- 
day, Murdoch Mackenzie,—and our 
most respectable and learned asso- 
ciates, the Rev. Dr Fleming, and 
James Jardine ; besides numerous 
other educated and respectable men, 
many of whom had spent the best part 
of their lives in the daily observation 
of the fisheries of salmon, in different 
parts of the United Kingdom.—The 
names of these individuals were war- 
rant to the public that they were com- 
petent to form a rational conjecture ; 
their sources of information, that they 
were capable of giving direct evidence ; 
and their education and rank in life 
were warrant for their possessing at 
least some knowledge of the nature of 
testimony. And when, on the other 
hand, it is considered that what is 
termed the natural history of the sal- 
mon in this memoir, is rested on a 
single experiment, made in a hurried 
visit to a salmon river—and the nature 
of the food at all seasons and in all 


places peremptorily determined, from . 


cutting up one or two stomachs at one 
period of the year, and at one station, 
it would not be difficult for the least 
versant in the nature of testimony to 
say on which side the incompetency 
was likely to be found. 


Having made these preliminary re- 
marks, I now proceed to show, from 
these much abused “ Minutes of Evi- 
dence,” and other sources, that the 
claims of the author of the memoir as 
a discoverer, rest merely on his own 
assertions ; and that the main points 
upon which he claims merit were just 
as well known before the appearance 
of his memoir as since that period. 
In this ease, however, I shall not de- 
tain the society with many quotations 
from writers on natural history as to 
the fuod of the salmon, either when in 
the sea or when found in rivers. The 
evidence taken before the Committee 
of the House of Commons narrows 
theenquiry as to this point ; and I shall 
therefore avail myself of this evidence 
to corroborate what had been previous- 
ly stated on the subject. 
tProfessor Rennie, of the King’s 
College, London, it has been stated, 
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found nothing in the stomach of the 
salmon but a “‘ yellow fluid ;' and Dr 
Knox asserts that this opinion must be 
‘‘ quite peculiar to Professor Rennie, 
as he knew of no author in which such 
a fact is mentioned.” But this fact is 
not peculiar to the learned professor, 
notwithstanding Dr Knox’s assertion 
that it is so; for it is repeatedly men. 
tioned in Sir Humphry Davy's work, 
entitled Salmonia, published a year 
before Professor Rennie’s Walton ap- 
peared. And stranger still, this book 
Is quoted, and a passage from the very 
page in which the “ yellow fluid” is 
mentioned, animadverted on by Dr 
Knox. The following is the pas- 
sage :—"* The stomach of the salmon, 
you perceive, contains nothing but a 
little yellow fluid ; and though the sal- 
mon is twice as large, does not ex- 
ceed much in size that of the trout.” — 
(P. 129-—And again, in the following 
page—*‘ I have opened ten or twelve, 
and never found any thing in their sto- 
machs but tape-worms, bred there, and 
some yellow fluid; but I believe this 
is generally owing totheir being caught 
at the time of their migration, when 
they are travelling from the sea up- 
wards, and do not willingly load them- 
selves with food. Their digestion ap- 
pears to be very quick.”—(Salmonia, 
p- 180.) In corroboration of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s remark as to less 
food being found in the stomach of 
the salmon at the period of its annual 
migration, I may mention, that more 
than one naturalist has noticed the 
fact, that as the generative organs in- 
crease much, there seems less disposi- 
tion in fishes to feed, and that their sto- 
mach in such eases is generally found 
empty, or nearly so. John Monipennie, 
also, in his description of Scotland, 
published in 1612, mentions what I 
have no doubt was a fiuid of the same 
nature, though he does not mention its 
colour ; for, says he, ‘ Finally, there 
is no man that knoweth readily where- 
on this fish liveth, for never was any 
thing yet found in their bellies, other 
than a thick slimy humour.” 
According to Bloch, (v. 245), the 
salmon feeds on little fishes, insects, 
and worms.” According to Lacepede, 
it * lives on insects, worms, and the 
Sry of fishes.” (Hist. Nat. des Pois- 
sons, xii. 185.) According to Bose, 
“ it is upon ¢nsects, worms, and small 
Jishes, that it feeds.” (Nouv. Diet. 
xxx. 251.) | Hyppolyte Cloquet 
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states that it feeds upon worms, insects, 
and small fishes ; and in Turton’s tran- 
slation of Gmelin’s edition of the Sys- 
tema Nature, the salmon is said to 
“ feed on fishes, worms, and insects.” 
« It is evident,” says Pennant, “ that 
at times their food is both fish and 
worms ; for the angler uses both with 
good success ; as well as a large gaudy 
artificial fly, which probably the fish 
mistakes for a gay Libellula, or dra- 
gon-fly.” (Brit. Zool. iii. 387) ; 
and Dr Fleming states that ‘ their fa- 
vourite food in the sea is the sand-eel.” 
(Brit. Animals, 179.) Dr Fleming’s 
means of knowledge I may, in passing, 
remark, were a residence of, I believe, 
fifteen years within sight of extensive 
salmon-fisheries on the Frith of Tay, 
and an extensive and minute acquaint- 
ance with all the branches of British 
Zoology. And it may be a sufficient 
answer to the contemptuous allusions 
by Dr Knox to that deservedly eminent 
individual, to say that his writings are 
referred to as authoritative by almost 
every author who treats of the subjects 
which have been illustrated by his pen. 

It is necessary again to mention, 
that by insects, in these passages, is 
meant the class of animals included 


under that name by Linneus, which. 


extended to all annulose animals ; and 
the whole modern class Crustacea, in- 
cluding minute crabs, shrimps, &c., 
as well as the divisions of Enchinoder- 
mata and Entomostraca. By worms 
is also meant the class Vermes of Lin- 
neus, which included not only the 
naked but testaceous Mollusca ; and 
it is in reference to these extended 
classes that the terms used by the 
writers of the period are to be under- 
stood. 

Later writers confirm the observa- 
tions of the older authors as to the 
food of the salmon. Thus Mr Yarrell, 
in his History of British Fishes, pub- 
lished in 1835, has the following pas- 
sage relative to the food of this fish— 
«¢ Faber, in his Natural History of the 
Fishes of Iceland, remarks, ‘ the com- 
mon salmon feeds on small fishes and 
varioussmall marineanimals.’ Dr Fle- 
ming says, ‘ Their favourite food in 
the sea is the sand-eel ;’ and I myself,” 
says Mr Yarrell, * have taken the re- 
mains of sand-launce from the stomach. 
Sir William Jardine says,” continues 
Mr Yarrell, * ¢ In the north of Suther- 
land a mode of fishing for salmon is 
sometimes successfully practised in 
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a bait. A line is attached to a buoy, 
or bladder, and allowed to float with 
the tide up the narrow estuariés. The 
salmon are also said to be occasionally 
taken at the lines set for haddocks, 
baited with sand-eels. At the mouths 
of rivers they will rise freely at the 
artificial fly within fifty yards of the 
sea ; and the common earth-worm is a 
deadly bait for the clean salmon. All 
the other marine salmon are known to 
be very voracious ; and there is no. 
thing in the structure of the mouth or 
strong teeth of the common salmon 
to warrant us to suppose that there is 
any material difference in their food.’” 
(Vol. ii., p. 19.) Several ob- 
servers,” adds Mr Yarrell, “ have 
borne testimony to the partiality of 
the salmon to the sand-launce as food, 
and I have a record, by an angler, of 
salmon caught in the Wye by a min. 
now.”’—(P. 19.) 

So much for the statements of sys- 
tematic writers as to the food of the 
salmon. I shall now give some ex- 
tracts from the papers in the second 
volume of the Highland Society 
Transactions, regarding the salmon 
fisheries of Scotland, as to the food of 
the salmon. In fresh water, accord- 
ing to Dr Walker, “ little is found in 
the stomach except slime, or some 
half-digested, and some half-entire in- 
sects.” —** It is probable that they re- 
ceive, in the sea, a more copious food, 
aud of a different kind; but the pre- 
cise nature of this food is unknown,” 
ze. to Dr Walker. (P..364 ) 

Mr John Mackenzie says, “ It is 
probable they live on the fry or young 
of other fishes. It is well known that 
when in fresh water, they feed on ani- 
malcules, flies, small trouts, &e.” (P. 
384.) 

Mr Alexander Morrison says, “I 
have taken salmon within flood-mark, 
some of which had two, and others three 
full-sized herrings in their stomach. 
When salmon enter rivers, where but 
a small quantity of the fry of fish (on 
which they usually feed) is to be found, 
they evidently become worse in the 
course of twenty-four hours. From 
this it may be inferred, that salmon not 
only require a considerable quantity of 
food, but that their stomachs dissolve 
it in a very short period.” (P. 392.) 

Mr Archibald Drummond, after 
stating that when in the river they eat 
every thing with yoracity, notices the 
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common saying of the fishermen, that 
nothing is ever found in their stomach. 

In these papers there is only one 
fact stated, on the personal knowledge 
of one of the writers, Mr Morrison, 
who has himself taken from their sto- 
machs full-sized herrings. The others 
only state their conjectures, or opi- 
nions. None of them refer to pre- 
vious writers, either British or foreign, 
on the natural history of the salmon. 

I now turn to the minutes of evi- 
dence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, for facts upon the 
subject of the food of the salmon. In 
the Report of 1824, John Halliday 
gives his evidence as to their food in 
these words :—** I have had thousands 
of them dissected, when I have seen 


small fishin their stomachs.* [haveseen ~ 


thousands of fish opened in the boiling- 
house, and I have seen smal/ things like 
aworm, and skeddens, in the stomach 
ofthe salmon, or a small fish like a 
minnow.”—(P. 90.) 1 have ob- 
served more of this worm and small 
sea-fish in those fish we get from parti- 
cular parts of the sea-shore.”—Jb. 

Mr Moir states the chief food of the 
salmon to be sand-eels. ‘ As all the 


fish were cut up,” says he, ‘for the pur- 


pose of being preserved in a fresh 
state, 1 had‘an opportunity of examin- 
ing their stomachs. I never could de- 
tect food of any kind in the stomachs 
of salmon taken in the upper river- 
fishings ; whereas those taken in the 
sea were frequently gorged with food, 
which was principally sand-eels.” << I 
strongly suspect that the salmon fre- 
quent the flat sands between the Don 
and Ythan for the purpose of feeding ;” 
and “a very successful stake-net fish- 
ery is carried on, on the sands at Mus- 
selburgh, and -another at Aberlady. 
These sands abound with sand-eels. 
The one station is thirty, the other 
forty miles from a spawning river.” — 
(Report, 1825, p. 171, 172.) 

This last gentleman is, I conceive 
(for Dr Knox very prudently does not 
mention his name), the person whom 
he accuses of making the statement I 
have read, * in open defiance of truth 
and daily observation,” when he 
averred, on his own knowledge, that 
the sand-eel formed a principal part of 
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the salmon’s food. But Mr Moir is 
not singular in his opinion; for the 
Rev. Dr Fleming asserts the same fact 
from his own knowledge ; and on the 
evidence of these two gentlemen alone, 
the fact of the salmon feeding much on 
sand-eels might at once be admitted. 

Dr Knox is equally virulent against 
another person, whom he does not 
name, for asserting what was consis- 
tent with his own knowledge, that he 
had seen small fishes in the stomachs 
of the thousands of salmon opened in 
the boiling-house. He alludes, I pre- 
sume, to Mr Halliday, in these terms : 
— One practical fisher and tacks- 
man of salmon fisheries of vast extent, 
was so ignorant of every fact in na- 
tural history, that he mistook the tape- 
worm (a parasite infesting certain 
parts of the intestinal tube of the sal- 
mon) for the food ofthe salmon.” (P. 
499.) The inference Dr Knox wishes 
to be drawn from this circumstance 
(granting, for the sake of argument, 
that it is as he states it), is, that Mr 
Halliday’s evidence as to food is good 
for nothing, because he saw, without 
knowing it was so, a tape-worm 
amongst the small fishes in the sto- 
machs of the salmon opened. But 
this is neither fair to Mr Halliday nor 
right in itself. There can be nodoubt 
of the fact of fishes, and a worm, being 
found in the stomachs alluded to, for 
it is a common occurrence ; and Mr 
Halliday may be quite right as to the 
plain matter of fact, when he states 
what he had seen, while his opinion 
as to this fact or the nature of the sub- 
stances, may be disregarded. But no 
one can mistake Mr Halliday’s des- 
cription of the worm alluded to, who 
had ever seen one. He describes it 
as like a “crimped straw.” If this 
rule were applied generally to Dr 
Knox’s-own paper, there would be 
found, I am afraid, evidence of deficient 
information sufficient to discredit the 
whole of his statements. 

In ordinary cases, where an obser- 
ver states a fact as coming under his 
own observation, any opinion he may 
form upon that fact is a separate thing 
from the fact itself, and does not 
necessarily detract from its truth. 
Others, better informed, may draw a 





* The specimen, No. 3, now on the table, contains the vertebral remains of some 
small fishes. The same specimen contains in its intestinal canal the tape-worm which is 


usually found there. 
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completely opposite inference from the 
same premises, Suppose, for instance, 
(and I state the incident as it was re- 
lated in the Courant newspaper, a few 
years ago), a large trout to be caught 
in the Canal, in a nearly exhausted 
state, with a frog mounted upon its 
back, and that the said trout was in- 
jured in the neck, opposite the frog’s 
mouth,—might not the learned doctor, 
like the narrator of the circumstance 
in the newspaper, very naturally sup- 
pose that the frog was in the act of 
devouring the trout? And, supposing 
the breed of frogs to be of national im- 
portance, and their food a grave mat- 
ter of philosophical enquiry, would 
not this fact be considered as incon- 
testable proof of the nature of their 
aliment, however different from the 
frog’s habits, and direct evidence that 
the reptile had taken at least one 
mouthful? The fact of the frog on the 
back of the trout, and clasping it with 
its arms, is of undoubted occurrence— 
the reason assigned is mere matter of 
opinion, and in this case would be per- 
feetly erroneous. To those acquainted 
with the natural history of the frog the 
solution is apparent, without invol- 
ving the crime of trout-murder. At 
the usual period of the year, the in- 
stinct of reproduction in these animals 
is strong, and, failing females of their 
own class, the male frog frequently 
sits the usual time upon the back of a 
fish. (See Blumenbach and Spallan- 
zani.) Ihave heard of ponds in Eng- 
land being nearly cleared of trout 
from this cause, where frogs abounded ; 
the trout being literally ridden to 
death by these amphibious equestrians. 
Now, the natural conclusion of one 
ignorant of the habits of the animal, 
on such an occurrenee coming under 
his notice, would be that the frogs had 
seized upon the trouts for the pur- 
pose of devouring them; and one 
more imaginative might naturally 
enough conclude that imps in the 
shape of frogs were running sweep- 
stakes in a submerged racing-course. 
It need not be said how far from truth 
these inferences would be ; but such is 
the mode in which the author of the 
paper before us treats the evidence 
given by professional fishers, and 
others, before a Committee of Parlia- 
ment. If they err in opinion, their 
evidence as to facts coming under their 
express cognisance is not to be be- 
lieved. 

Mr Alexander Fraser, a salmon- 
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curer, who published a Natural Hf 


tory of the Salmon in 1830, is attacked 


in the same manner; and his state. 
ments, founded on experience, are 
treated with disrespect, and as not to 
be believed, because he counted only 
54 vertebre in the backbone of the 
salmon, when, according to Dr Knox, 
there are really 61. “ Thus,” says 
the Doctor, “an experience of forty 
or fifty years as a salmon-curer and 
catcher has not enabled him to count 
the backbones correctly.” —(P. 501.) 
And again, because Mr Fraser has 
omitted to mention the “ internal pa. 
rasitical animals,”’ “ I confess,” says 
Dr Knox, “ this excites strong doubts 
in my mind as to the accuracy of Mr 
Fraser's observations generally, and 
causes me to undervalue altogether his 
forty years’ experience as a salmon. 
curer.”—(P. 502.) And again, “ Mr 
Fraser has a mind capable of rising 
above all prejudices in the support of 
truth.” —(P. 502.) 

Now, if to be able to count the 
number of vertebre in the backbone of 
a salmon correctly be the rule of judg. 
ing of the credibility of testimony in 
other matters, what shall be said of Dr 
Knox, if his enumeration be not itself 
correct? Mr Yarrell, whose know- 
ledge of fishes, internally as well as ex- 
ternally, requires no praise of mine, 
makes the number of vertebra in the 
salmon sixty! and so does the Rev. 
Mr Jenyns, in his accurate work on 
the British Vertebrate Animals. “ Ac 
cording to Dr Richardson” (says Mr 
Yarrell), “the coecal appendages are 
in number from 63 to 68 ; and several 
observers have stated the number of 
vertebre to be sixty, which I have 
repeatedly found to be correct.”— 
British Fishes, ii. € 

But Mr Fraser, it seems, has given 
other and greater offence in speaking 
of the salmon’s food. «In respect to 
the food of the salmon” (says Dr 
Knox), “ Mr Fraser has notions also 
perfectly local ; that is, confined to him. 
self. And as the whole passage ad- 
mits of no sort of analysis, and as, in- 
deed, no person having the smallest 
knowledge of natural objects would 
think it necessary to read the article 
twice, much less to examine it serious- 
ly, we shall simply quote his own 
words, and then leave it:—* Their 
digestion is so quick, that in a few 
hours not a bone is to be discovered. 
Of this I have had various proofs, it 
trouts caught by a par as a bait in set 
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lines. Fire or water could not con- 
sume them quicker.””—(P. 501.) Sir 
Humphry Davy shares in the con- 
temptuous reprehension implied in the 
introduction to this paragraph; for he 
says, “their digestion appears to be 
very quick” —(Sa/monia, p. 130); and 
other writers corroborate the obser- 
yation. 

As to the food of the salmon, then, 
it appears clearly that this food, both 
in rivers and in the sea, was well 
known, and recorded by almost all 
writers on the natural history of fishes, 
long before the observations of Dr 
Knox appeared. That fvod is, gene- 
rally speaking, worms, insects, and 
small fishes ; the first term including 
the Echinodermata of modern writers, 
and the second the modern class Crus- 
tacea. ‘The author’s criticism on Dr 
Fleming saying that salmon go “into 
estuaries in search of worms and other 
bait,” is almost unworthy of notice. 
Worms may mean only earth-worms 
in the vocabulary of Dr Knox, though 
the use of the word in the plural num- 
ber might have suggested to a person 
so learned, that there might be marine- 
worms as well as earth-worms in the 
estuary alluded to. But in point of 
fact, one of the stomachs now on the 
table, confirms even the verbal accu- 
racy of Dr Fleming, had he even 
meant, as is sneeringly imputed to him, 
merely earth-worms—for there is ac- 
tually an earth-worm in that stomach, 
washed down probably from the banks 
of the river by the receding tide. The 
evidence of practical fishermen and 
others fully establishes, what previous 
writers had asserted, that sma/l fishes, 
particularly sand-eels and shrimps, 
form a chief portion of the food of the 
salmon, without, however, excluding 
worms, and other animals found on 
the shores which salmon frequent. 
That they may also feed on the ova of 
the Asterias glacialis; on the ova of 
fishes; and even, like the haddock, 
swallow this and other species of As- 
ferias entire, I have no reason to 
doubt, and would willingly admit, 
even on less than the single evidence 
of Dr Knox, because that class of 
animals is, amongst others, stated by 
all authors to form the food of the sal- 
mon, And the existence of ova in the 
Intestinal canal or stomach of the sal- 
mon and herring, when the other por- 
tions of the food are decomposed, is 


easily accounted for, from the known . 


resistance of the coriaceous envelope of 
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the ova of fishes to the action of the 
gastric fluid. But beyond this single 
remark, that ova of the Asterias gla- 
cialis is found occasionally in the sto- 
mach of the salmon when in season, 
there is nothing in the memoir that 
can be said to have extended our 
knowledge of the food or natural his- 
tory and habits of the salmon. 


The next portion of Dr Knox’s pa- 
per which claims notice is * the Gene- 
ration of the Salmon, the Growth and 
Progress of the Smolt, and the deseent 
of the kelt or spawned fish to the 
ocean,’—(P. 471); and here again 
the author seems to labour under a 
lamentable ignorance of what has been 
recorded on this subject before the 
appearance of his paper; for he de- 
clares he knows “of no continued 
series of observations on the subject, 
published by any one, of an authentic 
nature, and so as to admit of no doubt.” 
To fill up this chasm, he resolves to 
detail the history of the salmon smolt, 
from its first deposition under gravel, 
in the form of an egg, to its ultimate 
disappearance from the fresh water 
streams; “remarking, that every thing 
stated therein fell under my own im- 
mediate personal observation.” The 
dates of observation are—Nov. 2 
(1832 ?), Feb. 25, March 23, April 1 
and 19, and May 5 (18337). The 
results of these observations will be 
stated in the sequel of this notice, as 
compared with the prior observations 
of others. It may now, however, be 
mentioned generally, that Dr Knox 
has not stated a single fact regarding 
the deposition or growth of the ova of 
the salmon—the periods of their as- 
cending the rivers where they breed, 
and their return again to the sea,— 
which had not been observed and re- 
corded with much greater minutene:s 
prior to the publication of his paper. 

Salmon ascend the British rivers at 
different periods according to the sea- 
sons, generally from September to 
January, and deposit their spawn dur- 
ing the months of November, Decem- 
ber, and January. This is fully ascer- 
tained by the evidence led before the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. The names of the witnesses 
need not be here mentioned ; but they 
state the period of salmon ascending 
the rivers on observations for periods 
varying from a few years up to no less 
than forty. This evidence was taken . 
in 1824-25. Dr Knox, in the single 
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instance he mentions, says, that a pair 
of salmoh were observed in the Whit- 
tader, one of the tributaries of the 
Tweed, to be spawning on Nov. 2. 
The ova remains in the spawning- 
bed or gravel for three or four months, 
according to Dr Fleming ; according 
to Mr John Johnstone, from the ova 
deposited in November, December, 
and January, the young rise from the 
gravel in March, April, and May ; 
according to Mr John Halliday, the 
spawn deposited in November, De- 
cember, and the beginning of January, 
is disengaged from the spawning-beds 
from 10th March to 10th April; so 
that it appears, on an average of sea- 
sons, the salmon roe lies about four 
mouths, or 120 days, in the gravel beds 
before the young appear. But accord- 
ing to Dr Knox, in his single observa- 
tion of the Whittader pair of salmon, 
the ova took 142 days ‘to become 
fishes somewhat less than an inch in 
length,”’ but still ‘embedded in the 
gravel.”—(P. 473.) On the 19th of 
April the fry are ‘eight and even 
nine inches long ;” and on the 2d May 
they still abound in the tributary 
streams, but are not so numerous as 
before ; they are not increased in size, 
and are, in all probability, the fry of 


a later deposit.”——-(P- 473.) So that 
the amount of Dr Knox’s information 
here is, that the spawn of a single pair 
was hatched in April, and other fami- 
lies of other fishes were of a later de- 


posit, and appeared in May. The 
Witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had 
stated all this much more fully in 1824 
and 1825. Thus, Sir Henry Fane says 
the fry descend in April and May— 
Alexander Fraser, early in April and 
May—Rev. Dr Fleming, March, April, 
and May—Mr George Hogarth, jun., 
April and May—Mr William Stephen, 
March and April, to 14th May, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the sea- 
son and the situation of the different 
rivers. It appears, therefore, that Dr 
Knox's single observation is corrobo- 
rative of the evidence led before the 
Committee, as far as a single instance 
in a single river can ; only it is to be 
observed, that he makes his single ob- 
servation, made he says by himself, 
the rule for spawning in ail rivers by 
all salmon, without reference to sea- 
son or situation; while the evidence 
of practical men give the average re- 
sult of many years of observation, ex- 
tended over every variety of season, 
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and over all the rivers of the 
pire. 

The mode in which the salmon de. 
posit their ova in the gravelly bottom 
of shallow streams, is minutely descrip. 
ed by Mr George Little (Report, p, 
108-9), and, indeed, has been known 
for centuries ; for John Monipennie 
has so long ago graphically recorded 
the manner in which this instinctive 
work isdone. ‘ In harvest,” says he, 
‘‘ they come from the seas up in small 
rivers, where the waters are most 
shallow, and there the male and fe. 
male, rubbing their bellies or wombs 
one against the other, they shed their 
spawne, which forthwith they cover 
with sand and gravel, and so depart 
away.”—P. 195. 

As to the developement of the ova 
under Dr Knox’s “ own immediate 
personal observation,” —though the 
ova would not, it appears, bear trans. 
mission to Edinburgh—it really seems 
unnecessary to notice such an evident. 
ly imperfect experiment, particularly 
since a very full and interesting ac. 
count of the gradual developement of 
the ova of the salmon, accompanied by 
an accurate engraving, is given in the 
evidence of a gentleman before the 
Parliamentary committee. To that 
engraving, and the description of 
the report in general, I beg to refer 
any one who takes an interest in the 
subject. At the same time it is proper 
to mention, that there is an interesting 
article on the “ Spawn of Salmon,” 
by Mr Schonberg, printed in Sir 
David Brewster’s Journal of Science 
in 1826, accompanied also by an en- 
graving of the ova in different stages 
of growth. Both these sets of figures, 
and the accompanying details, corres- 
pond with one another in every essen- 
tial particular ; but both at the same 
time differ widely from the details 
given by Dr Knox. Neither does the 
Doctor even hint in his paper at the 
existence of such details or tigures, 
though he could scarcely be ignorant 
of what is stated in the Report, which, 
he asserts, he had repeatedly read over. 

To pass over discrepancies which 
materially lessen the value of his re- 
marks, Dr Knox asserts, that ‘ ova 
taken from the bed of a river at any 
time from January to March inelu- 
sive, and not shaken or carried far, 
will live and become developed, i. ¢. 
grow to fish of about an inch in length 
in a small glass full of water, changed 
not oftener than once a week,” p. 416. 
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Then follows a passage in which 
temperature is said to have some effect 
jn hastening or retarding the deve- 
lopement of the ova, though in his 
reckoning by days such agency is 
necessarily excluded; and he adds, 
that “ after having cast the slough, 
they will live about ten days (seldom 
or never longer) in water unchanged, 
apparently thriving, growing, and 
darkening in colour (if exposed to the 
light) every day.”"—P. 477. 

This assertion, of the ova and 
salmon fry living a week and even ten 
days in a small glass of unchanged 
water (almost the only original obser- 
vation in the paper) is in complete 
contradiction to all experiments that 
have been made on the developement 
of the ova of this genus of fishes. 
*Ttissaid by Sir H. Davy” (says Dr 
Knox), “on the authority of a person of 
the name of Jacobi, whose writings 
Ihave not met with, that the ova of 
salmon are deposited in the gravel of 
rivers under streams, in order that 
they may be perfectly aérated, or ex- 
posed to water which is so. This 
reason, which appears so plausible, is 
probably not the true one.”’—(P.476). 
The person of the name of Jacobi here 
mentioned, though unknown to Dr 
Knox by his writings, was a Counsel- 
lor of State to the King of Prussia, and 
a well-known experimenter on the 
artificial feeundation of the ova of 
fishes. His experiments appeared in 
the Berlin Transactions for 1765, and 
have been referred to with approba- 
tion by almost every writer on the 
subject of fishes since. These. expe- 
riments were made chiefly upon the 
ova of the genus Salmo ; and he found 
that by expressing the unimpregnated 
ovain water, and afterwards applying 
the milt, the ova became impregnated, 
and went through the usual develope- 
ment. In making these experiments, 
one thing essential to their success 
was found to be necessary, and this 
was the frequent, almost incessant, 
changing of the water ; and hence he 
justly concluded, that the aération of 
the water where ova are deposited, is 
necessary to the developement of the 
ova. Sir Humphry Davy, notwith- 
standing Dr Knox’s gratuitous as- 
sumption of his incompetency to make 
observations on the generation of the 
salmon, “ had this experiment tried 
twice, and with perfect success ; and 
it offers” (he adds) ‘a very good mode 
of increasing to any extent the quan- 
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tity of trout in rivers of lakes.” 
(Salmonia, p. 82). “In all experi- 
ments of this kind” (continues Sir 
Humphry) “ the great principle is, 
to have a constant current of fresh and 
aérated water running over the eggs. 
The uniform supply of air to the foetus 
in the egg is essential to life and 
growth ; and such eggs as are not 
supplied with water saturated with 
air are unproductive.”—Salmonia, 
p. 82, 83. 

This necessary aération, and ex- 
posure to the influence of the sun’s 
rays, explains at once why salmon 
seek the gravelly bottom of shallow 
streams for the purpose of spawning ; 
and the same instinctive impulse which 
guides the salmon, induces the herring 
and the cod, among numerous other 
fishes, to approach banks and shores, 
and thus carry boundless provision to 
countless animals. It was a curious 
circumstance in Jacobi’s experiments, 
that the effect of his impregnation of 
the ova with the milt, often produced 
in the trout monsters with two heads, 
&c.—so different are the rude attempts 
of man from the instinctive workings 
of nature. 

The experiments on the salmon ova 
by Mr Hogarth and Mr Schonberg, 
who both traced their developement, 
from the first appearance of life, till 
the animal was an inch in length, 
further demonstrate the necessity of 
this aération. With “frequent changes 
of water, Mr Hogarth succeeded in 
hatching the ova, and by ‘ chang- 
ing the water frequently’ the ani- 
mals appeared vigorous for three 
weeks, ‘ after which they became rest- 
less and uneasy.’ (P.92). Mr Hogarth 
also tried one of the fry hatched in 
fresh water, if it would live in salt 
water ; but found that ‘ it immediately 
showed symptoms of uneasiness, and 
died in a few hours.’” (P. 92). The 
figures of the ova, and the young ani- 
mal in its different states, were drawn 
by an artist, at the request of Mr 
Hogarth, and an engraving of them is 
appended to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Salmon Fisheries. 

Mr Schonberg found the frequent 
change of water equally indispensable. 
«‘ Changing of the water’’ (says he), 
‘and if possible from the same river, 
must be repeated hourly, and the 
must likewise be exposed to the sun’s 
influence.” (Journal of Science, v. 
238). The developement of the ova 
is well represented in the engraving 
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which aceompanies Mr Schonberg’s 
valuable paper. The details of his 
experiments are more extended than 
those of Mr Hogarth ; but both agree 
in all the more important points. 

Dr Knox’s experiment, although 
said to have been made under his own 
eye, is contradictory of the fact that 
aération of the water is necessary, as 
he, or the person who took charge for 
him, appears to have kept the fry in 
water unchanged. But better evi- 
dence than this will require to be pro- 
duced before we can give up the 
hourly and daily observations, bearing 
all the marks of truth, made by Mr 
Hogarth and Mr Schonberg, in oppo- 
sition to the statements and examina- 
tions of Dr Knox or his assistants. Of 
Dr Knox’s candour and fairness in not 
teferring to the experiments of those 
gentlemen, though one of them ap- 
peared in the Parliamentary Report 
which he so much abuses, and the 
other in a Journal consulted by every 
one with any pretensions to science, I 
leave others to draw the inferences— 
limiting myself to the plain statement 
of facts. Of course I hold, with all 
writers on the subject, except the 
author of this memoir, that the aéra- 
tion of the ova by the frequent change 
of water is necessary to the develope- 
ment of the salmon fry in rivers; and 
that this, and a certain exposure to 
the rays of the sun, influence the ap- 
proach of fishes to the banks and shores 
upon which they deposit their spawn. 

In reference to Jacobi's experi- 
ments, the stucking of ponds or lakes 
with any desired species of fresh-water 
fishes, is, by these experiments, proved 
to be comparatively easy ; for he 
found that the ova could be impreg- 
nated, and the animals from these 
ova hatched, after the parent fishes 
had been dead four days. Even the 
Vendace of Lochmaben might thus be 
introduced into other lakes without 
much danger of failure, by catching a 
few of these fishes previous to spawn- 
ing. Itis well known that the Chi- 
nese stock ponds with impregnated 
spawn of fishes. 

The period of the salmon fry rising 
from their gravelly bed has been 
already stated generally as occurring 
in March, April, and part of May ; 
but this of eourse depends upon the 
season. Mr George Little gives de- 


cided evidence as to this point. “ A 
great deal” (says he) « oe upon 


the season at the time of the year, 
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whether we have an early spring or 


rot; sometimes there may be two or 
three weeks of difference, according to 
the season.” ** I have observed, when 
we have early warm weather, the fry 
come early, and when we have a late 
spring, it is later before the fry rise 
from the gravel bed.” (P. 109), 

The descent of the fry to the ocean 
is,in the Avon, according to Sir Henry 
Fane, in April and May—in the 
Ness, according to Alexander Fraser, 
early in April and May—in the Don, 
March and April, to the middle of 
May—in the Dee, April and May— 
in the Tay, March, April, and May; 
and so on, according to the season, 
The kelts, or spawned fish, descend 
with the winter and spring floods. But 
the dates given in evidence by the 
numerous and respectable witnesses 
examined before the committee are 
not be taken as absolute periods, 
common to every year. The tempe- 
rature of the season must be a power. 
ful element in determining the ascent 
of the salmon, the deposition of the 
ova, and the hatching of the ova; in 
fact, the temperature and other cir. 
cumstances, there is every reason to 
believe, might have the effect of hasten- 
ing or delaying the process of repro- 
duction, as the same meteorological 
agents are known to hasten or retard 
the annual harvest, or prematurely 
bring out or delay the appearance of 
many of the iusect tribes. With the 
exception of Dr Knox fixing a deter- 
minate period for the developement of 
the ova in the gravel till the appear- 
ance of the smolt, I say, with this ex- 
ception alone, any reader of his paper, 
and the minutes of evidence, might 
have naturally enough supposed, that, 
with regard to these points, he took 
his information from the Parliament- 
ary Report, which he reprobates, and 
from the testimony of witnesses whom 
he declares unworthy of all belief; 
and the strong coincidence between 
the Doctor's periods of migration as 
related in the Transactions, and what 
was stated by these gentlemen six 
years before, must either appear very 
strange, or the witnesses have not de- 
served that unmannerly abuse which 
has been dealt out to them under the 
sanction of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

Another particular noticed by Dr 
Knox in his observations upon the 
salmon smolts is, that they will not 
“ bear the slightest handling—they 
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constantly died in a short time after 
being touched.”"—(P, 481.)—And 
then the Doctor expresses his “ surprise 
when” (says he) “ we read of smolts 
caught” (it is not said how, but it mat- 
ters not), ‘‘ and after being, according 
toall accounts, rather roughly handled, 
and even mutilated by the amputation 
of a fin, replaced in water, and arriv- 
ing at mature years as a full grown 
salmon ; we are, we repeat” (continues 
the Doctor), “ left in wonder at the 
amazing contradictions between such 
observations and those we have per- 
sonally made, observing every possible 
care.” —(P. 482.) 

This passage only proves Dr Knox’s 


awkwardness, or the deadly nature of 


his gripe; for no one point in the 


-natural history of the salmon is better 


ascertained than that they survive the 
mutilation of a fin, and even live years 
with a ring round their body, close to 
the tail. Thus Mr William Stephen 
says in evidence, “* we have marked 
fry going down, and have got them 
that season as grilses, and in the follow- 
ing season we have got them as sal- 
mon.”—Report, 1828. Mr George 
Hogarth marked a number of smolts 
in the month of May, by cutting off 
the mort fin; in the course of the 
month of June, several of these, grilses, 
were found without that fin; in this 
year (1825) there have been already 
got three salmon marked in the same 
way.— Report, 1825, p. 92. And Mr 
Murdoch Mackenzie marked a grilse 
kelt in the month of March, 1823, in 
the river Oykell, by tying a piece of 
wire round the body of the fish, im- 
mediately above the tail ; and in March, 
1824, the same fish was caught as a 
salmon in the same river.—(Report, 
1825.) But these experiments were 
made by the provoking people who 
have forestalled all the Doctor's dis- 
coveries, and anticipated him in every 
point of the salmon’s history, and who 
are, therefore, on that very account, 
unworthy of belief. 

A still more particular experiment 
is, however, related in the Highland 
Society Transactions, Vol. ii., by Mr 
Alexander Morrison. ‘‘ In May, 1794” 
(says Mr Morrison), ‘ I marked five 
smolts in the presence of five fishermen, 
and in such a manner, that if ever any 
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of them returned to the river, and 
were caught, no doubt could remain as 
to their being of the number so mark- 
ed. Two of these smolts, then be- 
come grilses, I caught in six or seven 
weeks after they had been marked, 
when they weighed about 34 Ibs. 
each. In the month of April, 1795, 
I caught another of the number, then 
a salmon, which weighed between 7 
and 8 Ibs. ; and in the month of Au- 
gust of the same year I caught a 
fourth, weighing 8 lbs.”—P. 391. 
But in case the author of the paper 
may object, that all these experiments 
were made and related by men not 
known to the world as scientific, I shall 
add to their testimony that of an illus- 
trious naturalist, Lacepede, who, in 
stating the curious fact of salmon as- 
cending the particular rivers in which 
they were hatched, thus writes: “ It 
is worthy of remark” (says he) * that 
salmon return every year to the place 
where they were spawned, as swallows 
return to the buildings where they for- 
merly had their nests, The physician 
Deslandes bought twelve salmon at 
Chautelain, a small town upon our 
coast, near to which they capture to the 
amount of 4000 salmon per annum. 
He attached a ring of copper to the 
tail of these salmon, and then restored 
them to liberty. Five of these fishes 
were retaken the following year, three 
the second year, and three others in the 
third.” —Lacep. Son. Buff. xii, 133. 


The history of the salmon, as de- 
tailed in the evidence before Parlia- 
ment, and by writers on natural his- 
tory, may be told in a few words, 
Impelled by instinct to ascend the 
various rivers for the purpose of 
spawning, at a certain period of the 
_ they reach the remotest stream- 
ets, where their ova may be deposited 
in safety, and the young, when hatched, 
find their food. When this purpose 
is accomplished, they return again to 
the sea.* The same instinct guides 
the fry, when of a certain age, to fall 
down their native streams to the dis- 
tant ocean, there to remain till the 
imperative call of nature for reproduc- 
tion impels them to seek again the 
places of their birth, It is not ascer- 
tained satisfactorily whether salmon 





* From experiments now in progress by Mr Shaw, Dumfries-shire, he is led to 
believe that the salmon fry do not leave the rivers or descend to the sea in the year 


in which they are hatched. 


Mr Shaw is even inclined to believe that they remain two 
years in fresh water before descending to the ocean, 
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ever ascend rivers beyond the tideway 
for any other purpose. than that of 
spawning. The practical inference to 
be drawn from such facts is, that the 
fishery of salmon should cease, and the 
animals be protected while spawning 
or seeking the spawning-bed. But as 
this period varies with the seasons, and 
the situation of the different rivers, 
and as, moreover, all the species do 
not come into full roe at the same time, 
the close time, so far as legislative 
enactments can do so, must be regu- 
lated by periods fixed arbitrarily on 
the knowledge of the general habits 
of the salmon, when the greatest num- 
bers are observed to ascend the rivers, 
aud the greatest number of spawned 
salmon and smolts descend to the sea. 
To prohibit the fishery in every month 
in which salmon are observed to as- 
cend and descend, would narrow the 
period of fishery without perhaps any 
equivalent advantage. The general 
migration of the mass, it is evident, 
ought alone to regulate this close time ; 
and there is full and satisfactory in- 
formation as to these periods, in the 
evidence led before the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1824 and 1825. Pro- 
tection in the rivers for the ascending 
fish, and till they have spawned and 
returned to the sea, is absolutely ne- 
cessary to insure the deposition of a 
sufficient quantity of the spawn; and 
this protection secured, there is no 
fear of an abundant supply. The na- 
tural increase of the salmon, did not 
human ingenuity limit that increase 
by the destruction in every shape of 
the spawning fish that ascend the mi- 
nutest streams, is quite equal to sup- 
port the devastations which may be 
committed on their ova or fry by ene- 
mies in their own element. According 
to Mr George Little, there are in a 
salmon 17,000 ova, and in a grilse 
10,500 at an average ; and, according 
to Bosc, 27,850 ova have been found 
in a salmon of 20 lbs. weight. Even 
the angler, under certain restrictions, 
would not be able materially to abridge 
the number of the young, produced, as 
they would be, if the spawning fish 
were protected, in myriads, and waft- 
ed to the ocean in shoals which might 
feed a whole people. It is only the 
wholesale destruction of the adult sal- 
mon, when ready to spawn, and when 
it ascends the rivers for this purpose, 
that obstructs the habitual fecundity 
of nature; and it is only the uncon- 
trollable impulse of instinct, acting 








against all opposition, that preserves 
the present supply. Were not the sal. 
mon one of the most prolific of fishes, 
its fishery on our coasts would soon 
cease to be of value. 

As not at all connected with the 
subject of these observations, I pass 
over the uncalled-for attack upon Dr 
Paley.and our celebrated associate Sir 
Charles Bell, in page 499. I only re. 
mark, that, in Dr Knox's paper, the 
reader will in vain look for inferences, 
drawn from the circumstances detail. 
ed, of the wisdom and beneficence of 
that Great Being, who directs the mi- 
grations of fishes, and teaches them, 
with unerring aim, to deposit their 
ova where the young, when hatched, 
are sure to find a supply of food. 





I have, I trust, satisfactorily de. 
monstrated, that the food of the her. 
ring and salmon was known and de. 
scribed long before the appearance of 
Dr Knox’s paper in the Transactions 
of this Society : That the food of the 
herring, in the first place, was well 
known and described by Neucrantz, 
by Leuwenhoek, by Miller, by Fa- 
bricius, by Bloch, and mentioned by 
Lacepede, by Bosc, Latreille, Pen. 
nant, Turton, Scoresby, MacCulloch, 
and many others—indeed by almost 
every person who has written upon 
the natural history of the herring. 
And that, in the second place, the food 
of the salmon, in rivers and in the sea, 
its periodical ascent of rivers for the 
purpose of depositing its spawn, the 
developement of the ova, and the de- 
scent of the fry to the sea, were all 
perfectly well known, in every parti- 
cular, before the year 1833, is equally 
manifest, from the facts and authori- 
ties I have mentioned. 

[ trust I have not, in attempting to 
do justice to the claims of the illastri- 
ous men who have written upon this 
subject, and in my remarks on Dr 
Knox’s paper, gone beyond the limits 
of fair criticism. I should be sorry; 
indeed, if I was considered to have 
failed in the courtesy due by one mem- 
ber of this Society to another. But 
there were statements which, in treat- 
ing of the subject, I was bound to con- 
tradict—there were claims of discovery 
to be disproved by the statement of 
prior discoveries—and if the author of 
the Memoir has appeared to disadvan- 
tage in the comparison of rights, it 
was a situation of his own choosing. 
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1. 

There are countenances far more 
indecent than the naked form of the 
Medicean Venus. 

2. 

How overpowering are the mingled 
murmur, clang, tramp, and rattle of a 
body of troops, with all their footsteps, 
horses, arms, artillery, and varied 
voices! How insignificant compared 
with this uproar the speech of a single 
mouth! Yet the whisper of one 
mouth sets in motion and drives on 
to death and devastation twenty such 
bodies, comprising, perhaps, a hun- 
dred thousand human lives. 

3. 

It is trivial to say that geometrical 
truth means only consistency with 
hypothesis, unless we add, that the 
hypothesis is necessary and immutable. 

4. 

Conceive an arch wanting only the 
keystone, and still supported by the 
centreing, without which it would fall 
into a planless heap. It is now held 
up merely by the supports beneath it. 
Add the keystone, and it will stand a 
thousand years, although every prop 
should be shattered or fall in dust. 
Now, it is idle to say that this change 
in the principle of the structure was 
accomplished by the mere addition of 
one more stone. The difference is 
not only that of increase, but also that 
of almost magical transmutation. No 
stone before helped to hold up its 
neighbour, and each having its own 
prop, any one might have been remo- 
ved without shaking the support of 
the others. Now, each is essential to 
the whole, which is sustained not 
from without but by an inward law. 
So is it with religion. It not only 
adds a new feeling and sanction to 
those previously existing in the mind, 
but unites them by a different kind of 
force, and one for the reception of 
which all the invisible frame was pre- 
pared and planned, though it may 
stand for years unfinished, upheld by 
outward and temporary appliances, 
and manifesting its want of the true 
bond and centre which it has not yet 
received, 
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THOUGHTS AND IMAGES, 


BY ARCHAEUS. 


; 


5. 
How many ought to feel, enjoy, and 
understand poetry who are quite in- 


sensible to it! How many ought not 
to attempt to create it who waste 
themselves in the fruitless enterprise ! 
It must be a sickly fly that has no pa- 
late for honey. It must be a conceit- 
ed one that tries to make it. 


There can be poetry in the writings 
of few men ; but it ought to be in the 
hearts and lives of all. 


7. 

Many have the talents which would 
make them poets if they had the ge- 
nius. A few have the genius yet 
want the talent. 


.No man is so born a poet but that 
he needs to be regenerated into a poe- 
tic artist. | 


Luxurious and polished life, without 
a true sense for the beautiful, the good, 
and the great, is far more barren and 
sad to see than that of the ignorant 
and brutalized. Even as a mere wil- 
derness would be less dreary to traverse 
than a succession of farms and gar- 
dens diligently and expensively culti- 
vated to produce no crops but weeds. 

10. 

There are minds, or seem to be such, 
which we can only compare to a noble 
cathedral of vast size, beautiful pro- 
portions, and covered with graceful 
ornaments. Nothing that art can 
supply to devotion appears wanting 
till we approach the great door and 
try to enter, when we find the seem- 
ing building only a solid rock out- 
wardly carved into that appearance. 

A botanist with a conscience will 
understand the saying, that no weeds 
grow on earth except in the heart of 
man. 

12. 

A fierce polemic often pulls down 
the temple in order to build a fortified 
wall for the defence of its site against 
all profane invaders. What worse 
could they have done to it? But if 
he merely uses the sacred shields and 
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weapons, “ armoury of the invincible 
knights of old,” hung in the sanctuary, 
for the purpose of defending it against 
destroyers, he does the God service 
who, as the Genius Loci, will surely 
fight beside him. 

13. 

What is the one indispensable qua- 
lity for a polemic controversialist ? 
Not learning, nor talents, nor ortho- 
doxy, nor zeal. But the Spirit of Love, 
which implies an anxiety to find good 
in all, and to believe it where we can- 
not find it. God admits into his 
courts no advocates hired to see but 
one side of a question. 

14, 

We look with wonder at the spec- 
tacle which astronomy presents to us, 
of thousands of worlds and systems of 
worlds weaving together their harmo- 
nious movements into one great whole. 
But the view of the hearts of men 
furnished by history, considered as a 
combination of biographies, is immea- 
surably more awful and pathetic. 
Every water-drop of the millions in 
that dusky stream is a living heart, a 
world of worlds! How vast and 
strange, and sad and living a thing he 
only knows at all who has gained 
knowledge by labour, experience, and 
suffering ; and he knows it not per- 
fectly. 

15. 

All the ordinary intercourse of life 
is big and warm with poetry. The 
history of a few weeks’ residence in a 
circle of human beings is a domestic 
epic. Few friendships but yield in 
their developement and decay the stuif 
of a long tragedy. A summer day in 
the country is an actual idyll. And 
many a moment of common life 
sparkles and sings itself away in a 
light song; wounds as the poisoned 
barb of an epigram; or falls as a 
heavy mournful epitaph. But in all 
he who has an ear to catch the sound 
may find a continuous underflow of 
quiet melody, bursting sometimes into 
chorusses of triumph, sometimes into 
funereal chants. The reason why 
these archetypal poems of real life are 
so often unfit for the use of the poetic 
artist, is not their want of the true 
meaning of poetry, but their unsuit- 
ableness to the apprehension of any 
except the few, perhaps the one, im- 
mediately concerned. The poet must 
choose such a sequence of images as 
shall make the harmonious evolution 








of events and the significance of hu. 
man life intelligible and manifest to 
all, not merely to a few recluse or 
scattered doers and sufferers. 

16. 

What an image of the transitoriness 
and endless reproduction of things ig 
presented by the gumcistus plant, co. 
vered to-day with fresh white flowers, 
while the earth around is strewn with 
those which similarly opened but yes. 
terday. The plant, however, abides 
and lasts, although its flowers fall and 
perish. 

17. 
Man is a substance clad in shadows, 


18. 
The firm foot is that which finds 
firm footing. 


19. 
The weak falters although it be 

standing upon rock. 

20. 
Sylburgius is a narrow fierce man; 
a kind of dark lanthern; a mass of 
iron blast, but still burning hot. With 
little vision or sense for the outward, 
and with but weak and scanty sympa- 
thies, he wants the awakening and sug- 
gesting influences of external beings, 
which might have given him a con- 
sciousness of Truths not immediately 
arising from his own character. As 
there is no predominance of Reflection 
in his mind, he has not been led to ex- 
pand and deduce to their full extent 
the principles he acknowledges. But 
with some power of insight he sees 
that there is a Truth to be believed, and 
with strong zeal he clings to and hugs 
it as all that he can trust in. Propose 
to him any thing as additional and 
supplementary to this, and he thinks it 
something which you would substitute 
for his own peculiar possession, and 
so would rob under pretence of en- 
riching him. And herein is the 
essence of the man’s individuality, 
namely, in his view of Truth as some- 
thing which can be his property, and 
under his dominion, and therefore as 
limited, for so all property must be, 
and cut off from a larger field left open 
to be divided and possessed by others. 
He does not discern Truth as rathera 
Law, or Sovereign Constitution, to 
which we look up, than as areas of clay 
and sand which we may mete out and 
occupy ; as the Law of the Land ra- 
ther than the Land itself. Hence, in his 
maintenance of his Faith, there is all 
the tenacity, the self-assertion, the at- 
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titude of resistance, which men display 
jn vindication of their material posses- 
sions. Noble art thou, O man! who 
canst possess Truth as thine own! 
How far nobler if thou wouldst be by 
Truth possessed, and so ennobled by 
the Sovereign to whom thou owest 
allegiance. 
21. 

Every man’s follies are the carica- 

ture resemblances of his wisdom. 
22. 

If men were not essentially believing 
beings, falsehoods could have no effect 
on them; for a falsehood operates 
not as known to be false, but only as 
believed to be true. A falsehood, in 
jts own name and character, is an im- 
pudent nothing. The fictions of the 
artist are only falsehoods, in so far as 
they depart from literal and partial 
truth in order to attain to the ideal and 
universal. 

23. 

A great truth sometimes sets the 
world in flames; and men afterwards 
commemorate the stoppage of the con- 
flagration by some such dead monu- 
ment as that which looks down on 
London, crowned with s. dead brazen 
resemblance of the active living fire. 
But in another age the symbol may 
burst out again with the old life, and 
the brazen flames become real ones 
and kindle the land anew. Even the 
sepulchral images and signs of truth 
have a power to suggest and awaken 
the reality, so framed are men for 
truth, born into it as their element, 
vitally akin to it, and sensitive to the 
least rumour or stir of it. For the 
consciousness of truth is nothing else 
but the finding of one’s self in one’s 
world, and of one’s world in one’s 
self, and of God in all. 

24, 

God, where the word expresses a 
meré tradition, custom, premise of a 
theory, or unknown power, is less than 
the least of realities ; not so much as 
the African’s lock of hair, or bunch of 
rags, which he calls his fetish; but 
rather the sound, shadow, or dream of 
this. When known, believed, loved, 
reverenced—vaster than the universe, 
nay, than man ; more than the Infinite 
and Eternal, even the Author and 
Fount of these, and of the reasonable 
mind that knows them. 

25. 

They who deride the name of God 

are the most unhappy of men, except 
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those who make a trade of honouring 
Him. And how many of the self- 
styled, world-applauded holy are mere 
traffickers in the temple, setting so 
much present self-denial against so 
much future enjoyment ! 

26 


God is the only voluntary Being to 
whom we cannot, without absurdity 
and self-contradiction, attribute aught 
arbitrary and self-willed. And, to 
doubt that we can know and compres 
hend the principles by which he acts, 
is to deny both that our reason is a 
gleam of his light, and that he has 
ever revealed himself to us at all. 

27. 

As a sublime statue manifests its 
maker’s thought, so God’s creation 
displays his mind. But conceive, that 
while the rude mass is shaped into the 
lineaments of a man, it grows more 
and more conscious of the advancing 
work, so that each new outward line 
and trait is accompanied by a new and 
livelier inward sense of the artist’s de- 
sign, and, consequently, of his cha- 
racter, and we have a faint image of 
the scheme which the history of the 
world unfolds. 

28. 

We are, indeed, clay in the hands 
of the potter; but what a weight of 
new meaning, what a revolutionary 
transmutation, transorganization of the 
whole image arises, when we only add, 
in one word, that we are conscious 
clay. I may mould a plastic lump of 
earth or putty in my fingers for an 
hour, shaping it into a hundred forms, 
a cube; a ball, a crescent, a pyramid. 
At last the fancy seizes me to give it 
the semblance of a child: and, at the 
moment when I have rudely shaped 
the limbs, they begin to heave and 
glow with life; the lips breathe, the 
faint eyes open, and fix on me with a 
gaze of thought and emotion. I thrill 
with fearful joy and awe. Is the clay to 
meany longera mass which I can mould 
and juggle at with pleasure? Alas! it is 
now a sacred, an immeasurable thing ; 
itself a man ; almost a god. Its sen- 
sations quiver on into my heart. I 
am no longer a potter—but a parent. 

29 


There is one class of men in whom 
the higher powers of insight, love, and 
faith, appear to want a sufficient appa- 
ratus of the meaner faculties, the quick 
pereeption and sturdy boldness re- 
quired for working in this world of 
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work. There are others of whom the 
reverse is true. They are Torsos— 
trunks and arms, but no heads. They 
have quick apprehension and ready 
vigour ; but in the higher movements 
of the spirit are confused, inert, 
crippled. The business of life for each 
is to supply what each wants; to 
strengthen the deep roots for the nou- 
rishment of the apparent and excessive 
branches ; and to take care that the 
hidden and imperishable root shall 
struggle forth into the production of 
adequate stem and boughs, leaves, 
blossoms, and fruit. So each may 
murmur peacefully in the breeze, and 
calmly shade the soil; and each shall 
wave amid the storms with the roar of 
all its awakened being — brows, and 
a mantled head, dark with mysterious 
umbrage, propped upon an unshaken 
and columnar stem. 
30. 
Lies are the ghosts of truths—the 
masks of faces. 
31. 
Dulcidius is an extreme example of 
a kind of man not uncommon in an 
age like ours, of hectic, flatulent sym- 
pathies, and preeter-human humanities. 
He shuts his eyes to all that annoy 
him, or would, if noticed, annoy him, 
in the existence of mankind ; and you 
can work him no sorer injury than to 
say or do any thing which disturbs his 
waking dream. If men are not ex- 
empt from labours and sorrows, yet, 
in his eyes, they ought to be ; and we 
must cheat ourselves and others with 
the pleasant delusion that it really is 
so; and must forget the- miseries 
which we cannot altogether escape 
from. In face of the gravest calami- 
ties and toils he turns away his head 
with a wink and smirk, as if to let 
us know that he is in the secret, and 
that these horrors are but empty bug- 
bears to frighten children. With a 
harlequin’s leap, and a clown’s grin, 
he whisks out of the throng, and press, 
and fierce contention ; and chirps, or 
chatters that if people would only 
stand still, or lounge about and sip 
sugar and water, all evils under the 
sun would disappear. If men stare 
with blank consternation at the spot of 
a shipwreck or a massacre, he tries to 
draw off their attention, and raise their 
spirits with a puppet-show, or a penny 
trumpet. And, to one wrestling in 
the agonies of conscience, or nerved 
for severe and heroic effort, he pro- 
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poses, with an air of the jauntiest 
kindliness, the relaxation of a farce, a 
masquerade, or a stroll in a green field, 
On this earth, where menso often wan. 
der amid graves and charnel houses, and 
hospitals, wrapped in funeral mantles 
or stand upon the lonely stormy ridges, 
sentinels armed for fight—he skips 
along with a Jew’s harp, and a smell. 
ing bottle, as if these were divine pre- 
servatives, Moly and Hemony, against 
all sense of ill and danger. Say to 
him that, after all his quips and gentle. 
nesses, a living foot of blood and bone 
must have something firmer than cob- 
webs pearled with dew to stand upon, 
and must spurn those who would deny 
it any better support, and he is not in- 
dignant—he is too soft and sweet a 
thing for that — but fretted and hurt 
with a sense of undeserved wrong, and 
is unhappy till he has accomplished a 
formal reconciliation, to be celebrated 
with a hecatomb of sugar plums. 

In support of his filagree and tinsel 
fancies, Dulcidius has no lack of ar. 
guments, which sound plausible and 
specious, and bubble over with inge- 
nuity and prettiness. But his reason- 
ings buzz and twinkle like summer 
flies, and after all, leave each of them 
only a puny speck of dirt behind. 
Would not one fancy that he is some 
wealthy fop, who has never known 
the pressure of difficulty ? Yet he has 
had his pains and crosses ; has lost an 
arm and an eye; and with a face 
seamed with heavy wrinkles, and a 
head of snow-white hair, he goes pra- 
ting, and quirking, and simmering, and 
flaunting away in all the good-humour- 
ed vacancy of a milliner’s girl in the 
midst of her shreds and gauzes, ora 
doating country barber with his soap- 
froth and gossip. What stern hard 
fierceness, what fantastic bigotry would 
be as melancholy and repulsive as the 
sight of this dreary baseless levity, 
and tawdry benevolence! 

So says the high and pure, but 
somewhat narrow and haughty mo- 
ralist. But is there not another side 
to the question? In a world where 
there are grains of dust as well as 
mountains, and where the thistle-down 
hangs upon the oak, may there not be 
room for weak and trivial men beside 
the noblest and most earnest? A fool 
with cap and bells may jingle away 
his life at the elbow of Rome-crowned 
Charlemagne. There are doubtless 
hours of desperate conflict for the 





ravest interests of mankind, when 
the slight and empty spirits are neces- 
sarily trampled down like sparrows’ 
eggshells, or swept away like spar- 
rows’ feathers, by the holy will of the 
hero and the prophet. The chaff must 
fly when the storm blows; and the 
frozs of the pool, when its waters red- 
den with blood of men, are squelched 
unpitied under the hoofs of the war- 
horses. So be it, for it must be so. 
But in quiet times, and the long inter- 
spaces of history, there is leave and 
license for the growth of weeds, and 
weedlike creatures, which also have 
their use. For this weed is an old 
woman’s remedy, and that a child’s 
plaything. 
up round the grey stone efligy for a 
century ; but when the hour comes, 
and the figure feels new life, and wakes 
and starts, and flashes out with eyes 
and sword, it snaps the fettering 
growth like worsted threads, and they 
perish rightfully. But while the poor 
and puffed-up worthlessness of our 
neighbour does no more harm than 
offend our more serious thoughts, or 
jar on our sensitive retiredness, it is 
justice to pardon him, and charity to 
endeavour to feel with him, and help 
him on. Fireflies are not stars, but 
We 


neither are they mere nothings. 
cannot steer by them, we must not 
worship them ; but we need not crush 


them. The smallest, paltriest human 

creature may have pains and conflicts 

to maintain himself, even in his small 

paltriness, equal for him to the inward 

strivings of a Luther or a Shakspeare. 
32. 

There are looks and gestures of 
quiet, unheard of women, a house- 
keeper, a governess, a sodden washer- 
woman, and of men as commonplace 
as any whom Holborn, or Manches- 
ter, or May Fair generates, in which 
a thoughtful eye will read tragedies to 
draw deeper, bitterer tears than Shak- 
speare’s Othello, Goethe’s Tasso, or 
all the woes of Euripides. I have 
stood in a group of peasants before 
a painted crucifixion, and there were 
looks of sympathy which mine per- 
haps reflected. But I heard a hard 
heavy breathing behind me, and turn- 
ing, I saw a woman who had brought 
her sorrows thither, not found them 
there. She stood with dull and heavy 
eyes beholding the painted grief of the 
Holy Virgin Mother. I never knew 
what was her calamity. She too, 


The idle creepers grow 


doubtless, was mourning for a son, 

perhaps for his crimes. But I felt 

that to me sublime religion and per- 

fect art were nothing while I saw so 

close to me a living genuine misery. 
33. 

The forests of utterance, With all 
their rustling raving seas of leaves, 
grow out of the deep and silent soil, 
the immeasurably deep boundlessly 
silent bosom of old earth. Yet the 
living utterances are better than the 
sublime silence; but for which also 
they could not be. 

34. 

If men’s reason were laid to sleep, 
no doubt they would do by instinct 
many more than as at present of the 
things to which instinct is equal. The 
instinctive powers are lost sight of 
under the presence of the rational 
consciousness, as the stars disappear in 
sunshine. Hence we may explain 
some of the startling ingenuities of 
savages. But the delights and capa- 
cities of the conscious spirit, instinct 
never can supply. For instinct is in- 
telligence incapable of self-conscious- 
ness. 

35. 

Whatever has been seen of Fair and 
Excellent was first conceived in the 
sacred darkness of the Unseen. But 
because vitally, irrepressibly, fair and 
excellent, therefore, must it needs 
go forth, and so be seen in its true 
beauty. 

36. 

It is not a part, small or great, but 
the very whole of a man’s work, ha- 
ving within himself (as all have) a 
world of dusky unembodied greatness, 
to bring this to utterance, first within 
his heart, clearly, honestly, and there- 
fore, as must needs be, slowly ; and 
next at ripe seasons, and with due pre- 
cautions, by bold unconquerable flam- 
ing mouth and deed outwardly to utter 
it. His utterance must be this thing, 
and no other which he has truly inti- 
mately found within himself. Often 
this, cannot to himself be altogether 
clear and evident till he has begun to 
impart it. And thus as the whole 
race of man is still but individual man, 
multiplied and completed, so all human 
history is but the striving towards full 
and mature utterance of that dark and 
seething reality which lies hidden and 
more or less turbulent in every breast. 
But as the true utterance of all the 
truth is the work and consummation of 
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man’s life, so the false utterance of the 
true, or the true utterance of the false, 
is, in one form or other, the whole of 
what is ruinous, chaotic, execrable. 

Further, it is manifest that at the 
highest point to which man can reach 
there will always be something beyond 
him, higher, larger, holier, which he 
cannot yet utter, and can only yearn 
towards and apprehend. This is ne- 
cessarily the greatest of all greatnesses, 
which he,—not as yet knows, but 
knows of, forebodes, dreamingly 
clutches. To hurry headlong towards 
the expression of this which lies as 
yet altogether inexpressible, profanes 
and mars the divine work, with regard 
to it now the only divine work possi- 
ble, of learning, feeling, embracing, 
not apprehending, but comprehending 
it. Unseasonable idle speech, and such 
upon this matter all must be, scares 
and irritates the plastic gods, the high 
working powers in all; for whom the 
universe and our lives are a pliant 
material, and with whom our will is, at 
its best, a patient and devout fellow- 
worker and learner. Hence the mean- 
ing and sanctity of silence. But that 
same mute mysterious developement, 
which may be going on for years, and 
decads of years, in any one soul, and 
for ages on ages in the soul of man, 
comes out at last to inevitable utter- 
ance ; and the word of some one heart 
expresses for a thousand years after 
him the feeling of countless millions. 
Thus do we find that the utterance of 
truth out of the infinite into the heart 
of man makes his real inward story ; 
and the utterance of the same out of his 
heart into the world is all his outward 
work and duty. 

37. 


All the instruments that men employ 
are so many symbols, and, as it were, 
materializations of corresponding fa- 
culties ; as the works which, by means 
of these instruments, we perform, are 
expressions of our analogous tenden- 
cies, affections, and wants. The knife 
not only divides all separable sub- 
stances, but exhibits, and, as it were, 
prolongs into the outermost region of 
things about us that dividing faculty 
of which the rending hands are in- 
termediate agents. So the lever, 
that is, lifter, embodies and applies 
our inward capacity of elevating, and 
consummates the work of our arms 
ani shoulders. The rope which knots 
two things together is but the perma- 


which does not relax when the flesh 
fingers fall loose in weariness or sleep ; 
and it thus displays and exemplifies 
the uniting power inherent in men's 
spirits. But as these physical tools 
ean work only with the palpable and 
visible, and the spirit has another world 
of its own, neither to be touched nor 
seen by means of the bodily senses, 
there must, in this inner and better 
region, be kindred operations in which 
the powers that the material images 
manifest and apply, work for them- 
selves and without tools. Thus to 
separate by mental scission is to dis. 


tinguish ; to tie or lash together, is, in 


the region of mere thought, to combine 
notions or conceptions by an act of 
fancy ; and to lift is, in the language 
of oracles, to raise an object out of 
dark and flat confusion into clear and 
individual existence ; thatis, to realize 
it for the mind. Now, in proportion 
as men use many and complete tools, 
they are advanced in mechanical civil. 
isation. But their higher spiritual eul- 
ture has been forwarded only in the 
degree in which they have learnt the 
true laws and aims of these inward 
powers, which are at once the main. 
springs and the archetypes of all our 
instruments. 
38. 

If man be a reality, no empty vision 
in the dreaming soul of nature, but, as 
who shall doubt he is, inwardly sub- 
stantial and personal, that which he 
most earnestly desires, which best sa- 
tisfies his whole being, must be real too. 

39. 

Only by an act of arbitrary self-will 
dare we fancy that we belong to a 
system founded on the arbitrary self- 
will of any being, however superior to 
us in power. 

40. 

The fundamental affirmation of all 
reasonable and, therefore, of all right 
religion, the highest of truths revealed 
to man, is this, that the infinite, eter- 
nal, and absolute Being, wills all good, 
and only good, and that by good is 
meant not merely whatever we may 
dare to fancy that he might choose to 
will, but that which suits the wants, 
and completes, in the fullest form, the 
existence of all other beings. Every 
doctrine opposed to this is superstitious 
fanaticism or blasphemous scoffing. 

41. 
That men would be better than they 
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are if they always chose good instead 
of evil is evident. But that they would 
be better, or indeed could have a ra- 
tional existence, if they had not the 
power of choosing evil instead of good, 
js the most foolish and presumptuous 
of fancies. 


42, 
You may indeed add sugar to vine- 
gar, but cannot make it wine again. 
43. 


A man without earnestness is a 
mournful and perplexing spectacle. 
But it is a consolation to believe, as 
we must of any such a one, that he is 
in the most effectual and compulsive 
of all schools ; not only with the sad 
sublimity of the stars above him, and 
the haggard yet ever teeming earth 
beneath his feet, graves, houses, and 
temples around him, and the voices of 
hatred and pain, love and devotion, 
sounding in his ears, but also with a 
heart, however weak and dull, essen- 
tially capable of feeling and under- 
standing the meaning of all these 
things. He is at worst a boy, slow 
at learning to read, and thinking more 
of toys and cakes than of books, but 
assuredly neither an idiot, nor incu- 
rably deaf, blind, and dumb. He is 
horrid and disastrous to look upon as 
we pass him by, but most when we see 
him coloured by the crimson glare of 
our own passionate vehemence. Every 
step forward which we really make, 
gives us a new mysterious power to 
draw him too on. 

44, 

Voltaire thought he was looking 
through a handsome French window 
at God and the universe, and painting 
pictures of them, while in truth the 
glass was a mirror, and he saw and 
copied only his own scoffing face. 

45 


The religion of all Pagans, indis- 
criminately, has often been written of 
by zealous Christians in the worst 
spirit of Paine and Voltaire. 

46, 

Whether is it nobler to dwell in 
Paradise and dream of a cabbage-gar- 
den, or to live among pot-herbs and 
believe in Paradise? 


Seldom does a truly divine poet 
arise and teach all the poor toiling 
men in the land how far nobler an 
epic is the life of every one of them— 
did he but know it—than that of the 
Imaginary Ulysses. The Odyssee is 
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but the little that a man could learn, 

fancy, and feign of the life of a man. 

How far is this excelled by the all that 

the life of a man—of every man—is ! 
. 4. 

It is no uncommon mistake to sup- 
pose that exaggeration is essential or 
at least proper to fiction. The truth 
is rather the reverse. A principal use 
and justification of fiction is to reduce 
and harmonize the seeming exaggera- 
tions of real life. 

49. 

Facts are often extravagant and 
monstrous, because we do not know 
the whole system which explains and 
legitimises them. But none have any 
business in fiction which are not intel- 
ligible parts of the artificial whole that 
they appear in. 

50. 

Religion, conscience, affection, law, 
science, poetry, including the kindred 
arts, are for ever rectifying the disor- 
ders and miseries of mankind. But 
the mode in which the poetic art does 
this is by presenting a mankind, a 
world of its own, in which good and 
evil, true and false, fair and ugly, har- 
monious and discordant, and all such 
analogous pairs of contrasts, are 
mingled by just and intelligible prin- 
ciples of combination, and point to 
their own solution—not indeed a solu. * 
tion always for the understanding, but 
always one adequate for the feelings, 
and purifying and exalting them. 

51 


Faith in a better than that which 
appears, is no less required by art 
than by religion. 

52 


The three great perversions of edu- 
cation are those which tend to make 
children respectively—Dwarfs— Mon- 
keys—Puppets. The Dwarfs are the 
prodigies, the over-sharpened, over- 
excited, over-accomplished, stunted 
men. In these, as there is no fulness 
and steadiness, such as belong only to 
mature life, and yet there is the ap- 
pearance of these, the very principle 
of the thing is a quackery and false- 
hood. The Monkeys are the spoilt ; 
the indulged petted creatures of mere 
self-will and appetite, in whom the 
human as distinguished from the ani- 
mal is faint and undeveloped. The 
weakness of mind which trains such 
children, and delights in them, is that 
which led the ladies of another gene-_ 
ration to keep natural and genuine 
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apes for their amusement. The Pup- 
pets are produced by the plan of dead- 
ening, petrifying the mind, teaching 
words by rote, compelling obedience 
for its own sake, and not for that of a 
future moral freedom. These are the 
things that move in public only as the 
wires of masters and committees guide. 
But, because the life cannot be alto- 
gether crushed and turned back, it as- 
serts itself secretly in a sense of be- 
numbed misery and corroding hatred. 
The first class spoken of are those in 
whom a true ideal is misapplied. The 
second, those in whom none is aimed 
at. The third, those in whom the 
ideal pursued is altogether false and 
wretched. 
53. 

Speech is as a pump by which we 
raise and pour out the water from the 
great lake of Thought—whither it 
flows back again. 

54. 

There is a kind of social civilisation 
which rounds the rough and broken 
stones into smooth shapeliness, but 
also into monotonous uniformity. 
There is also a farther and better kind 
which again roughens the pebbles, not, 
however, to reproduce their former 
rude diversities, but to engrave them 
with divine heads and figures and sig- 
nificant mottoes. 

55. 

When we see the place to which 
some natural Reality is degraded by 
the hands of man,—the stately tree to 
be a dead wayside post, the fierce and 
fleet wild ass of the desert to be a bro- 
ken and starved drudge,—we cannot 
but reflect that this wreck was once 
great and goodly, and possessed a 
wondrous inward endowment of inde- 
pendent life and power, was born out 
of the eternal Infinite into the sad and 
narrow round of Time, where men, 
its fellow-denizens of Time, have thus 
crushed and ruined it. But poor as is 
the place and function of each living 
thing which men enchain and use, 
when thus no longer existing for and 
by itself, yet the human order of ex- 
istence, with all its wants and contri- 
vances, is an immeasurably higher 
one than any of these systems to which 
the weaker, meaner beings of earth 
originally belong. In this superiority 
of Man’s destiny and rights lies the 
justification of his subjecting to his 
own purposes that which, for its pur- 


poses, he thus frustrates and dislo. 


cates. 
56. 

All France, under Louis XIV., wag 
beaten and bribed into courtiership, 
Poetry, Law, Theology, all wore court. 
suits, and smoothed themselves into 
flatterers and liars. The Muses be. 
came maids of honour, and stage-con. 
fidants to royal mistresses ; Religion 
was only permitted to appear masked 
in the abhorred disguise of a state 
chaplain, or a gold-laced trumpeter of 
sovereign worthlessness ; and Truth 
and Conscience, in the mean-while, 
were fasting at Port-Royal, pining in 
the Bastile, fighting in the Cevennes, 
or emigrating to Spitalfields. Honesty 
could not have where to lay its head, 
when Falsehood, Cruelty, and insane 
Vanity had for their lacqueys and 
pimps Racine, Bossuet, and Moliére, 
The Regent Orleans was but Louis 
XIV. in undress and half-intoxicated, 
and Louis XV. the same type, drunk 
to stupidity. But while the family was 
sinking from generation to generation 
into utter lethargy, the nation was 
awakening from its sleep, till rising 
and finding itself starved, bruised, and 
shackled, it burst the remaining bonds, 
and strangled for ever the corpse-like 
royalty which it found lying beside it. 

57 


Life of any kind is a confounding 
mystery; nay, that which we com- 
monly do not call life, the principle of 
existence in a stone or a drop of wa- 


ter, is an inscrutable wonder. That 
in the infinity of time and space any 
thing should be, should have a distinct 
existence, should be more than no- 
thing! The thought of an immense 
abysmal Nothing is awful, only less 
so than that of All and God; and 
thus a grain of sand being a fact, a 
reality, rises before us into something 
prodigious, immeasurable—a fact that 
opposes and counterbalances the im- 
mensity of non-existence. And if this 
be so, what a thing is the life of man, 
which not only is, but knows that it 
is; and not only is wondrous, but 
wonders ! 
58. 

The beauty of physical Nature 
strikes us with an immediate impres- 
sion of harmony and completeness. 
There is also a sense of harmony, the 
result of reflection engaged on scien- 
tific truth ; and there is a livelier and 
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deeper consciousness of the same kind, 
in which our personal sympathies and 
reverential awe of all personality are 
combined with the feeling of the beau- 
tiful, excited by whatever is fair, ele- 
yated, and harmonious in human will 
and character. In the aspect of the 
highest human beauty, the immediate 
impression produced by physical (that 
js involuntary) Nature, is inseparably 
united with this last or sympathetic 
emotion; and the mere beauty of form 
and colour is regarded as symbolic of 
the inward and supersensuous loveli- 
ness. On the other hand, in the vi- 
sions of outward things, the evening 
or nightly sky, the meditative melan- 
choly of a silent autumnal landscape, 
the blue sea rolling its foam into a 
rocky bay, the virgin shamefacedness 
of Nature in forest-nook, we spontane- 
ously transfer in feeling and language 
something of a purely human quality 
to that which is properly below the 
human, but unchangeably connected 
with it, and pierced in all directions 
and bound together by the roots of 
our nobler life. 
59. 

We paint our lives in fresco. The 
soft and fusile plaster of the moment 
hardens under every stroke of the 
brush into eternal rock. 

60. 

Pain has its own noble joy when it 
kindles a strong consciousness of life, 
before stagnant and torpid. 

61. 

The more sides a man has to his 
mind, the more certain he may be of 
receiving blows on all of them from 
one party or other. 

62. 

Persons immediately and univer- 
sally recognised as laudable, must be 
either in the main negative characters, 
or capable of practising a good deal of 
falsehood: and spurious sympathy in 
their intercourse with others. 

63. 

For a weak man to sympathize with 
weakness is easy, as for a strong man 
to sympathize with strength ; but it is 
hard for the weak to sympathize with 
the strong. Far harder for the strong 
to sympathize with the weak, to bow 
down to weakness, and to say to it, 
“ Be thou my better strength.” 

64 


The candles of man’s night are 
doubtless burning out, but, like Al- 
fred's candle-clocks, their decay mea- 
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sures the wearing on of the night it- 
self, When they sink into the socket, 
lo! it is not dark, but day. 

65 


The Caliph Omar, who destroyed 
the Alexandrian library, the second in 
succession from Mahomet, and under 
whom many empires, and Jerusalem 
itself, were added to Islam, was jour- 
neying on the borders of the Egyptian 
desert,. and heard of the fame of a 
holy’ and wise hermit, who lived re- 
tired in a cave of the rocks amid the 
saudy waste. Him he resolved to visit, 
hoping to learn from him where was 
concealed the buried treasure of the 
old idolatrous Kings of Egypt. When 
the Caliph, attended by several tall 
and dark Arabs, and by Amrou, the 
conqueror of Egypt, entered the ca- 
vern, he found the hermit seated on a 
rude bench at a stone table, which 
supported a written volume. His eyes 
were bent downwards as if in thought 
rather than study, and the Arabs were 
surprised to see a man of low stature, 
with long and silvery hair floating 
round a face not like theirs, tawny 
and scorched, but smooth and ruddy. 
The large and light grey eyes were 
raised at their approach with a look 
of mild abstraction ; and Amrou, who 
had conversed with many men of wis- 
dom at Alexandria, was struck by the 
breadth of his head, the clear polish of 
the forehead, the well-cut and rather 
small nose, and the large, lightly- 
closed mouth, which seemed to quiver 
with feeling, and to be ready for the 
lively utterance of countless and sage 
proverbs and comparisons. 

* Sage,” said the Caliph, “I see 
that thou wouldst not approve of the 
act of justice by which I have destroy- 
ed the storehouse of Pagan errors, 
called the Library, in the city of Isk- 
ander? Thou hast a book before thee, 
and I see some others in that half-open 
chest, which do not resemble the Vo-. 
lumes of believers.” 

“In my youth, O Caliph! I read 
many books in that Library which 
thou hast destroyed, and by the study 
of these, and their clear presence in 
my mind, I became capable of sus- 
taining, and even of profiting, by this 
solitude in which I live, without com- 
panions and with few writings.” 

«« What profit couldst thou derive 
from those infidel volumes ? The Ko- 
ran teachs the one God, and to know 
him is to know all.” 

0 
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« The Koran indeed teaches truly 
that there is one God; and because 
we know that he exists, we should be 
careful to understand him as display- 
ed in all his works. Of these the no- 
blest is man, and of his mind we have 
so many several pictures in every book, 
however mistaken its doctrines; and 
in books can we also learn more clear- 
ly and fully to understand what other 
works of God inferior to man, but still 
most wonderful, reveal his will and 
power.” 

«‘ Ah! shameless unbeliever!” ex- 
claimed Omar, and stroked his beard, 
«“now would I order thee to be slain 
upon the spot, but that I have need of 
thy wisdom for the good of the faith- 
ful and of the true faith. Tell me 
where are concealed the riches of the 
Pharaohs, and I will spare thy life.” 

«| know not that I can teach thee this, 
but what I can show thee, thou shalt 
know.” Thenturning to Amrou, the 
fierce and conquering general of the 
Moslem armies—“ Fetch me, I pray 
thee, a handful of sand from the de- 
sert, at the mouth of the cave.” The 


warrior started, and his eyes turned 
disdainfully on the hermit. 


But they 
sunk under his quiet gaze, and Amrou 
went and brought the sand. The her- 
mit received it into his palm, and turn- 
ing to the Caliph, desired him to pick 
out a single grain, and lay it on the 
blade of Amrou’s dagger. The bright 
weapon which had so often been red 
with blood, was drawn from its sheath, 
and the Caliph held it in his hand. 
Then following the hermit alone into 
the dark interior of the cave, he plac- 
ed upon the blade, held horizontally, 
a single grain of sand. On this, he 
fixed his eyes. In the deep gloom, 
the grain brightened like a spark of 
fire, and grew larger and larger, even 
as the brightest planet of evening, and 
it paused not in its expansion, till it 
seemed a luminous ball of mild pale 
fire. 

* Look steadily,” said the hermit ; 
“fear not; and tell me what thou 
seest.”’ 

“« I see,” said the Caliph, “a small 
goat-skin tent, undertheshade of rocks, 
among palm-trees and wild vines. A 
man, naked save his girdle, sleeps in 
the cool, with his head upon a dark 
and sad-looking woman’s lap, and two 
children are not far off. A thorn has 
pierced the foot of the infant girl, and 
the boy, her brother, is endeavouring 
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to draw it from the flesh, Her tears 
fall upon his cheek, and his hand ig 
red with her blood.” 

“ Look again, and tell me what 
thou seest.”’ 

“1 see a mountain covered with 
trees, fields, and villages, and, by Al. 
lah! with Pagan temples. But lo} 
an earthquake heaves the whole; and 
half the houses are overthrown or 
swallowed up. The survivors arm 
themselves for battle, and a fierce con. 
flict rages for the enjoyment of those 
of their possessions which remaip, 
Fire spreads through the ruined vine. 
yards, woods, and houses ; and by its 
light many men are slain, and women 
and children made captives. Some of 
those combatants, O Dervish, are sons 
of the giants, and the maidens whom 
I look upon are lovely as the damsels 
of Paradise.” 

“Look now again. 
thou ?” 

** A lonely waste. The grey desert 
spreads far and wide, save where a 
dark sea beats heavily on its coast, 
Not a ship, not a camel, not a house 
is there. But among heaps of carved 
stones and fallen pillars, such as might 
build a royal city, a white-haired, wi. 
thered man sits with his eyes upon the 
ground. A vulture is perched upon 
a mound near, and looks at him; and 
a jackal eyes him from a shattered 
tomb, and gnaws a scull. The wind 
of the desert has blown the sand over 
his feet, and almost to his knees, but 
he cares not to rise and free himself. 
Dervish ! God must have fallen asleep 
in heaven above that place, and leftit 
to die utterly.” 

«© What dost thou now behold?” 

“I see around a broad bay of the 
ocean, a range of green hills with 
streams and torrents, and gardens 
reaching to the skies. Amid these 
are palaces, with pillars built doubtless 
by the genii, and along the wide ter- 
races in front of the buildings, sons of 
wisdom, aud daughters of beauty are 
walking or leaning. One is a story- 


What seest 


‘teller, who has gathered round hima 


crowd of listeners, young and old. 
Another seems to have just shaped 4 
figure of a woman out of stone. She 
is more than half naked, but looks as 
if none dare think her so. On the 
torch which she holds up in her hand, a 
flame of green fire burns likea bright 
star in the sunshine round her. 

band of children are wreathing flowers 
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and laying them before the Pagan 
image, which, not smiling, seems to 
delight in their smiles. The workman 
looks dissatisfied, though rejoicing as 
a bridegroom who has won his bride, 
but mourns that he cannot offer to her 
more precious gifts than all his sub- 
stance. Elsewhere, I see living figures 
glancing among the trees. To the 
quay which borders the shore, some 
barks with deep blue sails are hasten- 
ing; and one even now touches the 
porphyry wall, and pours out gold and 
spices—by Allah! I smell the sweet- 
ness of Yamen—on the smooth stones, 
Nay, as the sun goes down, I hear the 
faint song of the mariners, and the 
music of stringed instruments tinkling 
in reply from the distant mountain 
side.” 

“Ts there nought more than this?” 

“Yea, high upon the mountain I 
see a mosque of another fashion than 
ours, surrounded by a place of tombs, 
with many graves and cypresses. High 
above them all rises a shape, silvery 
as the flashing of a scymitar, or of 
water, gigantic, kingly, with a mant- 
led head, and long folds covering his 
whole form. But he stretches his 
great moving hands over the palaces 
and bay, and flakes of pale fire fall 
from them, and kindle every window 
and capital of a pillar, and flash from 
every face, and shoot again upwards, 
and beam as stars in the dark sky. 
The mantled genie looks not like any 
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one of the spirits of the past, but as if 
they were all combined in him.” 

** Look once more, O Caliph!” 

“ Juggler ! there is but a grain of 
sand.” 

‘‘ Thine eyes are weary of looking, 
not the yisions of displaying them- 
selves. Thou canst see no more this 
day. But if all this be visible in a 
grain of sand by the open and fresh 
a of man, what sights beyond this 
thinkest thou that there must be in 
a man himself? Of these sights, a por- 
tion are in every book recorded.” 

“Slave!” said the Caliph—* tell 
me not of books, but of hidden trea- 
sures, or I will haye thee impaled ere 
an hour is past.” 

‘I have told thee of far more than 
thou thoughtest. The treasures of the 
Pharaohs would show thee little of 
what thou hast seen in that grain of 
sand. Farewell, O Caliph! I have 
been ordained but to live till I bad 
seen and known thee, and then to de- 
part. In that world where the hearts 
of men shall be more open to each 
other than their books are here, it 
will be read in mine that I hold thee 
ignorant and headstrong, but still a 
man, and, therefore, capable of good. 
Farewell! I am but a grain of sand; 
hide my corpse under those of the de- 
sert before me.” 

The hermit sank on the rocky floor 
of the cave, at Omar’s feet, quite dead. 
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The Avenger. 


! 
fy | Fone be Q ua AVENGER. 


«¢ Why callest thou me murderer, and not rather the wrath of God burning after the steps of the 
oppressor, and cleansing the earth when it is wet with blood?” 


Tuat series of terrific events by 
which our quiet city and university in 
the north-eastern quarter of Germany 
were convulsed during the year 1816, 
has in itself, and considered merely as 
a blind movement of human tiger- 
passion ranging unchained amongst 
men, something too memorable to be 
forgotten or left without its own sepa- 
rate record ; but the moral lesson, im- 
pressed by these events, is yet more 

. memorable, and deserves the deep at- 
tention of coming generations in their 
struggle after human improvement, 
not merely in its own limited field of 
interest directly awakened, but in all 
analogous fields of interest ; as in fact 
already, and more than once, in con- 
nexion with these very events, this 
lesson has obtained the effectual at- 
tention of Christian kings and Princes 
assembled in Congress. No tragedy, 
indeed, amongst all the sad ones by 
which the charities of the human heart 
or of the fire-side, have ever been 
outraged, can better merit a separate 
chapter in the private history of Ger- 
man manners or social life than this 
unparalleled case. And, on the other 
hand, no one can put in a better claim 
to be the historian than myself. 

I was at the time, and still am, a 
Professor in that city and university 
which had the melancholy distinction 
of being its theatre. I knew familiarly 
all the parties who were concerned in 
it—either as sufferers or as agents. I 
was present from first to last, and 
watched the whole course of the mys- 
terious sterm which fell upon our de- 
voted city in a strength like that of a 
West Indian hurricane, and which did 
seriously threaten at one time to de- 
populate our university, through the 
dark suspicions which settled upon its 
members, and the natural reaction of 
generous indignation in repelling them 
—whilst the city in its more station- 
ary and native classes would very 
soon have manifested their awful sense 
of things, of the hideous insecurity for 
life, and of the unfathomable dangers 
which had undermined their hearths 
below their very feet, by sacrificing, 
whenever circumstances allowed them, 
their houses and beautiful gardens in 


exchange for days uncursed by panic, 
and nights unpolluted by blood. No. 
thing, | can take upon myself to assert, 
was left undone of all that human fore. 
sight could suggest, or human ingenu. 
ity could accomplish. But observe the 
melancholy result ; the more certain 
did these arrangements strike people 
as remedies for the evil, so much the 
more effectually did they aid the terror, 
but above all, the awe—the sense of 
mystery, when ten cases of total ex. 
termination, applied to separate house. 
holds, had occurred, in every one of 
which these precautionary aids had 
failed to yield the slightest assistance. 
The horror, the perfect frenzy of fear, 
which seized upon the town after that 
experience, baffles all attempt at de. 
scription. Had these various contti- 
vances failed merely in some human 
and intelligible way, as by bringing 
the aid too tardily—still in such cases, 
though the danger would no less have 
been evidently deepened, nobody would 
have felt any further mystery than 
what, from the very first, rested upon 
the persons and the motives of the 
murderers. But, as it was, when 
in ten separate cases of exterminat- 
ing carnage, the astounded police, 
after an examination the most search. 
ing, pursued from day to day, and 
almost exhausting the patience by the 
minuteness of the investigation, had 
finally pronounced that no attempt 
apparently had been made to benelit 
by any of the signals preconcerted, 
that no footstep apparently had moved 
in that direction—then, and after that 
result, a blind misery of fear fell upon 
the population, so much the worse 
than any anguish of a beleaguered city 
that is awaiting the storming fury of a 
victorious enemy, by how much the 
shadowy—the uncertain—the infinite 
is at all times more potent in mastering 
the mind than a danger that is known 
—measurable—palpable—and human. 
The very police, instead of offering 
protection or encouragement, were 
seized with terror for themselves. 
And the general feeling,’ as it was 
described to me by a grave citizel 
whom I met in a morning walk (for 
the overmastering sense of a publi¢ 
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calamity broke down every barrier 
of reserve, and all men talked freely 
to all men in the streets, as they would 
have done during the rockings of an 
earthquake), was, even amongst the 
boldest, like that which sometimes 
takes possession of the mind in dreams 
—when one feels oneself sleeping 
alone, utterly divided from all call or 
hearing of friends, doors open that 
should be shut, or unlocked that should 
be triply secured, the very walls gone, 
barriers swallowed up by unknown 
abysses, nothing around one but frail 
curtains, and a world of illimitable 
night, whisperings at a distance, cor- 
respondence going on between dark- 
ness and darkness, like one deep call- 
ing to another, and the dreamer’s own 
heart the centre from which the whole 
net-work of this unimaginable chaos 
radiates, by means of which the blank 
privations of silence and darkness be- 
come powers the most positive and 
awful. 

Agencies of fear, as of any other 
passion, and above all, of passion felt 
in communion with thousands, and in 
which the heart beats in conscious 
sympathy with an entire city, through 
all its regions of high and low, young 
and old, strong and weak ; such agen- 
cies avail to raise and transfigure the 
natures of men; mean minds become 
elevated ; dull men become eloquent ; 
and when matters came to this crisis, 
the public feeling, as made known by 
voice, gesture, manner, or words, was 
such that no stranger could represent it 
tohis fancy. In that respect, therefore, 
Thad an advantage, being upon the spot 
through the whole course of the affair, 
for giving a faithful narrative; as I 
had still more eminently, from the sort 
of central station which I occupied, 
with respect to all the movements 
of the case. I may add, that I had 
another advantage, not possessed, or 
not in the same degree, by any other 
inhabitant of the town. I was person- 
ally acquainted with every family of 
the slightest account, belonging to the 
resident population ; whether amongst 
the old local gentry, or the new set- 
tlers whom the late wars had driven to 
take refuge within our walls. 

It was in September, 1815, that I re- 
ceived a letter from the Chief Secretary 
to the Prince of M—~—, a nobleman 
connected with the diplomacy of Rus- 
sla, from which I quote an extract :— 
“I wish, in short, to recommend to 
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your attentions, and in terms stronger 
than I know how to devise, a young 
man on whose behalf the Czar himself 
is privately known to have expressed 
the very strongest interest. He was 
at the battle of Waterloo as an aide-de- 
camp to a Dutch general officer, and is 
decorated with distinctions won upon 
that awful day. However, though serv- 
ing in that instance under English or- 
ders, and although an Englishman of 
rank, he does not belong to the English 


military service. He has served, young 


as he is, under various banners, and 
under ours, in particular, in the ca- 
valry of our Imperial Guard. He is 
English by birth, nephew to the Earl 
of E., and heir presumptive to his im- 
mense estates. There is a wild story 
current—that his mother was a gipsy 
of transcendent beauty, which may 
account for his somewhat Moorish 
complexion, though, after all, that 
is not of a deeper tinge than I have 
seen amongst many an Englishman. 
He is himself one of the noblest look- 
ing of God’s creatures. Both father 
and mother, however, are now dead ; 
since then, he has become the favour- 
ite of his uncle, who detained him 
in England after the Emperor had 
departed—and, as this uncle is now 
in the last stage of infirmity, Mr 
Wyndham’s succession to the vast fa- 
mily estates is inevitable, and proba- 
bly near at hand. Mean-time, he is 
anxious for some assistance in his stu- 
dies. Intellectually he stands in the 
very first rank of men, as I am sure 
you will not be slow to discover ; but 
his long military service, and the un- 
paralleled tumult of our Eyropean 
history since 1805, have interfered (as 
you may suppose) with the cultivation 
of his mind; for he entered the ca~ 
valry service of a German power when 
a mere boy, and shifted about from 
service to service as the hurricane of 
war blew from this point or from that. 
During the French anabasis to Mos- 
cow he entered our service, made him- 
self a prodigious favourite with the 
whole Imperial family, and even now 
is only in his twenty-second year. As 
to his accomplishments, they will 
speak for themselves; they are infi- 
nite, and applicable to every situation 
of life. Greek is what he wants from 
you; never ask about terms. He will 
acknowledge any trouble he may give 
you, as he acknowledges all trouble, 
en prince. And ten years hence you 
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will look, back with pride upon having 
contributed your part to the formation 
of one whom all here at St Peters- 
burg, not soldiers only, but we diplo- 
mates, look upon as certain to prove 
a great man, and a leader amongst the 
intellects of Christendom.” 

Two or three other letters followed; 
and at length it was arranged that Mr 
Maximilian Wyndham should take up 
his residence at my monastic abode for 
one year. He was to keep a table, 
and an establishment of servants, at his 
own cost ; was to have an apartment 
of some dozen or so of rooms; the un- 
restricted use of the library; with 
some other public privileges willingly 
conceded by the magistracy of the 
town; in return for all which he was 
to pay me a thousand guineas: and 
already beforehand, by way of acknow- 
ledgment for the public civilities of 
the town, he sent, through my hands,a 
contribution of three hundred guineas 
to the various local institutions for 
education of the poor, or for charity. 

The Russian Secretary had latterly 
corresponded with me from a little 
German town not more than ninety 
miles distant: and, as he had special 
couriers at his service, the negotiation 
advanced so rapidly, that all was closed 
before the end of September. And, 
when once that consummation was at- 
tained, I, that previously had breathed 
no syllable of what was stirring, now 
‘gave a loose to the interesting tidings, 
and suffered them to spread through 
the whole compass of the town. It 
will be easily imagined that such a 
story, already romantic enough in its 
first outline, would lose nothing in the 
telling. An Englishman to begin 
with, which name of itself, and at all 
times, isa passport into German favour, 
but much more since the late memorable 
wars that, but for Englishmen, would 
have drooped into disconnected efforts 
—next, an Englishman of rank and of 
the haute noblesse,—then a soldier 
eovered with brilliant distinctions, 
and in the most brilliant arm of the 
service; young, moreover, and yet 
a yeteran by his experience,—fresh 
from the most awful battle of this 
planet since the day of Pharsalia,— 
radiant with the favour of courts and 
of Imperial ladies, —finally (which 
atone would have given him an interest 
in all female hearts), an Antinous of 
faultless beauty, a Grecian statue, as 
it were, inte which the breath of life 
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had been breathed by some modetg 
Pygmalion,—such a pomp of gifts and 
endowments settling upon one man’s 
head, should not have required for its 
effect the vulgar consummation (and 
yet to many it was the consummation 
and crest of the whole) that he was 
reputed to be rich beyond the dreams 
of romance or the necessities of a fairy 
tale. Unparalleled was the impression 
made upon our stagnant society ; every 
tongue was busy in discussing the 
marvellous young Englishman from 
morning to night ; every female faney 
was busy in depicting the personal ap. 
pearance of this gay apparition. 

On his arrival at my house, I became 
sensible of a truth which I had ob. 
served some years before. The com. 
monplace maxim is—that it is danger. 
ous to raise expectations too high, 
This, which is thus generally expressed, 
and without limitation, is true only 
conditionally ; it is true then and there 
only where there is but little merit to 
sustain and justify the expectation. 
But in any case where the merit is 
transcendent of its kind, it is always 
useful to rack the expectation up to 
the highest point ; in any thing which 
partakes of the infinite, the most m- 
limited expectations will find ample 
room for gratification ; whilst it is cer- 
tain that ordinary observers, posses 
ing little sensibility, unless where they 
have been warned to expect, will often 
fail to see what exists in the most con. 
spicuous splendour. In this instance 
it certainly did no harm to the subject 
of expectation, that I had been war. 
ed to look for so much. The warning, 
at any rate, put me on the look-out for 
whatever eminence there might be of 
grandeur in his personal appearance; 
whilst, on the other hand, this existed 
in such excess, so far transcending 
any thing I had ever met with in my 
experience, that no expectation whieh 
it is in words to raise could have been 
disappointed. 

These thoughts travelled with the 
rapidity of light through my brain a 
at one glance my eye took in the st- 
premacy of beauty and power which 
seemed to have alighted from the 
clouds before me. Power, and the 
contemplation of power, in any abs0- 
lute incarnation of grandeur or ¢- 
cess, necessarily have the instantane- 
ous effect of quelling all perturbation. 
My composure was restored in a mo- 
ment, I looked steadily at him. We 
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both bowed. And, at the moment 
when he raised his head from that in- 
clination, I caught the glance of his 
eye ; an eye such as might have been 
looked for in a face of such noble 
lineaments— 


¢* Blending the nature of the star 
With that of summer skies ;” 


and, therefore, meant by nature for 
the residence and organ of serene and 
gentle emotions ; but it surprised, and 
at the same time filled me more almost 
with consternation than with oe » to 
observe, that in those eyes a light of 
sadness had settled more profound than 
seemed possible for youth, or almost 
commensurate to a human sorrow ; a 
sadness that might have become a 
Jewish prophet, when laden with in- 
spirations of wo. 

Two months had now passed away 
since the arrival of Mr Wyndham. 
He had been universally introduced to 
the superior society of the place ; and, 
as I need hardly say, universally re- 
ceived with favour and distinction. 
In reality, his wealth and importance, 
his military honours, and the dignity 
of his character as expressed in his 
manners and deportment, were too 
eminent to allow of his being treated 
with less than the highest attention in 
any society whatever. But the effect 
of these various advantages, enforced 
and recommended as they were by a 
personal beauty so rare, was some- 
what too potent for the comfort and 
self-possession of ordinary pope ; 
and really exceeded in a painful de- 
gree the standard of pretensions under 
which such people could feel them- 
selves at their ease. He was not na- 
turally of a reserved turn; far from 
it. His disposition had been open, 
frank, and confiding originally; and 
his roving, adventurous life, of which 
considerably more than one-half had 
been passed in camps, had communi- 
cated to his manners a more than mi- 
litary frankness. But the profound 
melancholy which possessed him, from 
whatever cause it arose, necessarily 
chilled the native freedom of his de- 
meanour, unless when it was revived 
my reogth of friendship or of love. 

he effect was awkward and embar- 
tassing to all parties. Every voice 
paused or faltered when he entered a 
room-——dead silence ensued—not an 
eye but was directed upon him, or else, 
sunk in timidity, settled upon the fleor ; 
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and young ladies seriously lost the 
power, for a time, of doing more than 
murmuring a few confused, half-inar- 
ticulate syllables, or half-inarticulate 
sounds. The solemnity, in fact, of 
a first presentation, and the utter im- 
possibility of soon recovering a free 
unembarrassed movement of conver- 
sation, made such scenes really dis- 
tressing to all who participated in 
them, either as actors or spectators. 
Certainly this result was not a pure 
effect of manly beauty, however heroic, 
and in whatever excess ; it arose in part 
from the many and extraordinary en- 
dowments which had centered in his 
person, not less from fortune than from 
nature ; in part also, as I have said, 
from the profound sadness and freez- 
ing gravity of Mr Wyndham’s man- 
ner ; but still more from the perplex- 
ing mystery which surrounded that 
sadness. 

Were there, then, no exceptions to 
this condition of awe-struck admira- 
tion? Yes: One at least there was 
in whose bosom the spell of all-con- 
quering passion soon thawed every 
trace of icy reserve. Whilst the rest 
of the world retained a dim sentiment 


of awe towards Mr i Sawer yo Mar- 


garet Liebenheim only heard of such 
a feeling to wonder that it could exist 
towards him. Never was there so 
victorious a conquest interchanged be- 
tween two youthful hearts—never be- 
fore such a rapture of instantaneous 
sympathy. I did not witness the 
first meeting of this mysterious Maxi- 
milian and this magnificent Marga- 
ret, and do not know whether Mar- 
garet manifested that trepidation and 
embarrassment which distressed so 
many of her youthful co-rivals ; but 
if she did, it must have fled before the 
first glance of the young man’s eye, 
which would interpret, past all mis- 
understanding, the edhe of his soul 
and the surrender of his heart, Their 
third meeting I did see ; and there all 
shadow of embartassment had vanish- 
ed, except, indeed, of that delicate 
embarrassment which clings to impas- 
sioned admiration. Op the part of 
Margaret, it seemed as if a new world 
had dawned upon her that she had not 
so much as suspected amongst the ca- 
pacities of human experience, Like 
some bird she seemed, with powers 
unexercised for soaring and flying, _ 
not understood even as yet, and that 

never until now had found an element 
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of air capable of sustaining her wings, 
or tempting her to put forth her buoy- 
ant instincts. He, on the other hand, 
now first found the realization of his 
dreams, and for a mere possibility 
which he had long too deeply contem- 
plated, fearing, however, that in his 
own case it might prove a chimera, or 
that he might never meet a woman 
answering the demands of his heart, 
he now found a corresponding reality 
that left nothing to seek. 
Here, then, and thus far, nothing 
but happiness had resulted from the 
new arrangement. But, if this had 
been little anticipated by many, far 
less had J, for my part, anticipated 
the unhappy revolution which was 
wrought in the whole nature of Ferdi- 
nand von Harrelstein. He was the 
son of a German baron; a man of good 
family, but of small estate, who had 
been pretty nearly a soldier of for- 
tune in the Prussian service, and had, 
late in life, won sufficient favour with 
the king and other military superiors, 
to have an early prospect of obtaining 
a commission, under flattering auspi- 
ces, for this only son—a son endeared 
to him as the companion of unpros- 
perous years, and as a dutifully affec- 
tionate child. Ferdinand had yet 
another hold upon his father’s affec- 
tions: his features preserved to the 
Baron’s -unclouded remembrance a 
most faithful and living memorial of 
that angelic wife who had died in giv- 
ing birth to this third child—the only 
one who had long survived her. An- 
xious that his son should go through a 
regular course of mathematical in- 
struction, now becoming annually 
more important in all the artillery 
services throughout Europe, and that 
he should receive a tincture of other 
liberal studies which he had painfully 
missed in his own military career, the 
Baron chose to keep his son for the 
Jast seven years at our college, until he 
was now entering upon histwenty-third 
year. For the four last he had lived 
with me as the sole pupil whom I had, 
or meant to have, had not the brilliant 
proposals of the young’ Russian 
guardsman persuaded me to break my 
resolution. Ferdinand Von Harrel- 
stein had good talents, not dazzling 
but respectable ; and so amiable were 
his temper and manners, that I had in- 
troduced him every where; and every 
where he was a favourite; every where, 
indeed, except exactly there where 
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only in this world he cared for favour, 
Margaret Liebenheim, sheit was whom 
he loved, and had loved for years with 
the whole ardour of his ardent soul; 
she it was for whom, or at whose com. 
mand, he would willingly have died, 
Early he had felt that in her hands 
lay his destiny ; that she it was who 
must be his good or his evil genius, 
At first, and perhaps to the last, | 
pitied him exceedingly. But my pity 
soon ceased to be mingled with re. 
spect. Before the arrival of Mr 
Wyndham he had shown himself ge. 
nerous, indeed magnanimous. But 
never was there so painful an over. 
throw of a noble nature as manifested 
itselfin him. I believe that he had 
not himself suspected the strength of 
his passion ; and the sole resource for 
him, as I said often, was—to quit the 
city ; to engage in active pursuits of 
enterprise, of ambition, or of science, 
But he heard me as a somnambulist 
might have heard me—dreaming with 
his eyes open. Sometimes he had fits 
of reverie, starting, fearful, agitated; 
sometimes he broke out into maniacal 
movements of wrath, invoking some 
absent person, praying, beseeching, 
menacing some air-wove phantom: 
sometimes he slunk into solitary cor- 
ners—muttering to himself, and with 


gestures sorrowfully significant, orwith § 


tones and fragments of expostulation 
that moved the most callous to com- 
passion. Still he turned a deaf ear to 
the only practical counsel that had a 
chance for reaching his ears. Likea 
bird under the fascination of a rattle- 
snake, he would not summon up the 
energies of his nature to make an 
effort at flying away. ‘ Begone, 
whilst it is time!” said others, as well 
as myself; for more than I saw enough 
to fear some fearful catastrophe. 
‘ Lead us not into temptation !” said 
his confessor to him in my hearing (for, 
though Prussians, the Von Harrelsteins 
were Roman Catholics), “lead us not 
into temptation !—that is our. daily 
prayer to God. Then, my son, being 
led into temptation, do not you per- 
sist in courting, nay, almost tempting 
temptation! Try the effects of ab- 
sence, though but for a month.” » The 
good father even made an overture 
towards imposing a penance upon 
him, that would have involved an ab- 
sence of some duration. But he was 
obliged to desist; for he saw that, 
without effecting any good, he would 
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merely add spiritual disobedience to 
the other offences of the young man. 
Ferdinand himself drew his attention 
to this; for he said,—* Reverend 


father! do not you, with the purpose 
of removing me from temptation, be 
ourself the instrument for tempting 
me into a rebellion against the Church. 
Do not you weave snares about my 
steps; snares there are already, and 
The old man sighed, 


but too many.” 
and desisted. 

Then came—But enough! From 
pity, from sympathy, from counsel, 
and from consolation, and from scorn— 
from each of these alike the poor strick- 
en deer “ recoiled into the wilderness ;” 
he fled for days together into solitary 
parts of the forest; fled, as I still 
hoped and prayed, in good earnest and 
for a long farewell; but, alas! no: 
still he returned to the haunts of his 
ruined happiness and his buried hopes, 
at each return looking more like the 
wreck of his former self; and once I 
heard a penetrating monk observe, 
whose convent stood near to the city 
gates— There goes one ready equally 
for doing or suffering, and of whom we 
shall soon hear that he is involved in 
some great catastrophe—it may be, of 
deep calamity—it may be, of memor- 
able guilt.” 

So stood matters amongst us ; Jan- 
uary was drawing to its close ; the 
weather was growing more and more 
winterly ; high winds, piercingly 
cold, were raving through our narrow 
streets ; and still the spirit of social 
festivity bade defiance to the storms 
which sang through our ancient fo- 
rests. From the accident of our 
magistracy being selected from the 
tradesmen of the city, the hospitalities 
of the place were far more extensive 
than would otherwise have happened ; 
for every member of the Corporation 
gave two annual entertainments in his 
official character. And such was the ri- 
valship which prevailed, that often one 
quarter of the year’s income was spent 
upon these galas. Nor was any ridi- 
cule thus incurred ; for the costliness 
of the entertainment was understood 
to be an expression of official pride, 
done in honour of the city, not as an 
effort of personal display. It followed, 
from the spirit in which these half- 
yearly dances originated, that, being 
given on the part of the city, every 
stranger of rank was marked out as a 
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privileged guest, and the hospitality 
of the community would have been 
equally affronted by failing to offer or 
by failing to accept the invitation. 
Hence it had happened the Russian 
guardsman had been introduced into 
many a family which otherwise could 
not have hoped for such a distinction. 
Upon the evening at which I am now 
arrived, the 22d of January, 1816, 
the whole city, in its wealthier classes, 
was assembled beneath the roof of a 
tradesman who had the heart of a prince. 
In every point our entertainment was 
superb ; and I remarked that the 
music was the finest I had heard for 
years. Our host was in joyous spirits ; 
proud to survey the splendid company 
he had gathered under his roof ; happy 
to witness their happiness ; elated in 
their elation. Joyous was the dance 
—joyous were all faces that I saw— 
up to midnight, very soon after which 
time supper was announced ; and that 
also, I think, was the most joyous of 
all the banquets I ever witnessed. 
The accomplished guardsman out- 
shone himself in brilliancy ; even his 
melancholy relaxed. In fact, how 
could it be otherwise? near to him 
sate Margaret Liebenheim—hanging 
upon his words—more lustrous and 
bewitching than ever I had beheld her. 
There she had been placed by the host ; 
and every body knew why. That is 
one of the luxuries attached to love ; 
all men cede their places with pleasure ; 
women make way; even she herself 
knew, though not obliged to know, 
why she was seated in that neighbour- 
hood ; and touk her place—if with a 
rosy suffusion upon her cheeks—yet 
with fulness of happiness at her heart. 
The guardsman pressed forward to 
claim Miss Liebenheim’s hand for the 
next dance; a movement which she 
was quick to favour, by retreating 
behind one or two parties from a 
person who seemed coming towards 
her. The music again began to 
pour its voluptuous tides through 
the bounding pulses of the youthful 
company. Again the flying feet of 
the dancers began to respond to the 
measures ; again the mounting spirit 
of delight began to fill the sails of the 
hurrying night with steady inspira- 
tion. All went happily. Already had 
one dance finished ; some were pacing 
up and down, leaning on the arms of 
their partners; some were reposing 
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from their exertions; when——Oh 
Heavens! what a shriek! what a ga- 
thering tumult! 

Every eye was bent towards the 
doors—every eye strained forwards 
to discover what was passing. But 
there, every moment, less and less 
could be seen, for the gathering crowd 
more and more intercepted the view ; 
so much the more was the ear at lei- 
sure for the shrieks redoubled upon 
shrieks, Miss Liebenheim had moved 
downwards to the crowd. From her 
superior height she overlooked all the 
ladies at the point where she stood, 
In the centre stood a rustic girl, whose 
features had been familiar to her for 
some months, She had recently come 
into the city, and had lived with her 
uncle, a tradesman, not ten doors from 
Margaret's own residence, partly on the 
terms of a kinswoman, partly as a ser- 
vant on trial. At this moment she was 
exhausted with excitement and the 
nature of the shock she had sustained. 
Mere panic seemed to have mastered 
her ; and she was leaning, uncon- 
scious and weeping, upon the shoulder 
of some gentleman who ‘was endea- 
vouring to soothe her. A silence of 
horror seemed to possess the company, 


most of whom were still unacquainted 
with the cause of the alarming inter- 


ruption. A few, however, who had 
heard her first agitated words, finding 
that they waited in vain for a fuller 
explanation, now rushed tumultuously 
out of the ball-room to satisfy them- 
selves on the spot. The distance 
was not great ; and within five mi- 
nutes several persons returned hasti- 
ly, and cried out to the crowd of 
ladies that all was true which the 
young girl had said. “ What was 
true?” That her uncle Mr Weis- 
haupt’s family had been murdered ; 
that not one member ef the family had 
been spared—viz.:—Mr Weishaupt 
himself and his wife, neither of them 
much above sixty, but both infirm be- 
yond their years; two maiden sisters 
of Mr Weishaupt, from forty to forty- 
six years of age ; and an elderly female 
domestic. 

An incident happened during the 
recital of these horrors, and of the de- 
tails which followed, that furnished 
matter for conversation even in these 
hours when so thrilling interest had 
possession of all minds. Many ladies 
fainted ; amongst them Miss Lieben- 
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heim; and she would have fallen to 
the ground but for Maximilian, who 
sprang forward and caught her in his 
arms. She was long of returning to 
herself; and during the agony of his 
suspense he stooped and kissed her 
pallid lips. That sight was more than 
could be borne by one who stood a 
little behind the group. He rushed 
forward, with eyes glaring like a tiger's, 
and levelled a blow at Maximilian, It 
was poor maniacal Von Harrelstein, 
who had been absent in the forest for 
a week, Many people stepped forward 
and checked his arm, uplifted for a re- 
— of this outrage, One or two 
ad some influence with him, and led 
him away from the spot; whilst, as to 
Maximilian, so absorbed was he that 
he had not so much as perceived the 
affront offered to himself. Margaret, 
on reviving, was confounded at find- 
ing herself so situated amidst a great 
crowd ; and yet the prudes complained 
that there was a look of love exchanged 
between herself and Maximilian that 
ought not to have escaped her in such 
a situation. If they meant, by sucha 
situation, one so public, it must be also 
recollected that it was a situation of 
excessive agitation; but if they alluded 
to the horrors of the moment, no situa- 
tion more naturally opens the heart to 
affection and confiding love than the 
recoil from scenes of exquisite terror. 
An examination went on that night 
before the magistrates, but all was 
dark ; although suspicion attached to 
a negro, named Aaron, who had occa- 
sionally been employed in menial ser- 
vices by the family, and had been in 
the house immediately before the mur- 
der, The circumstances were such as 
to leave every man in utter perplexity 
as to the presumption for and against 
him. His mode of defending himself, 
and his general deportment, were mark- 
ed by the coolest, nay, the most sneer- 
ing indifference. The first thing he 
did, on being acquainted with the sus- 
picions against himself, was, to laugh 
ferociously, and, to all appearance, 
most cordially and unaffectedly. He 
demanded whether a r man, like 
himself, would have left so much wealth 
as lay scattered abroad in that house, 
gold repeaters, massy plate, gold snuff- 
boxes, untouched? That argument, 
certainly, weighed much in his favour. 
And yet again it was turned against 
him—for a magistrate asked him how 
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he happened to know already that 
nothing had been touched? ‘True it 
was, and a fact which had puzzled, no 
less than it had awed the magistrates, 
that upon their examination of the pre- 
mises many rich articles of bijouterie, 
jewellery, and personal ornaments had 
been found lying underanged, and ap- 
parently in their usual situations ; ar- 
ticles so portable that in the very 
hastiest flight some might have been 
carried off. In particular there was 
a crucifix of gold, enriched with jewels 
so large and rare, that of itself it 
would have constituted a prize of great 
magnitude. Yet this was left un- 
touched, though suspended in a little 
oratory that had been magnificently 
adorned by the elder of the maiden 
sisters: there was an altar, in itself a 
splendid object, furnished with every 
article of the most costly material and 
workmanship, for the private celebra- 
tion of mass. This crucifix, as well 


as every thing else in the little closet, 
must have been seen by one, at least, of 
the murderous party ; for hither had 
one of the ladies fled; hither had one 
of the murderers pursued; she had 
clasped the golden pillars which sup- 
ported the altar ; had turned perhaps 


her dying looks upon the crucifix ; 
for there, with one arm still wreathed 
about the altar foot, though in her 
agony she had turned round upon her 
face, did the elder sister lie when the 
magistrates first broke open the street- 
door, And upon the beautiful par- 
quet, or inlaid floor which ran round 
the room, were still impressed the 
footsteps of the murderer. These, it 
was hoped, might furnish a clue to the 
discovery of one at least among the 
murderous baud. They were rather 
difficult to trace accurately ; those parts 
of the traces which lay upon the black 
tesselle being less distinct in the out- 
line than the others upon the white or 
coloured. Most unquestionably, so 
far as this went, it furnished a nega- 
tive circumstance in favour of the ne- 
gro, for the footsteps were very dif- 
ferent in outline from his, and smaller, 
for Aaron was a man of colossal build. 
And as to his knowledge of the state 
in which the premises had been found, 
and his having so familiarly relied up- 
on the fact of no robbery having taken 
place as an argument on his own be- 
half—he contended that he had him- 
self been amongst the crowd that 
pushed into the house along with the 
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magistrates ; that, from his previous 
acquaintance with the rooms and their 
ordinary condition, a glance of the eye 
had been sufficient for him to ascer- 
tain the undisturbed condition of all 
the valuable property most obvious to 
the grasp of a robber ; that, in fact, he 
had seen enough for his argument be- 
fore he and the rest of the mob had 
been ejected by the magistrates ; but 
finally, that, independently of all this, 
he had heard both the officers, as they 
conducted him, and all the tumultuous 
gatherings of people in the street, ar- 
uing for the mysteriousness of the 
loody transaction upon that very cir- 
cumstance of so much gold, silver, and 
jewels being left behind untouched. 

In six weeks or less from the date 
of this terrific event, the negro was 
set at liberty by a majority of voices 
amongst the magistrates. In that 
short interval other events had oc- 
curred, no less terrific and mysteri- 
ous. In this first murder, though the 
motive was dark and unintelligible, 
yet the agency was not so; ordinary 
assassins apparently, and with ordi- 
nary means, had assailed a helpless and 
an unprepared family ; had separated 
them ; attacked them singly in flight 
(for in this first case all but one of the 
murdered persons appeared to have 
been making for the street-door) ; and 
in all this there was no subject for 
wonder, except the original one as to 
the motive. But now came a series 
of cases destined to fling this earliest 
murder into the shade. Nobody could 
now be unprepared ; and yet the tra- 
gedies, henceforwards, which passed 
before us, one by one, in sad, leisurely, 
or in terrific groups, seemed to ar- 
gue a lethargy like that of apoplexy 
in the victims, one and all. The very 
midnight of mysterious awe fell upon 
all minds. 

Three weeks had passed since the 
murder at Mr Weishaupt’s— three 
weeks the most agitated that had been 
known in this sequestered city. We 
felt ourselves solitary, and thrown - 
upon our own resources ; all combina- 
tion with other towns being unavailing 
from their great distance. Our situa- 
tion was no ordinary one. Had there 
been some mysterious robbers amongst 
us, the chanees of a visit, divided 
amongst so many, would have been too 
small to distress the most timid ; whilst 
to young and high-spirited people, with 
courage to spare for ordinary trials, 
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such a state of expectation would have 
sent pulses of pleasurable anxiety 
amongst the nerves. But murderers! 
exterminating murderers!—clothed in 
mystery and utter darkness—these 
were objects too terrific for any family 
to contemplate with fortitude. Had 
these very murderers added to their 
functions those of robbery, they would 
have become less terrific ; nine out of 
every ten would have found them- 
selves discharged, as it were, from 
the roll of those who were liable to a 
visit ; while such as knew themselves 
liable would have had warning of 
their danger in the fact of being rich ; 
and would, from the very riches 
which constituted that danger, have 
derived the means of repelling it. But, 
as things were, no man could guess 
what-it was that must make him ob- 
noxiousto the murderers. Imagination 
exhausted itself in vain guesses at the 
causes which could by possibility have 
made the poor Weishaupts objects of 
such hatred toany man. ‘True, they 
were bigoted in a degree which indi- 
cated feebleness of intellect ; but that 
wounded rio man in particular, whilst 
to many it recommended them. True, 
their charity was narrow and exclusive, 
but to those of their own religious 
body it expanded munificently ; and, 
being rich beyond their wants, or any 
means of employing wealth which 
their gloomy asceticism allowed, they 
had the power of doing a great deal of 
good amongst the indigent Papists of 
the suburbs. As to the old gentleman 
and his wife, their infirmities confined 
them to the house. Nobody remem- 
bered to have seen them abroad for 
years. How, therefore, or when, 
could they have made an enemy? 
And, with respect to the maiden sisters 
of Mr Weishaupt, they were simply 
weak-minded persons, now and then 
too censorious, but not placed in a 
situation to incur serious anger from 
any quarter, and too little heard of 
in society to occupy much of any 
body's attention. 

Conceive, then, that three weeks 
have passed away, that the poor Weis- 
haupts have been laid in that narrow 
sanctuary which no murderer's voice 
will ever violate. Quiet has not re- 
turned to us, but the first flutterings of 
panic have subsided. People are be- 
ginning to respire freely again; and 
such another space of time would have 
cicatrised our wounds—when, hark ! a 
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church-bell rings out a loud alarm ;— 
the night is starlight and frosty—the 
iron notes are heard clear, solemn, 
but agitated. What could this mean ? 
I hurried to a room over the porter’s 
lodge, and, opening the window, I 
cried out to a man passing hastily be. 
low—** What, in God’s name, is the 
meaning of this?” It was a watchman 
belonging to our district. I knew his 
voice, he knew mine, and he replied in 
great agitation,— 

‘‘ It is another. murder, sir, at the 
old town councillor’s, Albernass ; and 
this time they have made a clear house 
of it.” 

‘‘ God preserve us! Has a curse 
been pronounced upon this city? 
What can be done? What are the 
magistrates going to do?” 

** T don’t know, sir. Ihave orders 
to run to the Black Friars, where an- 
other meeting is gathering. Shall I 
say you will attend, sir?” 

«© Yes—no—-stop a little. No mat. 
ter, you may go on; I'll follow imme- 
diately.” 

I went instantly to Maximilian’s 
room. He was lying asleep on a sofa, 
at which I was not surprised, for there 
had been a severe stag-chase in the 
morning. Even at this moment, | 
found myself arrested by two objects, 
and I paused to survey them. One 
was Maximilian himself. A person 
so mysterious took precedency of other 
interests even at a time like this ; and 
especially by his features, which, com- 
posed in profound sleep, as some- 
times happens, assumed a new ex- 
pression—which arrested me chiefly 
by awaking some confused remem- 
brance of the same features seen under 
other circumstances and in times long 
past; but where? This was what I 
could not recollect, though once 
before a thought of the same sort 
had crossed my mind. The other ob- 
ject of my interest was a miniature, 
which Maximilian was holding in his 
hand. He had gone to sleep appa- 
rently looking at this picture ; and the 
hand which held it had slipped down 
upon the sofa, so that it was in danger 
of falling. 1 released the miniature 
from his hand, and surveyed it at- 
tentively ; it represented a lady of 
sunny Oriental complexion, and fea- 
tures the most noble that it is pos- 
sible to conceive. One might have 
imagined such a lady, with her raven 
locks and imperial eyes, to be the 
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favourite sultana of some Amurath 
or Mahomet. What was she to Maxi- 
milian, or what had she been? For, 
by the tear which I had once seen him 
drop upon this miniature when he be- 
lieved himself unobserved, I corijec- 
tured that her dark tresses were already 
laid low, and her name among the list 
of vanished things. Probably she 
was his mother, for the dress was 
rich with pearls, and evidently that of 
a person in the highest rank of court 
beauties. I sighed as I thought of the 
stern melancholy of her son, if Maxi- 
milian were he, as connected, probably, 
with the fate and fortunes of this ma- 
jestic beauty ; somewhat haughty, per- 
haps, in the expression of her fine 
features, but still noble—generous— 
confiding. Laying the picture on the 
table, I awoke Maximilian and told 
him of the dreadful news. He lis- 
tened attentively, made no remark, 
but proposed that we should go 
together to the meeting of our quarter 
at the Black Friars. He coloured 
upon observing the miniature on the 
table, and, therefore, I frankly told 
him in what situation I had found 
it, and that I had taken the liberty of 
admiring it for afew moments. He 
pressed it tenderly to his lips, sighed 
heavily, and we walked away to- 
gether. 

I pass over the frenzied state of 
feeling in which we found the meet- 
ing. Fear, or rather horror, did not 
promote harmony ; many quarrelled 
with each other in discussing the sug- 
gestions brought forward, and Maxi- 
milian was the only person attended 
to; he proposed a nightly mounted 
patrol for every district. And, in 
particular, he offered, as being him- 
self a member of the University, that 
the students should form themselves 
into a guard, and go out by rotation 
to keep watch and ward from sunset 
to sunrise. Arrangements were made 
towards that object by the few people 
who retained possession of their senses, 
and for the present we separated. 

Never, in fact, did any events so 
keenly try the difference between 
man and man. Some started up in- 
to heroes under the excitement. 
Some, alas for the dignity of Man! 
drooped into helpless imbecility. Wo- 
men, in some cases, rose superior to 
men, but yet not so often as might 
have happened under a less mysteri- 
ous danger. A woman is not unwo- 
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manly, because she affronts danger 
boldly. But Lhave remarked, with re- 
spect to female courage, that it re- 
quires, more than that of men, to be 
sustained by hope ; and that it droops 
more certainly in the presence of a 
mysterious danger. ‘The fancy of 
women is more active, if not stronger, 
and it influences more directly the 
physical nature. In this case few were 
the women who made even a show of 
defying the danger. On the contrary, 
with them fear took the form of sad- 
ness ; while with many of the men it 
took that of wrath. 

And how did the Russian guards- 
man conduct himself amidst this 
panic? Many were surprised at his 
behaviour, some complained of it; 
I did neither. He took a reason- 
able interest in each separate case, 
listened to the details with attention, 
and, in the examination of persons able 
to furnish evidence, never failed to 
suggest judicious questions. Butstill he 
manifested a coolness almost amount- 
ing to carelessness, which to many ap- 
peared revolting. But these people I 
desired to notice that all the other 
military students, who had been long 
in the army, felt exactly in the same 
way. In fact, the military service of 
Christendom, for the last ten years, 
had been any thing but a parade ser- 
vice; and to those, therefore, who were 
familiar with every form of horrid 
butchery, the mere outside horrors of 
death had lost much of their terror. 
In the recent murder, there had not 
been much to call forth sympathy. The 
family consisted of two old bachelors, 
two sisters, and one grand-niece. The 
niece was absent on a visit, and the 
two old men were cynical misers, to 
whom little personal interest attached. 
Still, in this case as in that of the 
Weishaupts, the same two-fold mystery 
confounded the public mind; the 
mystery of the how, and the profounder 
mystery of the why. Here, again, no 
atom of property was taken, though 
both the misers had hordes of ducats 
and English guineas in the very room 
where they died. Their bias, again, 
though of an unpopular character, had 
rather availed to make them unknown 
than to make them hateful. In one 
point this case differed memorably 
from the other—that, instead of fall- 
ing helpless or flying victims (as the 
Weishaupts had done), these old men, 
strong, resolute, and not so much 
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taken by surprise, left proofs that they 
had made a desperate defence. The fur- 
niture was partly smashed to pieces, 
and the other details furnished evi- 
dence still more revolting of the achar- 
nement with which the struggle had 
been maintained. In fact, with them 
a surprise must have been impracti- 
cable, as they admitted nobody into 
their house on visiting terms. It was 
thought singular that from each of 
these domestic tragedies a benefit of 
the same sort should result to young 
persons standing in nearly the same 
relation. The girl who gave the alarm 
at the ball, with two little sisters, and a 
little orphan nephew, their cousin, di- 
vided the very large inheritance of the 
Weishaupts ; and in this latter case the 
accumulated savings of two long lives 
all vested in the person of the amiable 
grand-niece. 

But now, as if in mockery of all our 
anxious consultations and elaborate 
devices, three fresh murders took place 
on the two consecutive nights suc- 
ceeding these new arrangements. And 
in one case, as nearly as time could be 
noted, the mounted patrol must have 
been within call at the very moment 
when the awful work was going on. I 
shall not dwell much upon them ; but 
a few circumstances are too interesting 
to be passed over. The earliest case 
on the first of the two nights, was 
that of a currier. He was fifty years 
old; not rich, but well off. His first 
wife was dead, and his daughters by her 
were married away from their father’s 
house. He had married a second wife, 
but, having no children by her, and 
keeping no servants, it is probable 
that, but for an accident, no third 
person would have been in the house 
at the time when the murderers got 
admittance. About seven o'clock, a 
wayfaring man, a journeyman currier, 
who, according to our German sys- 
tem, was now in his wanderjahre, 
entered the city from the forest. At 
the gate he made some enquiries about 
the curriers and tanners of our town ; 
_ and, agreeably to the information he 
received, made his way to this Mr 
Heinberg’s. Mr Heinberg refused to 
admit him, until he mentioned his 
errand, and pushed below the door 
a letter of recommendation from a 
Silesian correspondent, describing him 
as an excellent and steady workman. 
Wanting such a man, and satisfied by 
the answers returned that he was 
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what he represented himself, Mr Hein. 
berg unbolted his door and admitted 
him. Then, after slipping the bolt 
into its place, he bade him sit to the 
fire brought him a glass of beer; 
conversed with him for ten minutes; 
and said, * You had better stay here 
to-night ; I'll tell you why afterwards; 
but now I'll step-up stairs and ask my 
wife whether she can make up a bed 
for you; and do you mind the door 
whilst I’m away.” So saying, he went 
out of the room. Not one minute had 
he been gone, when there came a 
gentle knock at the door, It was 
raining heavily, and being a stranger 
to the city, not dreaming that in any 
crowded town such a state of things 
could exist as really did in this, 
the young man, without hesitation, 
admitted the person knocking. He 
has declared since—but, perhaps, con- 
founding the feelings gained from bet- 
ter knowledge with the feelings of the 
moment—that from the moment he 
drew the bolt he had a misgiving that 
he had done wrong. A man entered 
in a horseman’s cloak, and so muffled 
up that the journeyman could discover 
none of his features. In a low tone, 
the stranger said, “ Where's Hein- 
berg?”  Up-stairs.” Call him 
down then.” The journeyman went 
to the door by which Mr Heinberg 
had left him, and called, “ Mr Hein- 
berg, here’s one wanting you!” Mr 
Heinberg heard him, for the man 
could distinctly catch these words, 
‘** God bless me! has the man opened 
the door? Oh, the traitor! I see it.” 
Upon this, he felt more and more 
consternation, though not knowing 
why. Just then he heard a sound 
of feet behind him. On turning 
round, he beheld three more men in 
the room: one was fastening the outer 
door ; one was drawing some arms 
from a cupboard ; and two others were 
whispering together. He himself was 
disturbed and perplexed, and felt that 
all was not right. Such was his con- 
fusion, that either all the men’s faces 
must have been muffled up, or at least 
he remembered nothing distinctly but 
one fierce pair of eyes glaring upon 
him. Then, before he could look 
round, came a man from behind and 
threw a sack over his head, which was 
drawn tight about his waist, so as to 
confine his arms, as well as to impede 
his hearing in part, and his voice 
altogether. He was then pushed into 
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a room; but previously he had heard 
a tush upstairs, and words like 
those of a person exulting, and then 
a door closed; once it opened, and 
he could distinguish the words in 
ote voice—“ and for that !” to which 
another voice replied, in tones that 
made his heart quake—* Ay, for that, 
sir.” And then the same voice went 
on rapidly to say, “ Oh, dog! could 
you hope’—at which word the door 
closed again. Once he thought that 
he heard a scuffle, and he was sure 
tliat he heard the sound of feet, as if 
rushing from one corner of a room to 
another. But then all was hushed and 
still for about six or seven minutes, 
until a voice close to his ear said, 
“ Now, wait quietly till some persons 
come in to release you. This will 
happen within half-an-hour.” Ac- 
cordingly, in less than that time, 
he again heard the sound of feet with- 
in the house, his own bandages were 
liberated, and he was brought to tell 
his story at the police-office. Mr 
Heinberg was found in his bed-room. 
He had died by strangulation, and the 
cord was still tightened about his neck. 
During the whole dreadful scene, his 
youthful wife had been locked into a 


closet, where she heard orsaw nothing. 

In the second case, the object of 
vengeance was again an elderly man. 
Of the ordinary family, all were absent 
at a country-house, except the master 


and a female servant. She was a 
woman of courage, and blessed with 
the firmest nerves ; so that she might 
have been relied on for reporting accu- 
rately every thing seen or heard. But 
things took another course. The first 
warning that she had of the murderers’ 
presence was from their steps and 
voices already in the hall. She heard 
her master run hastily into the hall, 
erying out, “ Lord Jesus !—Mary, 
Mary, save me!” The servant resolved 
to give what aid she could, seized a 
large poker, and was hurrying to his 
assistance, when she found that they 
had nailed up the door of communica- 
tion at the head of the stairs. What 
passed after this she could not tell; 
for, when the impulse of intrepid 
fidelity had been balked, and she 
found that her own safety was provided 
for, by means which wn it impossible 
to aid a poor fellow-creature who had 
just invoked her name, the generous- 
hearted creature was overcome by 
anguish of mind, and sank down on 
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the stair, where she lay, unconscious 
of all that succeeded, until she found 
herself raised in the arms of a mob 
who had entered the house. And how 
came they to have entered? In a 
way characteristically dreadful. The 
night was star-lit; the patroles had 
perambulated the street without noti- 
cing any thing suspicious, when two 
foot - passengers, who were following 
in their rear, observed a dark-colour- 
ed stream traversing the causeway. 
One of them at the same instant tra- 
cing the stream backwards with his 
eyes, observed that it flowed from 
under the door of Mr Miinzer, and, 
dipping his finger in the trickling fluid, 
he held it up to the lamp-light, yelling 
out at the moment, ‘* Why, this is 
blood!” It was so indeed, and it was 
etwarm. The other saw, heard, and, 
ike an arrow, flew after the horse- 
patrol, then in the act of turning 
the corner. One cry, full of meaning, 
was sufficient for ears full of expecta- 
tion. The horsemen pulled up, whcel- 
ed, and in another moment reined u 
at Mr Miinzer’s door. The crowd, 
gathering like the drifting of snow, 
supplied implements, which soon forced 
the chains of the door, and all other 
obstacles. But the murderous party 
had escaped, and all traces of their 
persons had vanished, as usual. 
Rarely did any case occur without 
some peculiarity more or less interest- 
ing. In that which happened on the 
following night, making the fifth in the 
series, an impressive incident varied the 
monotony of horrors. In this case the 
parties aimed at were two elderly la- 
dies, who conducted a female boarding- 
school. None of the pupils had, as yet, 
returned to school from their vacation ; 
but two sisters, young girls of thirteen 
and sixteen, coming from a distance, had 
staid at school throughout the Christ- 
mas holidays. It-was the youngest of 
these who gave the only evidence of 
any value, and one which added a new 
feature of alarm to the existing panic. 
Thus it was that her testimony was 
given :—On the day before the murder, 
she and her sister were sitting with the 
old ladies in a room fronting to the 
street ; the elder ladies were reading, 
the young ones drawing. Louisa, the 
youngest, never had her ear inattentive 
to the slightest sound, and once it 
struck her—that she heard the creak- 
ing of a foot upon the stairs. She 
said nothing, but slipping out of the 
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room, she ascertained that the two 
female servants were in the kitchen, 
and could not have been absent; that 
all the doors and windows, by which 
ingress was possible, were not only 
locked, but bolted and barred, a fact 
which excluded all possibility of in- 
vasion by means of false keys. Still 
she felt persuaded that she had heard 
the sound of a heavy foot upon the 
stairs. It was, however, daylight, and 
this gave her confidence ; so that, 
without communicating her alarm to 
any body, she found courage to tra- 
verse the house in every direction, 
and, as nothing was either seen or 
heard, she concluded that her ears 
had been too sensitively awake. Yet 
that night, as she lay in bed, dim ter- 
rors assailed her, especially because 
she considered that, in so large a house, 
some closet or other might have been 
overlooked, and, in particular; she did 
not remember to have examined one or 
two chests, in which a man could have 
lain concealed. Through the greater 
part of the night she lay awake, but 
as one of the town clocks struck four, 
she dismissed her anxieties, and fell 
asleep. The next day, wearied with 
this unusual watching, she praposed to 
her sister that they should go to bed 
earlier than usual. This they did; 
and on their way up-stairs, Louisa 
happened to think suddenly of a heavy 
cloak, which would improve the cover- 
ings of her bed against the severity of 
the night. The cloak was hanging 
up in a closet within a closet, both 
leading off from a large room used 
as the young ladies’ dancing-school. 
These closets she had examined on 
the previous day, and therefore she 
felt no particular alarm at this mo- 
ment. The cloak was the first article 
which met her sight ; it was suspended 
from a hook in the wall, and close 
to the door. She took it down, 
but, in doing so, exposed part of 
the wall and of the floor, which 
its folds had previously concealed. 
Turning away hastily, the chances 
were that she had gone without mak- 
ing any discovery. In the act of turn- 
ing, however, her light fell brightly 
on a man’s foot and leg. Matchless 
was her presence of mind; having 
previously been humming an air, she 
continued to do so. But now came the 
trial: her sister was bending her steps 
to the same closet. If she suffered 
her to do so, Lottchen would stumble 
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fright. On the other liand, if she gaye 
her a hint, Lottchen would either fai} 
to understand her, or, gaining but a 
glimpse of her meaning, would shriek 
aloud, or by some equally decisive ex. 
pression convey the fatal news to the 
assassin that he had been discovered, 
In this torturing dilemma fear prompt. 
ed an expedient, which to Lottchen 
appeared madness, and to Louisa her. 
self the act of a sybil instinct with 
blind inspiration. ‘ Here,” said she, 
*‘is our dancing-room. When shall 
we all meet and dance again together ?” 
Saying which, she commenced a wild 
dance, whirling her candle round her 
head until the motion extinguished it ; 
then, eddying round her sister in nar. 
rowing circles, she seized Lottchen's 
candle also, blew it out, and then in. 
terrupted her own singing to attempt 
a laugh. But the laugh was hysteri- 
cal. ‘The darkness, however, favoured 
her ; and, seizing her sister’s arm, she 
forced her along, whispering, “ Come, 
come, come!’’ Lottchen could not be 
so dull as entirely to misunderstand 
her. She suffered herself to be led up 
the first flight of stairs, at the head 
of which was a room looking into the 
street. In this they would have gain- 
ed an asylum, for the door had a strong 
bolt. But as they were on the last 
steps of the landing, they could hear 
the hard breathing and long strides of 
the murderer ascending behind them. 
He had watched them through a ere- 
vice, and had been satisfied, by the 
hysterical laugh of Louisa, that she 
had seen him. In the deskness he 


could not follow fast, from ignorance - 


of the localities, until he found him- 
self upon the stairs. Louisa, dragging 
her sister along, felt strong as with the 
strength of lunacy, but Lottchen hung 
like a weight of lead upon her. She 
rushed into the room; but, at the 
very entrance, Lottchen fell. At that 
moment the assassin exchanged his 
stealthy pace for a loud clattering as- 
cent. Already he was on the topmost 
stair—already he was throwing him- 
self at a bound against the door, when 
Louisa, having dragged her sister into 
the room, closed the door and sent the 
bolt home in the very instant that the 
murderer’s hand came into contact 
with the handle. Then, from the vio- 
lence of her emotions, she fell down in 
a fit, with her arm round the sister 
whom she had saved. 
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. How long they lay in this state 
neither ever knew. The two old la- 
dies had rushed up stairs on hearing 
the tumult. Other persons had been 
concealed in other parts of the house. 
The servants found themselves sud- 
denly locked in, and were not sorry 
to be saved from a collision which 
involved so awful a danger. The old 
ladies had rushed, side by side, into 
the very centre of those who were 
seeking them. Retreat was impos- 
sible ; two persons at least were heard 
following them up-stairs. Something 
like a shrieking expostulation and 
counter-expostulation went on be- 
tween the ladies and the murderers— 
then came louder voices—then one 
heart-piercing shriek, and then an- 
other—and then a low moaning anda 
dead silence. Shortly afterwards was 
heard the first crashing of the door 
inwards by the mob ; but the murder- 
ers had fled upon the first alarm, and, 
to the astonishment of the servants, 
had fled upwards. Examination, how- 
ever, explained this: from a window 
in the roof, they had passed to an 
adjoining house recently left empty ; 
and here, as in other cases, we had 
proof how apt people are, in the midst 
of elaborate provisions against remote 
dangers, to neglect those which are 
obvious. 

The reign of terror, it may be sup- 
posed, had now reached its aemé. The 
two old ladies were both lying dead 
at different points on the staircase, 
and, as usual, no conjecture could be 
made as to the nature of the offence 
which they had given; but that the 
murder was a vindictive one, the usual 
evidence remained behind, inthe proofs 
that no robbery had been attempted. 
Two new features, however, were 
now brought forward in this system 
of horrors, one of which riveted the 
sense of their insecurity to all families 
occupying extensive houses, and the 
other raised ill blood between the city 
and the University, such as required 
years to allay. The first arose out of 
the experience, now first obtained, 
that these assassins pursued the plan 
of secreting themselves within the 
house where they meditated a murder. 
All the care, therefore, previously 
directed to the securing of doors and 
windows after nightfall appeared nu- 
gatory. The other feature brought to 
light on this occasion was vouched for 
by one of the servants, who declared 
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that the moment before the door of 
the kitchen was fastened upon herself 
and fellow- servant, she saw two men in 
the hall, one on the point of ascending 
the stairs, the other making towards 
the kitchen; that she could not distin- 
guish the faces of either, but that both 
were dressed in the academic costume 
belonging to the students of the Uni- 
versity. The consequences of such a 
declaration need scarcely be mention- 
ed. Suspicion settled upon the stu- 
dents, who were more numerous since 
the general peace, in a much larger 
proportion military, and less select or 
respectable than heretofore. Still, no 
part of the mystery was cleared up 
by this discovery ; many of the stu- 
dents were poor enough to feel the 
temptation that might be offered by 
any lucrative system of outrage. Jea- 
lous and painful collusions were, in 
the mean-time, produced; and, during 
the latter two months of this winter, 
it may be said that our city exhibited 
the very anarchy of evil passions. 
This condition of things lasted until 
the dawning of another spring. 

It will be supposed that communi- 
cations were made to the Supreme 
Government of the land as soon as the 
murders in our city were understood 
to be no casual occurrences, but links 
in a systematic series. Perhaps it 
might happen from some other busi- 
ness of a higher kind, just then en- 
gaging the attention of our governors, 
that our representations did not make 
the impression we had expected. We 
could not, indeed, complain of absolute 
neglect from the Government: they 
sent down one or two of their most 
accomplished police-officers, and they 
suggested some counsels, especially 
that we should examine more strictly 
into the quality of the miscellaneous 
population who occupied our large 
suburb. But they more than hinted, 
that no necessity was seen either for 
quartering troops upon us, or for arm- 
ing our local magistracy with ampler 
powers. 

This correspondence with the cen- 
tral Government occupied the month 
of March, and, before that time, the 
bloody system had ceased as abruptly 
as it began. The new police-officer 
flattered himself that the terror of his 
name had wrought this effect; but 
judicious people thought otherwise. 
All, however, was quiet until the depth 
of summer, when, by way of hinting 
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to us, perhapg, that the dreadful power, 
which clothed itself with darkness, had 
not expired, but was only reposing 
from its labours, all at once the chief 
jailer of the city was missing. He 
had been in the habit of taking long 
rides in the forest, his present situa- 
tion being much of a sinecure. It 
was on the Ist of July that he was 
missed. In riding through the city 
gates that morning he had mentioned 
the direction which he meant to pur- 
sue; and the last time he was seen 
alive was in one of the forest avenues 
about eight miles from the city, lead- 
ing towards the point he had indicated. 
This jailer was not a man to be re- 
gretted on his own account ; his life 
had been a tissue of cruelty and brutal 
abuse of his powers, in which he had 
been too much supported by the ma- 
gistrates, partly on the plea that it was 
their duty to back their own officers 
against all complainers, partly, ‘also, 
from the necessities created by the 
turbulent times for a more summary 
exercise of their magisterial authority. 
No man, therefore, on his own sepa- 
rate account, could more willingly 
have been spared than this brutal jail- 
er; and it was a general remark, that, 
had the murderous band within our 
walls swept away this man only, they 
would have merited the public grati- 
tude as purifiers from a public nuis- 
ance. But was it certain that the jailer 
had died by the same hands as had so 
deeply afflicted the peace of our city 


during the winter? or, indeed, that 


he had been murdered at all? The 
forest was too extensive to be search- 
ed; and it was possible that he might 
have met with some fatal accident. 
His horse had returned to the city 
gates in the night, and was found there 
in the morning. Nobody, however, 
for months, could give information 
about his rider; and it seemed pro- 
bable that he would not be discovered 
until the autumn and the winter should 
again carry the sportsman into every 
thicket and dingle of this silvan tract. 
One person only seemed to have more 
knowledge on this subject than others, 
and that was poor Ferdinand von 
Harrelstein. He was now a mere ruin 
of what he had once been, both as to 
intellect and moral feeling ; and I 
observed him frequently smile when 
the jailer was mentioned. “ Wait,” 
he would say, “ till the leaves begin 
to drop ; then you will see what fine 
fruit our forest bears.” [£ did. not 
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repeat these expressions to any bo 
except one friend, who agreed 
me that the jailer had probably beg, 
hanged in some recess of the 
which summer veiled with its luxuri. 
ant umbrage ; and that Ferdinand, 
constantly wandering in the forest, had 
discovered the body: but we both 
acquitted him of having been an ae. 
complice in the murder, 

Mean-time, the marriage bettveen 
Margaret Liebenheim and Maximilian 
was understood to be drawing near, 
Yet one thing struck every body with 
astonishment. As far as the young 
people were concerned, nobody could 
doubt that all was arranged ; for never 
was happiness more perfect than that 
which seemed to unite them. Matga. 
ret was the impersonation of May. 
time and youthful rapture 5 even 
Maximilian in her presence seemed to 
forget his gloom ; and the worm which 
gnawed at his heart was charmed 
asleep by the music of her voice, and 
the Paradise of her smiles. But, tih. 
til theautumn came, Margaret's gratd. 
father had never ceased to frown upoh 
this connexion, and to support the 
pretensions of Ferdinand. The dis 
like, indeed, seemed reciprocal bé 
tween him and Maxiniilian. Each 
avoided the other's company ; and 4s 
to the old man, he went so fat a 
to speak sneeringly of Maximilian, 
Maximilian despised him too heattily. 
to speak of him at all. When he could 
not avoid meeting him, he treated him 
with a stern courtesy, which distressed 
Margaret as often as she witnessed it. 
She felt that her grandfather had been 
the aggressor ; and she felt, also, that 
he did injustice to the merits of her 
lover. But she had a filial tender: 
ness for the oll man, as the father of 
her sainted mother, and on his own 
account, continually making more 
claims on her pity, as the decay of his 
memory, and a childish fretfulness 
growing upon him from day to day, 
marked his inereasing imbecility. 

Equally mysterious it seemed, that, 
about this time; Miss Liebenheim 
began to reeeive anonymous letters; 
written in the darkest and most miena- 
cing terms. Some of them she showed 
to me; I could not guess at their 
drift. Evidently they glanced at Max 
milian, and bade her beware of a con- 
nexion with him ; and dreadful things 
were insinuated about him. Could 
these letters be written by Ferdinand ? 
Written they were not ; but could they 
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be dictated by him? Much I feared 
that they were; and the niore so for 
one reason. 

All at once, arid most inexplicably, 
Margaret's grandfather showed a total 
change of opinion in his views as to 
her marriage: instead of favouring 
Harrelstein’s pretensions, as he had 
hitherto done, he now threw the feeble 
weight of his encouragement into 
Maximilian’s scale ; though, from the 
situation of all the parties, nobody 
attached any practical importance to 
the change in Mr Liebenheim’s way 
of thinking. Nobody? Is that true ? 
No ; one person did attach the greatest 
weight to the change ; poor ruined 
Ferdinand ;—he, so long as there was 
one person to take his part, so long as 
the grandfather of Margaret showed 
countenance to himself, had still felt 
his situation not utterly desperate. 

Thus were things situated, when in 
November, all the leaves daily blowing 
off from the woods, and leaving bare 
the most secret haunts of the thickets, 
the body of the jailer was left exposed 
in the forest; but not, as I and my 
friend had conjectured, hanged; no; 
he had died, apparently, by a more 
horrid death—by that of crucifixion. 
The tree, a remarkable one, bore 
upon a part of its trunk this brief but 
savage inscription :—* T. H., jailer 
at | Crucified, July 1, 1816.” 

Agreat dealof talk wenton through- 
out the city upon this discovery ; no- 
body uttered one word of regret on 
account of the wretched jailer ; on the 
contrary; the veice of vengeance, rising 
up in many a cottage, reached my 
eats in every difection as I walked 
abroad. The hatred in itself seemed 
horrid and unchristian, and still more 
80 after the man’s death ; but, though 
hortid and fiendish for itself, it was 
much more impressive, considered as 
the measure and exponent of the dain- 
hable oppression which must have ex- 
isted to produce it. 

At first, when the absence of the 
jailer was a recent occurtence, attd 
the presence of the murderers amongst 
Us was, in consequence, revived to our 
anxious thoughts, it Was an event 
which few alluded to without fear. 
But matters were changed now ; the 
jailer had been dead for months, and 
this interval, during which the mur- 
derer's hand had slept, encouraged 
every body to hope that the storm had 
passed over our city ; that peace had 
retirned to our heatths; and that, 
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henceforth, weakness might 8 in 
safety, and innocence without anxiety 
Once more we had peace within our 
walls, and tranquillity by our firesides, 
Again the child went to bed in cheer- 
fulness, and the old man said his pray- 
ers in serenity. Confidence was re. 
stored ; peace was re-established ; and 
once again the sanctity of human life 
became the rule and the principle for 
all human hands amongst us. Great 
was the joy; the happiness was uni- 
versal. 

Oh, heavens! by what a thunder- 
bolt were we awakened from our 
security !—On the night of the 27th 
of December, half an hour, it might 
be, after twelve o'clock, an alarm was 
given that all was not right in the 
housé of Mr Liebenheim. Vast was 
the crowd which soon collected in 
breathless agitation. In two minutes 
a man who had gone round by the 
back of the house was heard unbarring 
Mr Liebenheim’'s door: he was inea- 
pable of uttering a word ; but his ges- 
tures, as hé threw the door open and 
beckoned to thé ¢rowd, were quite 
enough. In the hall, at the further ex- 
tremity, and as if arrested in the act 
of making for the back, lay the bodies 
of old Mr Liebenheim and one of his 
sisters, an aged widow ; on the stair 
lay another sister, younger, and un- 
married, but upwards of sixty. The 
hall and lower flight of stairs wefe 
floating with blood. Where, then; was 
Miss Liebenheim, the grand-daugh- 
ter? That was the universal ery} for 
she was beloved as generally as she 
was admired, Had the infernal mur- 
derers been devilish enough to break 
into that temple of innocent and happy 
life ?— Every one asked the question, 
and every one held his breath to 
listen; but for a few momeiits no one 
dared to advance} for the silence of 
the house was omiitous. At length 
some one ctied out, that Miss Lie- 
benheim had that day gone upon a 
visit to a friend, whose house was forty 
miles distant in the forest. Ay,” re- 
plied another, “ she had settled to go ; 
but I heard that something had stopped 
her.”’ The suspense was now at its 
height, and the crowd passed from 
room to room, but found no traces of 
Miss Liebenheim. At length they as- 
cended the staif, and in the very fitst 
room, a small closet or boudoir, lay 
Margaret, with her dress soiled hide- 
ously with blood. The first impression 
was that she also had been mtitdered ; 
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but, on a nearer approach, she appeared 
to be unwounded, and was manifestly 
alive. Life had not departed, for her 
breath sent a haze over a mirror, but 
it was suspended, and she was labour- 
ing in some kind of fit. The first act 
of the crowd was to carry her into the 
house of a friend on the opposite side 
of the street, by which time medical 
assistance had crowded to the spot. 
Their attentions to Miss Liebenheim 
had naturally deranged the condition 
of things in the little room, but not be- 
fore many people found time to re- 
mark that one of the murderers must 
have carried her with his bloody hands 
to the sofa on which she lay, for water 
had been sprinkled profusely over her 
face and throat, and water was even 
placed ready to her hand, when she 
might happen to recover, upon a low 
footstool by the side of the sofa. 

On the following morning, Maxi- 
milian, who had been upon a hunting- 
party in the forest, returned to the 
city, and immediately learned the 
news. I did not see him for some 
hours after, but he then appeared to 
me thoroughly agitated, for the first 
time I had known him to be so. In the 
evening another perplexing piece of 
intelligence transpired with regard to 
Miss Liebenheim, which at first afflict- 
ed every friend of that young lady. It 
was, that she had been seized with the 
pains of childbirth, and delivered of a 
son, who, however, being born pre- 
maturely, did not live many hours. 
Seandal, however, was not allowed 
long to batten upon this imaginary 
triumph, for within two hours after 
the circulation of this first rumour, 
followed a second, authenticated, an- 
nouncing that Maximilian had appear- 
ed with the confessor of the Liebenheim 


family, at the residence of the chief 


magistrate, and there produced satis- 
factory proofs of his marriage with 
Miss Liebenheim, which had been duly 
celebrated, though with great secrecy, 
nearly eight months before. In our 
city, as in all the cities of our country, 
clandestine marriages, witnessed, per- 
haps, by two friends only of the 
parties, besides the officiating priest, 
are exceedingly common. In the 
mere fact, therefore, taken separately, 
there was nothing to surprise us, but, 
taken in connexion with the general 
position of the parties, it did surprise 
us all; nor could we conjecture the 
reason for a step apparently so need- 
less. For, that ‘Maximilian could haye 
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thought it any point of prudence or 
necessity to secure the hand of Mar. 
garet Liebenheim by a private mar. 
riage, against the final opposition of 
her grandfather, nobody who knew 
the parties, who knew the perfect love 
which possessed Miss Liebenheim, the 
growing imbecility of her grandfather, 
or the utter contempt with which 
Maximilian regarded him, could for a 
moment believe. Altogether, the mat. 
ter was one of profound mystery. 

Mean-time, it rejoiced me that poor 
Margaret's name had been thus res. 
cued from the fangs of the scandal. 
mongers : these harpies had their prey 
torn from them at the very moment 
when they were sitting down to the 
unhallowed banquet. For this I re. 
joiced, but else there was little sub. 
ject for rejoicing in any thing which 
concerned poor Margaret. Long 
she lay in deep insensibility, taking 
no notice of any thing, rarely opening 
her eyes, and apparently unconscious 
of the revolutions, as they succeeded, 
of morning or evening, light or dark. 
ness, yesterday or to-day. Great was 
the agitation which convulsed the heart 
of Maximilian during this period ; he 
walked up and down in the Cathedral 
nearly all day long, and the ravages 
which anxiety was working in his 
physical system might be read in his 
face. People felt it an intrusion upon 
the sanctity of his grief to look at him 
too narrowly, and the whole town 
sympathised with his situation. 

At length a change took place in 
Margaret, but one which the medical 
men announced to Maximilian as bod- 
ing ill for her recovery. The wan- 
derings of her mind did not depart, 
but they altered their character. - She 
became more agitated, she would start 
up suddenly, and strain her eyesight 
after some figure which she seemed 
to se¢; then she would apostrophise 
some person in the most piteous terms, 
beseeching him, with streaming tears, 
to spare her old grandfather. ‘ Look, 
look,” she would cry out, “ look at 
his grey hairs; oh, sir! he is buta 
child ; he does not know what he says; 
and he will soon be out of the way and 
in his grave; and very soon, sir, he 
will give you no moretrouble.” Ther, 
again, she would mutter indistinctly 
for hours together ; sometimes, she 
wouldcry out frantically, and say things 
which terrified the bystanders, and 
which the physicians would solemnly 
caution them how they repeated ; then 
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she would weep, and invoke Maximi- 
lian to come and aid her. But seldom, 
indeed, did that name pass her lips 
that she did not again begin to strain 
her eyeballs, and start up in bed to 
watch some phantom of her poor fever- 
ed heart, as if it seemed vanishing into 
some mighty distance. 

After nearly seven weeks passed in 
this agitating state, suddenly, on one 
morning, the earliest and the love- 
liest of dawning spring, a change was 
announced to us all as having taken 
place in Margaret ; but itwasa change, 
alas! that ushered in the last great 
change of all. The conflict, which 
had for so long a period raged within 
her, and overthrown her reason, was 
at an end; the strife was over; and 
nature was settling into an everlast- 
ing rest. In the course of the night 
she had recovered her senses ;. when 
the morning light penetrated through 
her curtain, she recognised her at- 
tendants, made enquiries as to the 
month and the day of the month, and 
then, sensible that she could not 
outlive the day, she requested that 
her confessor might be summoned. 

About an hour and a half the con- 
fessor remained alone with her. At 
the end of that time he came out, 
and hastily summoned the attendants, 
for Margaret, he said, was sinking 
into a fainting fit. The confessor, 
himself, might have passed through 
many a fit, so much was he changed 
by the results of this interview. I 
crossed him coming out of the house. 
I spoke to him—I called to him; 
but he heard me not—he saw me not. 
He saw nobody. Onwards he strode 
to the Cathedral, where Maximilian 
was sure to be found, pacing about 
upon the graves. Him he seized by 


the arm, whispered something into his 


ear, and then both retired into one of 
the many sequestered chapels in which 
lights are continually burning. There 
they had some conversation, but not 
very long, for within five minutes 
Maximilian strode away to the house in 
which his young wife was dying. One 
step seemed to carry him up-stairs ; 
the attendants, according to the di- 
rections they had received from the 
physicians, mustered at the head of the 
stairs to oppose him. But that was 
idle: before the rights which he held as 
a lover and a husband, before the still 
More sacred rights of grief, which he 
Carried in his countenance, all opposi- 
lion fled like a dream, There was, 
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besides, a fury in his eye. A motion 
of his hand waved them off like sum: 
mer flies; he entered the room, and 
once again, for the last time, he was in 
company with his beloved. 

What passed, who could pretend to 
guess? Something more than two 
hours had elapsed, during which Mar- 
garet had been able to talk occasion- 
ally, which was known, because at 
times the attendants heard the sound 
of Maximilian’s voice evidently intones 
of reply to something which she had 
said. At the end of that time, a little 
bell, placed near the bedside, was rung 
hastily ; a fainting fit had seized Mar- 
garet, but she recovered almost before 
her women applied the usual remedies. 
They lingered, however, a little, look- 
ing at the youthful couple with an in. 
terest which no restraints availed to 
check. Their hands were locked to- 
gether, and in Margaret’s eyes there 
gleamed a farewell light of love, which 
settled upon Maximilian, and seemed to 
indicate that she was becoming speech- 
less. Just at this moment she made a 
feeble effort to draw Maximilian to- 
wards her ; he bent forward and kissed 
her with an anguish that made the most 
callous weep, and then he whispered 
something into her ear, upon which 
the attendants retired, taking this as a 
proof that their presence was a hinder- 
ance to a free communication. But 
they heard no more talking, and in 
less than ten minutes they returned. 
Maximilian and Margaret still retained 
their former position. Their hands 
were fast locked together; the same 
parting ray of affection, the same fare- 
well light of love, was in the eye of 
Margaret, and still it settled upon 
Maximilian. But her eyes were be- 
ginning to grow dim; mists were 
rapidly stealing over them. Maximi- 
lian, who sat stupified and like one 
not in his right’ mind, now, at the. 
gentle request of the women, resigned 
his seat, for the hand which had clasped 
his had already relaxed its hold; the 
farewell gleam of love had departed ; 
one of the women closed her eyelids ; 
and there fell asleep for ever the love- 
liest flower that our city had reared 
for generations. 

The funeral took place on the 
fourth day after her death. In the 
morning of that day, from strong af- 
fection—having known her from an 
infant—I begged permission to see 
the corpse. She was in her coffin; 
snow-drops and crocuses were laid 
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upon her innocent bosom, and roses of 
that sort which the season allowed, 
over her person. These and other 
lovely symbols of youth, of spring- 
time, and of resurrection, caught my 
eye for tho first moment ; but in the 
next it fell upon her face. Mighty 
God! what achange! what a transfi- 
guration! Still, indeed, there was 
the same innocent sweetness ; still 
there was something of the same love- 
liness ; the expression still remained ; 
but for the features—all trace of flesh 
seemed to have vanished; mere out- 
line of bony structure remained ; mere 
pencillings and shadowings of what 
she once had been. This is indeed, I 
exclaimed, “ dust to dust ashes to 
ashes !”” 

Maximilian, to the astonishment of 
every body, attended the funeral. It 
was celebrated in the Cathedral. All 
made way for him, and at times he 
seemed collected ; at times, he reeled 
like one who was drank. He heard 
as one who hears not; he saw as one 
in a dream. The whole ceremony 
went on by torch-light, and towards 
the close he stood like a pillar, mo- 
tionless, torpid, frozen. But the great 
burst of the choir, and the mighty 
blare ascending from our vast organ at 
the closing of the grave, recalled him 
to himself, and he strode rapidly home- 
wards. Half-an-hour after I returned, 
I was summoned to his bed-room. 
He was in bed, calm and collect- 
ed. What he said to me I remem- 
ber as if it had been yesterday, and 
the very tone with which he said it, 
although more than twenty years have 
passed since then. He began thus: 
‘* I have not long to live ;’’ and when 
he saw me start, suddenly awakened 
into a consciousness that perhaps he 
had taken poison, and meant to inti- 
mate as much, he continued,—* You 
funcy I have taken poison ;—no matter 
whether I have or not; if I have, the 
poison is such that no antidotes will now 
avail ; or, ifthey would, you well know 
that some griefs are of a kind which 
leave no opening toany hope. What 
difference, therefore, can it make whe- 
ther I leave this earth to-day, to-mor- 
row, or the next day? Be assured of 
this—that whatever I have determined 
to do is past all power of being affected 
by a human opposition. Oceupy your- 
self not with any fruitless attempts, 
but calmly listen to me, else I know 
what to do.” Seeing a suppressed fury 
in his eye, notwithstanding that I saw 




















also some change stealing over his bute 
features as if from some subtle poison my 
beginning to work upon his frame, cires 
awe-struck I consented to listen, and to e1 
sate still. “It is well that you do go, whic 
for my time is short. Here is my set 
will, legally drawn up, and you will soon 
see that I have committed an immense that 
property to your discretion. Here, their 
again, is a paper still more important \ 
in my eyes; it is also testamentary, and with 
binds you to duties which may not be 
so easy to execute as the disposal of  Whic 
my property. But now listen to some. tance 
thing else which concerns neither of geou 
these papers. Promise me, in the first J 24! 
place, solemnly, that whenever I die 
you will see me buried in the same jm ‘at 
grave as my wife, from whose funeral of hi 
we are just returned. Promise.” | 
promised. Swear.” I swore, jg ™murd 
“‘ Finally, promise me that, when you 
read this second paper which I have 
put into your hands, whatsoever you 
may think of it, you will say nothing 
—publish nothing to the world, until 
three years shall have passed.” I pro. 
mised. ‘ And now farewell for three 
hours; come to me again about ten 


write) 


follow 


e’clock and take a glass of wine in be 
memory of old times.” ‘This he said libera 


laughingly ; but even then adark spasm : 
crossed his face. Yet, thinking that plishe 
this might be the mere working of B 108 
mental anguish within him, I complied 3 
with his desire, and retired. Feeling, Me 

however, but little at ease, I devised an r,t 
excuse for looking in upon him about pe 

one hour and a half after I had left ah 
him. I knocked gently at his door; fate h 
there was no answer. I knocked mj % 


louder; still no answer. I went in. her, 
The light of day was gone, and Teoull , 
see nothing. But 1 was alarmed by a oe 


the utter stillness of the room. I lis sil 
tened earnestly, but not a breath could in r 
be heard. I rushed back hastily into gw 
the hall for a Jamp; I returned; I h ul d 
looked in upon this marvel of manly ps : 
beauty, and the first glance informed oo th 
me}; that he and all his splendid endovw- | 
ments had departed for ever. He had 
died, probably, soon after I left him, 
and had dismissed me from some grow. @ 
ing instinct which informed him that if not 
his last agonies were at hand. peg Fi 
I took up his two testamentary % T 
documents ; both were addressed in Ri 
the shape of letters to myself. The a Re. 
first was a rapid, though distinet, ap § - 
propriation of his enormous property. tially 
General rules were laid down upét lad 
which the property was to be disit , 
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buted, but the details were left to 
my discretion, and to the guidance of 
cireumstanees as they should happen 
to emerge from the various enquiries 
which it would become necessary to 
set om foot. ‘This first document I 
soon laid aside, both because I found 
that its provisions were dependant for 
their meaning upon the second, and be- 
cause to this second document I looked 
with confidence for a solution of many 
mysteries—of the profound sadness 
which had, from the first of my acquain- 
tance with him, possessed a man so gor- 
geously endowed as the favourite of 
nature and fortune—of his motives for 
huddling up, in a clandestine manner, 
that connexion which formed the glory 
of his life—and possibly (but. then I 
hesitated) of the late unintelligible 
murders, which still lay under as pro- 
found a cloud as ever. Much of this 
would be unveiled—all might be: and 
there and then, with the corpse lying 
beside me of the gifted and mysterious 
writer, I seated myself, and read the 
following statement :— 


** March 26, 1817. 

« My trial is finished; my con- 
science, my duty, my honour, are 
liberated ; my ‘ warfare is accom- 
plished.” Margaret, my innocent 
young wife, I have seen for the last 
time. Her, the crown that might 
have been of my earthly felicity — 
her, the one temptation to put aside 
the bitter cup which awaited me—her, 
sole seductress (oh, innocent seduc- 
tress!) from the stern duties which my 
fate had imposed upon me—her, even 
her, I have sacrificed. 

“ Before I go, partly lest the inno- 
eent should be brought into question 
for acts almost exclusively mine, but 
still more lest the lesson and the warn- 
ing which God, by my hand, has writ- 
ten in blood upon your guilty walls, 
should perish for want of its authentic 
exposition, hear my last dying avowal, 
that the murders which have desolated 
so many families within your walls, 
and made the household hearth no 
sanctuary, age no charter of protec- 
tion, are. all due. originally to my head, 
ifnot always to my hand, as the mini- 
ster of a dreadful retribution. 

“ That account of my history, and 
my prospects, which you-received from 
the Russian diplomatist, amongst some 
errors of little importance, is essen- 
tially correct. My father was not so 
immediately cohnected with English 
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blood as is there represented. How- 
ever, it is true that he claimed descent 
from an English family of even higher 
distinction than that which is assigned 
in the Russian statement. He was 
proud of this English descent, and the 
more so, as the war with Revolutionary 
France brought out more prominently 
than ever the moral and civil gran- 
deur of England. This pride was 
generous, but it was imprudent in 
his situation ; his immediate progeni- 
tors had been settled in Italy—at Rome 
first, but latterly at Milan; and his 
whole property, large and scattered, 
came, by the progress of the Revolu- 
tion, to stand under French’ domina- 
tion. Many spoliations he suffered ; 
but still he was too rich to be seriously 
injured. But he foresaw, in the pro- 
gress of events, still greater perils 
menacing his most capital resources. 
Many of the states or princes in Italy 
were deeply in his debt; and in the 
great convulsions which threatened 
his country, he saw that both the con- 
tending parties would find a colour- 
able exeuse for absolving themselves 
from engagements which pressed un- 
pleasantly upon their finances. In this 
embarrassment he formed an intimacy 
with a French officer of high rank and 
high principle. My father’s friend saw 
his danger, and advised him to enter 
the French service. In his younger 
days, my father had served extensive- 
ly under many princes, and had found 
in every other military service a spirit 
of honour governing the conduct of 
the officers ; here only, and for the 
first time, he found ruffian manners 
and universal rapacity. He could not 
draw his sword in company with such 
men, norinsuchacause. But at length, 
under the pressure of necessity, he 
accepted (or rather bought with an 
immense bribe) the place of a com- 
missary to the French forces in Italy. 
With this one resource, eventually he 
succeeded in making good the whole 
of his public claims upon the Italian 
States. These vast sums he remitted, 
through various channels, to England, 
where he became a proprietor in the 
funds to an immense amount. Incau- 
tiously, however, something of this 
transpired, and the result was doubly 
unfortunate ; for, whilst his intentions 
were thus made known as finally point- 
ing to England, which of itself made 
him an object of hatred and suspicion, 
it also diminished his means of bri- 


‘bery, These considerations, along with 
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another, made some French officers of 
high rank and influence the bitter 
enemiés of my father. My mother, 
whom he had married when holding 
a brigadier-gencral’s commission in 
the Austrian service, was, by birth and 
by religion, a Jewess. She was of 
exquisite beauty, and had been sought 
in Morganatic marriage by an arch- 
duke of the Austrian family ; but she 
had relied upon this plea, that hers 
was the purest and noblest blood 
amongst all Jewish families ; that her 
family traced themselves, by tradi- 
tion and a vast series of attestations, 
under the hands of the Jewish high- 
priests, to the Maccabees, and to the 
royal houses of Judea; and that for 
her it would be a degradation to ac- 
cept even of a sovereign prince on 
the terms of such marriage. This was 
no vain pretension of ostentatious va- 
nity. It was one which had been ad- 
mitted as valid for time immemorial in 
Transylvania and adjacent countries, 
where my mother’s family were rich 
and honoured, and took their seat 
amongst the dignitaries of the land. 
The French officers I have alluded to, 
without capacity for any thing so dig- 
nified as a deep passion, but merely 
in pursuit of a vagrant fancy that 
would, on the next day, have given 
place to another equally fleeting, had 
dared to insult my mother with pro- 
posals the most licentious—proposals 
as much below her rank and birth, 
as, at any rate, they would have been 
below her dignity of mind and her 
purity. These she had communicated 
to my father, who bitterly resented 
the chains of subordination which tied 
up his hands from avenging his inju- 
ries. Still his eye told a tale which his 
superiors could brook as little as they 
could the disdainful neglect of his wife. 
More than one had been concerned in 
the injuries to my father and mother ; 
more than one were interested in ob- 
taining revenge. Things could be 
done in German towns, and by fa- 
vour of old German laws or usages, 
which even in France could not have 
been tolerated. This my father’s ene- 
mies well knew, but this my father 
also knew ; and he endeavoured to lay 
down his office of commissary. That, 
however, was a favour which he could 
not obtain. He was compelled to serve 
on the German campaign then com- 
mencing, and on the subsequent one 
of Friedland and Eylau. Here he 


was caught in some one of the snares’ 
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laid for him; first tfepanned into an 
act which violated some rule of the 
service; and then provoked into g 
breach of discipline against the gene. 
ral officer who had thus trepanned him, 
Now was the long-sought opportunity 
gained, and in that very quarter of 
Germany best fitted for improving it, 
My father was thrown into prison in 
your city, subjected to the atrocious 
oppression of your jailer, and the more 
detestable oppression of your local 
laws. The charges against him were 
thought even to affect his life, and he 
was humbled into suing for permission 
to send for his wife and children, Al. 
ready, to his proud spirit, it was pun. 
ishment enough that he sneail be 
reduced to sue for favour to one of his 
bitterest foes. But it was no part of 
their plan to refuse that. By way of 
expediting my mother’s arrival, a mili 
tary courier, with every facility for 
the journey, was forwarded to her 
without delay. My mother, her two 
daughters, and myself, were then 
residing in Venice. 1 had, through 
the aid of my father’s connexions in 
Austria, been appointed in the impe- 
rial service, and held a high commis. 
sion for my age. But on my father’s 
marching northwards with the French 
army, I had been recalled as an in- 
dispensable support to my mother. 
Not that my years could have made 
me such, for I had barely accomplish- 
ed my twelfth year; but my prema- 
ture growth, and my military station, 
had given me considerable knowledge 
of the world and presence of mind. 

“* Our journey | pass over ; butasl 
approach your city, that sepulchre of 
honour and happiness to my poor fa- 
mily, my heart beats with frantic emo- 
tions. Never do I see that venerable 
dome of. your minster from the forest, 
but I curse its form which reminds me 
of what we then surveyed for many a 
mile as we traversed the forest. Yor 
leagues before we approached the city, 
this object lay before us in relief upon 
the frosty blue sky ; and still it seemed 
never to increase. Such was the com- 
plaint of my little sister Mariamne. 
Most innocent child! would that it 
never had increased for thy eyes, but 
remained for ever ata distance! That 
same hour began the series of mon- 
strous indignities which terminated 
the career of my ill-fated family. 
As we drew up to the city gates, the 
officer who inspected the passports, 
finding my mother and sisters described 
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as Jewesses, Which in my mother’s 
ears (reared in a region where Jews 
are not dishonoured) always sounded 
a title of distinction, summoned a sub- 
ordinate agent, who in coarse terms 
demanded his toll. We presumed 
this to be a road-tax for the car- 
riage and horses, but we were quick- 
ly undeceived ; a small sum was de- 
manded for each of my sisters and 
my mother, as for so many head of 
cattle. I, fancying some mistake, 
spoke to the man temperately, and, to 
do him justice, he did not seem desir- 
ous of insulting us; but he produced 
a printed board, on which, along with 
the vilest animals, Jews and Jewesses 
were rated at so mucha head. Whilst 
we were debating the point, the offi- 
cers of the gate wore a sneering smile 
upon their faces; the postilions were 
laughing together; and this, too, in the 
presence of three creatures whose ex- 
quisite beauty in different styles, agree- 
ably to their different ages, would have 
caused noblemen to have fallen down 
and worshipped. My mother, who 
had never yet met with any flagrant 
insult on account of her national dis- 
tinctions, was too much shocked to 
be capable of speaking. I whisper- 
ed to her a few: words, recalling her 
to her native dignity of mind, paid the 
money, and we drove to the prison. 
But the hour was past at which we 
could be admitted, and, as Jewesses, 
my mother and sisters could not be 
allowed to stay in the city ; they were 
to go into the Jewish quarter, a part 
of the suburb set apart for Jews, in 
which it was scarcely possible to obtain 
alodging tolerably clean. My father, 
on the next day, we found, to our hor- 
ror, at the point of death. To my mo- 
ther he did not tell the worst of what 
he had endured. To me he told, that, 
driven to madness by the insults offer- 
ed to him, he had upbraided the court- 
martial with their corrupt propensities, 
and had even mentioned that overtures 
had been made to him for quashing the 
proceedings in return for a sum of two 
millions of francs ; and that his sole 
reason for not entertaining the pro- 
posal was his distrust of those who 
made it, ‘They would have taken 
my money,’ said he, ‘ and then found 
a pretext for putting me to death— 
that I might tell no secrets.’ This 
was too near the truth to be tolerated ; 
in concert with the local authorities, 
the military enemies of my father con- 
spired against him; witnesses were 
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suborned ; and, finally, under some 


antiquated law of the place, he was. 
subjected, in secret, to a mode of tor- 
ture which still lingers in the east of 
Europe. 

«He sank under the torture and 
the degradation. I, too, thoughtlessly 
—but by a natural movement of filial 
indignation—suffered the truth to es- 
cape me in conversing with my mo- 
ther. And she ; but I will pre- 
serve the regular succession of things. 
My father died : but he had taken such 
measures, in concert with me, that his 
enemies should never benefit by his 
property. Mean-time my mother and 
sisters had closed my father’s eyes ; 
had attended his remains to the grave ; 
and in every act connected with this 
last sad rite, had met with insults and 
degradations too mighty for human 
patience. My mother, now become 
incapable of self-command, in the fury 
of her righteous grief, publicly and 
in court denounced the conduct of the 
magistracy ; taxed some of them with 
the vilest proposals to herself; taxed 
them as a body with having used in- 
struments of torture upon my father ; 
and finally, accused them of collusion 
with the French military oppressors of 
the district. This last was a charge 
under which they quailed, for by that 
time the French had made themselves 
odious to all who retained a spark of 
patriotic feeling.. My heart sank with- 
in me when I looked up at the bench, 
this tribunal of tyrants, all purple or 
livid with rage; when I looked at 
them alternately and. at my noble 
mother with her weeping daughters— 
these so powerless, those so basely 
vindictive, and locally so omnipotent. 
Willingly 1 would have sacrificed all 
my wealth for a simple permission to 
quit this infernal city with my poor fe- 
male relations, safe and undishonoured. 
But far other were the intentions of 
that incensed magistracy. My mother 
wasarrested, charged with some offence 
equal to petty treason, or scandalum 
magnatum, or the sowing of sedition : 
and though what she said was true, 
where, alas! was she to look for evi- 
dence? Here was seen the want of 
gentlemen. Gentlemen, had they been 
even equally tyrannical, would have 
recoiled with shame from taking ven- 
geance on a woman. And what a ven- 
geance! Oh, heavenly powers! that I 
should live to mention such a thing! 
Man that is born of woman, to inflict 
upon woman personal scourging on 
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the bare back; and througli the streets 
at noonday! Even for Christian wo- 
men, the punishment was severe which 
the laws assigned to the offence in 
question. But for Jewesses, by ono 
of the ancient laws against that per- 
secuted people, far heavier and more 
degrading punishments were annexed 
to almost every offence. What else 
could be looked for in a-city which 
welcomed its Jewish guests by valuing 
them at its gates as brute beasts? 
Sentence was passed, and the punish- 
ment was to be inflicted on two sepa- 
rate days, with an interval between 
each; doubtless to prolong the tor- 
tures of mind, but under a vile pre- 
tence of alleviating the physical tor- 
ture. Three days after would come the 
first day of punishment. My mother 
spent the time in reading her native 
Scriptures; she spent it in prayer and 
in musing ; whilst her daughters clung 
and wept around her day and night, 
—grovelling on the ground at the feet 
of any people in authority that en- 
tered their mother’s cell. That same 


interval—how was it passed by me? 
Now mark, my friend. Every man 
in office, or that could be presumed to 
bear the slightest influence, every wife, 


mother, sister, daughter of such men, 
I besieged morning, noon, and night. 
I wearied them with my supplications. 
I humbled myself to the dust; I, the 
haughtiest of God’s creatures, knelt 
aud prayed to them for the sake of 
my mother. I besought them that I 
might undergo the punishment ten 
times over in her stead. And once 
or twice I did obtain the encourage- 
ment of a few natural tears—given 
more, however, as I was told, to my 
- piety than to my mother’s deserts. But 
rarely was I heard out with patience ; 
and from some houses repelled with 
personal indignities. The day came: 
{saw my mother half undressed by the 
base officials: I heard the prison gates 
expand: I heard the trumpets of the 
magistracy sound. She had warned 
me what to do; I had warned myself. 
Would I sacrifice a retribution sacred 
and comprehensive, for the momentary 
triumph over an individual? If not, 
let me forbear to look out of doors: 
for I felt that in the self-same moment 
in which I saw the dog of an execu- 
tioner raise his accursed hand against 
my mother, swifter than the lightning 
would my dagger search his heart. 
When I heard the roar of the cruel 
mob, I paused; endured; forbore, I 


stole out by by-lanes of the city from | 


my poor exhausted sisters, whom Ile 
sleeping in each other’s innocent arms, 
into the forest: There I listened to 
the shouting populace: there even | 
fancied that 1 could trace my poor 
mother’s route by the course of the 
triumphant cries. There, even then, 
even then, I made—oh ! silent forest, 
thou heardst me when I made—a 
vow that I have kept too faithfully, 
Mother, thou art avenged : sleep, 
daughter of Jerusalem! For at length 
the oppressor sleeps with thee. And 
thy poor son has paid, in discharge 
of his vow, the forfeit of his own hap. 
piness, of a Paradise opening upon 
earth, of a heart as innocent as thine, 
and a face as fair. 

“T returned, and found my mother 
returned: she slept by starts, but she 
was feverish and agitated ; and when 
she awoke and first saw me, she 
blushed as if I could think that real 
degradation had settled upon her. 
Then it was that I told her of my 
vow. Her eyes were lambent with 
fierce light for a moment; but, when 
I went on more eagerly to speak of 
my hopes and projects, she called me 
to her, kissed me, and whispered— 
‘Oh, not so, my son: think not of 
me: think not of vengeance, think 
only of poor Berenice and Mariamne,’ 
Ay, that thought was startling. Yet 
this magnanimous and forbearing mo- 
ther, as I knew by the report of our 
one faithful female servant, had, in the 
morning, during her bitter trial, be- 
haved as might have become a daughter 
of Judas Maccabeeus: she had Jook- 
ed serenely upon the vile mob, and 
awed even them by her serenity; 
she had disdained to utter a shriek 
when the cruel lash fell upon her fair 
skin. There is a point that makes the 
triumph over natural feelings of pain 
easy or not easy—the degree in which 
we count upon the sympathy of the 
by-standers. My mother had it not in 
the beginning ; but long before the end 
her celestial beauty, the divinity of in- 
jured innocence, the pleading of com- 
mon womanhood in the minds of the 
lowest class, and the reaction of man- 
ly feeling in the men, had worked a 
great change in the mob. Some be- 
gan now to threaten those who had 
been active in insulting her: the si- 
lence of awe and respect succeeded 
to noise and uproar; and feelings 
which they scarcely understood mas- 
tered the rude rabble as they witnessed 
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more and itiote the patient fortitude 
of the sufferer. Menaces began to rise 
towards the executioner. Things wore 
such an aspect that the magistrates put 
a sudden end to the scene. 

« That day we received permission to 
go home to our poor house in the Jew- 
ish quarter. I know not whether you 
are learned enough in Jewish usages 
to be aware, that in every Jewish 
house, where old traditions are kept 
up, there is one room consecrated to 
confusion ; a room always locked up 
and sequestered from vulgar use, ex- 
cept on occasions of memorable afflic- 
tion, where every thing is purposely 
in disorder—broken—shattered—mu- 
tiluted,—to typify, by symbols appali- 
ing to the eye, that desolation which 
has so long trampled on Jerusalem, 
aud the ravages of the boar within 
the vineyards of Judea. My mother, 
as a Hebrew princess, maintained all 
traditional customs; even in this 
wretched suburb she had her ‘cham- 
ber of desolation.’ ‘There it was that 
I and my sisters heard her last words. 
The rest of her sentenee was to be 
carried into effect within a week. She, 
mean-time, had disdained to utter any 
word of fear; but that energy of self- 


control had made the suffering but the 


more bitter. Fever and dreadful agi- 
tation had sueceeded. Her dreams 
showed sufficiently to us, who watched 
her couch, that terror for the future 
mingled with the sense of degradation 
for the past. Nature asserted her 
rights. But the more she shrank 
from the suffering, the more did she 
proclaim how severe it had been, and 
consequently how noble the self-con- 
quest. Yet, as her weakness increased, 
so did her terror ; until I besought her 
to take comfort, assuring her that, in 
case any attempt should be made to 
force her out again to public exposure, 
I would kill the man who came to exe- 
cute the order—that we would all die 
together—and there would be a com- 
mon end to her injuries and her fears. 
‘She was reassured by what I told her 
of my belief that no future attempt 
would be made upon her. She slept 
more tranquilly; but her fever in- 
ereased; and slowly she slept away 
into the everlasting sleep which knows 
of no to-morrow. 

“Here came a crisis in my fate. 
Should I stay and attempt to’ protect 
my sisters? But, alas! what power had 
to do so amongst our enemies? Rachael 
and I consulted; and many a scheme we 
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planned. Even whilst we consulted, 
and the very night after my mother 
had been committed to the Jewish 
burying-ground, came an officer, bear- 
ing an order for me to repair to Vien- 
na. Some officer in the French army 
having watched the transaction re- 
specting my parents, was filled with 
shame and grief. He wrote a state. 
ment of the whole to an Austrian offi- 
cer of rank, my father's friend, who 
obtained from the Emperor an order, 
claiming me as a page of his own, and 
an officer in the household service. Oh, 
Heavens! what a neglect that it did 
not include my sisters! However, 
the next best thing was that I should 
use my influence at the imperial court 
to get them passed to Vieuna. This 
I did, to the utmost of my power. But 
seven months elapsed before I saw the 
Emperor. If my applications ever met 
his eye he might readily suppose that 
your city, my friend, was as safe a 
place as another for my sisters. Nor 
did I myself know ail its dangers. At 
length, with the Emperor's leave of 
absence, I returned. And what did I 
find? Eight months had passed, and 
the faithful Rachael had died. The 
poor sisters, clinging together, but 
now utterly bereft of friends, knew 
not which way to turn. In this aban- 
donment they fell into the insidious 
hands of the ruffian jailer. My eldest 
sister, Berenice, the stateliest and 
noblest of beauties, had attracted this 
ruffian’s admiration whilst she was in 
the prison with her mother. And when 
I returned to your city, armed with 
the imperial passports for all, I found 
that Berenice had died in the villain’s 
custody : nor could I obtain any thing 
beyond a legal certificate of her death. 
And finally, the blooming laughing 
Mariamne, she also had died—and of 
afiliction for the loss of her sister. You, 
my friend, had been absent upon your 
travels during the calamitous history 
I have recited. You had seen neither 
my father nor my mother. But you 
came in time to take under your pro- 
teetion, from the abhorred wretch the 
jailer, my little broken-hearted Ma~- 
riamne. And when sometimes you 
faneied that you had seen me under 
other circumstances, in her it was, my 
dear friend, and in her features that 
you saw mine. 

«* Now was the world a desert to me. 
I cared little, in the way of love, which 
way I turned. But in the way of ha- 
tred I cared every thing. I trans. 
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ferred myself to the Russian service, 
with the view of gaining some ap- 
pointment on the Polish frontier which 
might put it in my power to execute 
my vow of destroying all the magis- 
trates of your city. War, however, 
raged, and carried me into far other 
regions. It ceased, and there was 
little prospect that another generation 
would see it relighted; for the dis- 
turber of peace was a prisoner for ever, 
and all nations were exhausted. Now, 
then, it became necessary that I 

should adopt some new mode for exe- 
' euting my vengeance ; and the more 
so, because annually some were dying 
of those whom it was my mission to 
punish. A voice ascended to me, day 
and night, from the graves of my 
father and mother, calling for ven- 
geance before it should be too late. I 
took my measures thus :—Many Jews 
were present at Waterloo. From 
amongst these, all irritated against 
Napoleon for the expectations he had 
raised, only to disappoint, by his great 
assembly of Jews at Paris, I selected 
eight, whom I knew familiarly as 
men hardened by military experience 
against the movements of pity. With 
these as my beagles, I hunted for some 


time in your forest before opening my 
regular campaign; and I am surprised 
that you did not hear of the death 
which met the executioner, him I mean 
who dared to lift his hand against my 


mother. This man I met by accident 
in the forest; and I slew him. I 
talked with the wretch as a stran- 
ger at first upon the memorable case 
of the Jewish lady. Had he relented, 
had he expressed compunction, J might 
have relented. But far otherwise: 
the dog, not dreaming to whom he 
spoke, exulted ; he But why re- 
peat the villain’s words? I cut him 
to pieces. Next I did this: my agents 
I caused to matriculate separately at 
the college. They assumed the college 
dress. And now mark the solution 
of that mystery which caused such 
perplexity. Simply as students we all 
had an unsuspected admission at any 
house. Just then there was a com- 
mon practice, as you will remember, 
amongst the younger students, of 
going out a-masking,—that is, of en- 
tering houses in the academic dress 
and with the face masked. This prac- 
tice subsisted even during the most 
intense alarm from the murderers ; for 
the dress of the students was supposed 
to bring protection along with it, But 
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even after suspicion had connected 
itself with this dress, it was sufficient 
that I should appear unmasked at the 
head of the maskers, to insure them a 
friendly reception. Hence the facility 
with which death was inflicted, and 
that unaccountable absence of an 
motion towards an alarm. I took hold 
of my victim, and he looked at me 
with smiling security. Our weapons 
were hid under our academic robes; 
and even when we drew them out, and 
at the moment of applying them to 
the throat, they still supposed our ges. 
tures to be part of the pantomime we 
were performing. Did I relish this 
abuse of personal confidence in my- 
self? No—TI loathed it, and I grieved 
for its necessity ; but my mother, a 
phantom not seen with bodily eyes, 
but ever present to my mind, conti- 
nually ascended before me ; and still I 
shouted aloud to my astounded victim, 
‘ This comes from the Jewess! Hound 
of hounds! Do you remember the 
Jewess whom you dishonoured, and 
the oaths which you broke in order that 
you might dishonour her, and the righ- 
teous law which you violated, and the 
ery of anguish from her son, which 
you scoffed at ?? Who I was, what I 
avenged, and whom, I made every 
man aware, and every woman, before 
I punished them. The details of the 
cases I need not repeat. One or two 
I was obliged, at the beginning, to 
commit to my Jews. The suspicion 
was thus, from the first, turned aside 
by the notoriety of my presence else- 
where ; but 1 took care that none 
suffered who had not cither been upon 
the guilty list of magistrates who con- 
demned the mother, or of those who 
turned away with mockery from the 
supplication of the son. 

** It pleased God, however, to place 
a mighty temptation in my path, which 
might have persuaded me to forego 
all thoughts of vengeance, to forget 
my vow, to forget the voices which 
invoked me from the grave. This was 
Margaret Liebenheim. Ah! how ter- 
rific appeared my duty of bloody re- 
tribution, after her angel's face and 
angel’s voice had calmed me. With 
respect to her grandfather, strange it 
is to mention, that never did my inno- 
cent wife appear so lovely as precisely 
in the relation of grand-daughter. So 
beautiful was her goodness to the old 
man, and so divine was the childlike 
innocence on her part, contrasted with 
the guilty recollections associated with 
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him—for he was amongst the guiltiest 
towards my mother—still I delayed his 

unishment to the last; and, for his 
child’s sake, I would have pardoned 
him—nay, I had resolved to do so, 
when a fierce Jew, who had a deep ma- 
lignity towards this man, swore that 
he would accomplish Ais vengeance 
at all events, and perhaps might be 
obliged to include Margaret inthe ruin, 
unless Ladhered to the original scheme. 
Then I yielded; for circumstances 
armed this man with momentary pow- 
er. But the night fixed on was one 
in which I had reason to know that 
my wife would be absent; for so 
I had myself arranged with her, and 
the unhappy counter-arrangement I 
do not yet understand. Let me add, 
that the sole purpose of my clandes- 
tine marriage was to sting her grand- 
father’s mind with the belief that his 
family had been dishonoured, even as 
he had dishonoured mine. He learn- 
ed, as I took care that he should, that 
his grand-daughter carried about with 
her the promises of a mother, and did 
not know that she had the sanction of 
awife. This discovery made him, in 
one day, become eager for the mar- 
riage he had previously opposed ; and 
this discovery also embittered the mi- 
sery of his death. At that moment I 
attempted to think only of my mo- 
ther’s wrongs; but in spite of all I 
could do, this old man appeared to me 
in the light of Margaret’s grandfather ; 
and, had I been left to myself, he 
would have been saved. As it was, 
never was horror equal to mine when 
I met her flying to his succour. I had 
relied upon her absence ; and the mi- 
sery of that moment, when her eye 
fell upon me in the very act of seizing 
her grandfather, far transcended all 
else that I have suffered :in these terrific 
scenes. She fainted in my arms, and 
I and another carried her up-stairs and 
procured water ; mean-time her grand- 
father had been murdered even whilst 
Margaret fainted. I had, however, 
under the fear of discovery, though 
never anticipating a rencontre with 
herself, forestalled the explanation re- 
quisite in such a case, to make my 
conduct intelligible. I had told her, 
under feigned names, the story of my 
mother and my sisters. She knew 
their wrongs; she had heard me 
contend for the right of vengeance. 


Consequently, in our parting inter- 
view, one word only was required to 
place myself in a new position to her 
thoughts. I needed only to say I was 
that son; that unhappy mother, so 
miserably degraded and outraged, was 
mine. 

“ As to the jailer, he was met by a 
party of us. Not suspecting that any 
of us could be connected with the fa- 
mily, he was led to talk of the most 
hideous details with regard to my poor 
Berenice. The child had not, as had 
been insinuated, aided her own degra- 
dation, but had nobly sustained the dig- 
nity of her sex and her family. Such 
advantages as the monster pretended 
to have gained over her—sick, deso- 
late, and latterly delirious—were, by 
his own confession, not obtained with- 
out violence. This was too much. 
Forty thousand lives, had he possessed 
them, could not have gratified my thirst 
for revenge. Yet, had he but showed 
courage, he should have died the death 
of a soldier. But the wretch showed 
cowardice the most abject, and——— 
but you know his fate. 

«¢ Now, then, all is finished, and hu- 
man nature is avenged. Yet, if you 
complain of the bloodshed and the 
terror, think of the wrongs which 
created my rights ; think of the sacri- 
fice by which I gave a tenfold strength 
to those rights ; think of the necessity 
for a dreadful concussion, and shock 
to society, in order to carry my lesson 
into the councils of princes. 

‘¢ This will now have been effected. 
And ye, victims of dishonour, will be 
glorified in your deaths; ye will not 
have suffered in vain, nor died without 
a monument. Sleep, therefore, sister 
Berenice,—sleep, gentle Mariamne, 
in peace. And thou, noble mother, 
let the outrages sown in thy dishonour 
rise again and blossom in wide har- 
vests of honour for the women of thy 
afflicted race. Sleep, daughters of 
Jerusalem, in the sanctity of your suf- 
ferings. And thou, if it be possible, 
even more beloved daughter of a 
Christian fold, whose company was 
too soon denied to him in life, open 
thy grave to receive him, who, in the 
hour of death, wishes to remember no 
title which he wore on earth but that 
of thy chosen and adoring lover, 

«© MAXIMILIAN,” 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Part LV. 


To enter at length into a discussion 
concerning the multifarious theories 
that have been propounded respeeting 
the fact of perception, would be an 
endiess and unnecessary labour. But, 
as the problem we are avout to be 
engaged with has much in common 
with these speculations, and as its solu- 
tion has been retarded by the assump- 
tion of various false facts which have 
invariably been permitted to mingle 
with them, we must, in a few words, 
strike at the root of these spurious 
facts, and, employing a more accurate 
observation, we. will then bring for- 
ward, purified from all irrelevant ad- 
mixture, that great question of psycho- 
logy—how, or in what circumstances 
does Consciousness come into opera- 
tion ? 

“* Perception,” says Dr Brown, “is 
a state of mind which is induced di- 
rectly or indirectly by its. external 
cause, as any other feeling is induced 
by its particular antecedent. If the 
external cause or object be absent, 
the consequent feeling, direct or indi- 
rect, which we term perception, will 
not be induced, precisely as any other 
feeling will not arise without its pecu- 
liar antecedent. The relation of cause 
and efiect, in short, is exactly the 
same in perception as in all the other 
mental phenomena—a relation of in- 
variable sequence of one change after 
another change.” * 

This doctrine, which explains the 
phenomena of perception by placing 
them under the law of causality, is 
maintained, we believe, in one form or 
another, by every philosopher who 
has theorised on the subdject,¢ from 


Caarter I, 


Aristotle, down through his scholastic 
followers, past the occasionalists and 
pre-established harmonists, and on. 
wards to Dr Brown, who is merély to 
be considered as one of its most expli. 
cit expounders. One and ali of them 
assume that the great law of catise 
and effect is as little violated in the 
intercourse which takes place between 
the external universe and many 4s it fs 
in the catenation of the objects them. 
selves constituting that universe. Have 
we, then, any fault to find with this 
doctrine, supported as it is by such a 
host of authorities ; and if we have, 
what is it? We answer that, in our 
apprehension, it places Dr Brown and 
all the philosophers who embrace it in 
a very extraordinary dilemma, which 
Wwe now proceed to point out. 

If by * perception,” Dr Brown 
understands ‘ sensation,” and nothing 
more than sensation, then we admit 
his statement of the fact to be eorteet, 
and his doctrine to be without a flaw. 
Sensation (the smell of a rose, for 
example) is certainly ‘a state” which 
is “induced by its external cause,” 
namely, by the rose. This is certainly 
a simple and ordinary instance of 
sequence,—a mere illustration of the 
eommon law of cause and effect, and 
not a whit moré extraordinary than 
any other exemplification of that great 
law. We admit, then, that here the 
phenomenon is correctly observed and 
stated, that the law of causality em- 
braces sensation, and adequately ac- 
counts for its origin. Where, thei, 
does our objection lie? It lies in this, 
that the origin of sensation is not the 
true and pertinent preblem requiting 





* Physiology of the Mind.—P, 125-6. 


+ We are aware that Dr Brown and others have endeavoured to teach the doctrine 


of causation as a simple relation of antecedence and consequence, emptying our notion 
of cause of the idea of efficiency, that is, of the element which constitutes its very essence. 
But, unlike Hume, who adopted the same views, and never swerved from them, but 
carried them forth into all their consequences, they never remain-eonsistent with them- 
selves for ten consecutive pages. They keep constantly resuming the idea they profess 
to have abjured ; as, for instance, in their admission with respect to the efficiency of 
power of the Divine will. Therefore, their doctrine, whatever it may be, does not in 
any degree affect the line of argument followed out in the text, addressed though that 
argument is to those who entertain the common notion of causation, as, no doubt, Dr 
Brown himself in reality did, however different a one he may have professed. 
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solution, but is a most frivolous and 
irrelevant question. We thus, then, 
fix for Dr Brown and matiy other 
philosophers the first horn of our 
dilemma. If by “ pereeption” they 
understand “ sensation” merely, they 
no doubt hit the true facts and their 
true explanation, but then they entire- 
ly miss, as we shall see, the question 
properly at issue, and, instead of grap- 
pling with it, they explain to us that 
which stands in need of no explana- 
tion. 

But by “ perception,” Dr Brown 
andother philosophers probably under- 
stand something more than “ sensa- 
tion.” If so, what is the additional 
fact they understand by it? When 
we have found it, we will then fix for 
them the other horn of our dilemma. 

When animals and young children 
are sentient, there is in them, as we 
have all along seen, nothing more than 
sensation. The state of being into 
which they ate cast is simple and 
single. It is merely a certain effect 
following a certain cause. There is 
in it nothing whatsoever of a reflex 
character. A particular sensation is, 
in their case, given or induced by its 
particular external cause, and nothing 
more is given. Indeed, what more 
could we rationally expect the fragrant 
particles of a rose to give than the 
sensation of the smell of a rose? Here, 
then, the state into which the sentient 
creature is thrown begins, continues, 
and ends, in simple unmixed sensa- 
tion, and that is all that ean be saide 
about it. 

sut when we ourselves are sentient, 
we find the state of the fact to be 
widely different from this. We find 
that our sentient condition is not, as is 
the case in children and animals, a mo- 
nopoly of sensation, but that here a 
new fact is evolved, over and above 
the sensation which makes the pheno- 
menon a much more complicated and 
extraordinary one. This new and 
anomalous phenomenon which accom- 
panies our sensations, but which is, at 
the same time, completely distinct from 
them—is the fact of our own persona- 
lity—the fact and the notion denoted 
by the word * I.” Surely no one will 
maintain that this realisation of self, in 
conjunction with our sensations, and as 
distinguished from the objects causing 
them, is the same fact as these sensa- 
tions themselves. In man, then, there 
is the notion and the reality of himself, 


as well as the setisation that passes 
through him. In other words, he is 
not only sentient, like other animals, 
buts unlike them, he is sentient with a 
consciousness, or reference to self, of 
sensation ;—two very different, and, as 
we have already seen, and shall see 
still further, mutually repugnant and 
antithetical states of existenec. 

This consciousness of sensation, then, 
is the other fact contained in percep- 
tion ; and it is an enquiry into the na- 
ture and origin. of this fact, and of it 
alone, that forms the true and proper 
problem of psychology when we are 
busied with the phenomena of percep- 
tion ; because it is this fact, and not 
the fact of sensation, which constitutes 
man’s peculiar and distinctive charac- 
teristic, and lies as the foundation-stone 
of all the grander structures of his 
moral and intellectual being. 

We now then ask :—Have Dr 
Brown and other philosophers enter- 
tained the problem as to the origin and 
import of this fact—the fact, namely, 
of consciousness, as distinguished from 
the fact of sensation, passion, &c.— 
and have they thus grappled with the 
true question at issue? We answer: 
That if they have, then have they 
grossly falsified the facts of the case. 
For it is not the fact, that the con- 
sciousness of sensation is “ induced, 
either directly or indirectly, by its ex- 
ternal cause,” or by any cause what- 
soever, Sensation, no doubt, is in- 
duced by its external cause, but con- 
sciousness is altogether exempt from the 
law of causality, as we shall very shortly 
prove by a reference to experience it- 
self. In fine, then, the dilemma to 
which Dr Brown, and, we believe, all 
other theorists on the subject of per- 
ception may be reduced, stands thus: 
Are they, primo /oco, right in their 
facts ?—then they are wrong in the 
question they take up. Or, secundo 
loco, do they hit the right question ?—~ 
then they falsify, ad initio, the facts 
upon which its solution depends. In 
other words, in so far as their state- 
ment of facts is true, they take up a 
wrong question, inasmuch as they ex- 
plain to us the origin of our sensations 
when they ought to be explaining to 
us the origin of our consetousness of 
sensations, or the notion of self which 
accompanies them. Or, again, sup- 
posing that they take up the right 
question ; then their statement of facts 
is false, inasmuch as their assumption 
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that our consciousness of sensation 
falls under the law of causality is total- 
ly unfounded, and may be disproved 
by an appeal to a stricter and more 
accurate observation. 

The erection of this dilemma places 
us on a vantage ground from which we 
may perceive at a glance both what 
we ought to avoid and what we ought 
to follow. On the one hand, realising 
the true facts, we can avoid the fate of 
those who expended their labour on 
a wrong question ; and, on the other 

hand, hitting the right question, we 
” ean also avoid the fate of those who 
wrecked its solution upon false facts. 
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We can now steer equally clear of : 


the Scylla of an irrelevant problem, 
and the Charybdis of fictitious facts, 
Perception is, as we have seen, a syn. 
thesis of two facts, sensation, namely, 
and consciousness, or the realisation of 
self in conjunction with the sensation 
experienced. The former of these ig 
possessed in common by men and by 
animals ; but the latter is peculiar to 
man and constitutes his differential 
quality, and is, therefore, the sole and 
proper fact to which our attention 
ought to direct itself when contemplat. 
ing the phenomena of perception. 


Cuapter II. 


We have already* had occasion to 
establish and illustrate the radical dis- 
tinction between consciousness, on the 
one hand, and sensation on the other, 
or any other of those “ states of mind,” 
as they are called, of which we are 
cognisant. We showed that con- 
sciousness is not only distinct from any 
of these states, but is diametrically op- 
posed, or placed in a direct antithesis 
tothem all. Thus, taking for an ex- 
ample, as we have hitherto done, the 
smell of a rose, it appears that so long 
as the sensation occasioned by this 
object remains moderate, conscious- 
ness, or the realisation of self in union 
with the feeling, comes into play with- 
out any violent effort. But, suppose 
the sensation is increased, until we 
almost 


‘ die of a rose, in aromatic pain,” 


then we affirm that the natural ten- 
dency of this augmentation is to weak- 
en or obliterate consciousness, which, 
at any rate, cannot now maintain its 
place without a muchstrongerexertion. 
We do not say that this loss of self- 
possession, or possession of se/f, always 
happens even when human sensations 
are mostimmoderate; but weaffirmthat 
in such circumstances there is a natu- 
ral tendency in man to lose his con- 
sciousness or to have it weakened; and 
that when he retains it, he does so by 
the counteracting exercise of an un- 
natural, that is, of a free and moral 
power ; and we further maintain that 
this tendency, or law, or fact of hu- 


manity, which is fully brought to light 
when our sensations, emotions, &c., 
are rendered very violent, clearly 
proves that there is at bottom a vital 
and ceaseless repugnancy between con. 
sciousness and all these “ states of 
mind,” even in their ordinary and 
more moderate degrees of manifesta. 
tion, although the equipoise then pre- 
served on both sides may render it 
difficult for us to observe it. Had 
man been visited by much keener sen- 
sations, and hurried along by much 
stronger passions, and endowed witha 
much more perfect reason, the realisa- 
tion of his own personality, together 
with the consequences it involves, 
would then have been a matter of much 
greater difficulty to him than it now 
is ; perhaps it would have amounted to 
an impossibility. Even as it is, no- 
thing can be more wonderful than 
that he should evolve this antagonist 
power in the very heart of the floods 
of sensation which, pouring in upon 
all sides, are incessantly striving to 
overwhelm it; and, secure in its 
strength, should ride, as in a life-boat, 
amid all the whirlpools of blind and 
fatalistic passion, which make the life 
of every man here below a sea of roar- 
ing troubles. 

We now avail ourselves of the as- 
sistance of this antagonism,—which 
has thus been established as fact by 
experience,—in order to displace the 
false fact generally, we might say uni- 
versally, assumed in our current meta- 
physics, namely, that consciousness, or 





* Vol. XLIII., p. 445. 
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the fact and notion denoted by the 
word “I,” comes into manifestation 
at the bidding, and under the influence, 
of the objects which induce the sensa- 
tions accompanying it. 

One fact admitted on all hands is, 
that our sensations are caused by cer- 
tain objects presented to our senses ; 
another fact assumed on all hands is, 
that our consciousness of sensations 
fulls under the same law, and is like- 
wise induced by the presence of these 
objects. But consciousness and sensa- 
tion are each other's opposites, and 
exist as thesis and antithesis—there- 
fore, according to this doctrine, we 
find two contradictory effects attribu- 
ted at the same moment to the same 
cause, and referred to the same origin 
—just as if we were to affirm that the 
same object is at the same moment 
and in the same place the cause at 
once of light and of the absence of 
light, or that the sun at one and the 
same instant both ripens fruit and 
prevents it from ripening. To illus- 
trate this by our former example (for 
avariety of illustrations adds nothing 
to the clearness of an exposition), let 
us suppose a sentient being to expe- 
tience the smell of a rose. So long 
as this being’s state is simply sentient, 
its sensation is absorbing, effective, 
aud complete ; but as soon as con- 
sciousness, or the realization of self 
blends with this feeling, it from that 
moment becomes weaker and less per- 
fect. It is no longer pure and unal- 
loyed, and consequently its integrity 
is violated, and its strength in some de- 
gree impaired :—yet, according to our 
ordinary psychologists, the same ob- 
ject, namely, the rose, which induces 
the strength of the sensation, also 
brings along with it that suspension or 
weakening of the sensation which con- 
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sciousness is. We are called upon to 
believe that the same cause at the 
same moment both produces and de- 
stroys a particular effect—a creed too 
contradictory and unintelligible to be 
easily embraced when thus plainly ex- 
posed. If a particular object induce 
a particular sensation, surely the sus- 
pension of that sensation, or, in other 
words, the consciousness which im- 
pairs it, and prevents it from being 
all-absorbing, cannot be induced by 
the same cause. And, besides, if our 
consciousness depended on our sensa- 
tions, passions, or any other of our 
‘* states of mind,” would not its light 
kindle, and its energy wax in propor- 
tion as these were brightened and in- 
creased? We have seen, however, that 
the reverse of this is the case, and 
that consciousness never burns more 
faintly than during man’s most vivid 
paroxysms of sensation and of passion. 
This argument, which is, however, 
rather a fact presented to us by expe- 
rience than an inference, entirely dis- 
proves the dependency of man’s con- 
sciousness upon the external objects 
which give birth to his sensations. It 
thus radically uproots that false fact 
by which man is made the creature 
and thrali of causality in his inter- 
course with the outward world, and the 
passive recipient of its impressions. 
At the same time the displacement of 
this false fact opens up to us a glimpse 
of that great truth, the view and rea- 
lization of which it has hitherto ob- 
structed—the liberty of man. In order . 
to get a nearer and clearer prospect of 
this grand reality, let us extirpate still 
more radically the spurious fact we 
have been dealing with, until not a 
fibre of it remains to shoot forth anew 


_ into sprouts of error. 


Cuaprer III. 


The earliest speculators among man- 
ind were, as we have before remark- 
ed, mere naturalists or physici. They 
looked at every thing and conceived 
every thing under the law of cause 
and effect. After a time, when specu- 
lation began to be directed upon man, 
or became what is now termed “ meta- 
physical,” this law still continued to 
be regarded as supreme, and the spirit 
of the old method was carried on into 
the new research. But as no instance 
VOL, XLIV, NO, CCLXXIV, 


of causality could be conceived without 
the existence of a thing operated on, 
as well as of a thing operating, they 
were forced to postulate something 
in man (either physical or hyperphysi- 
cal) for the objects of external nature 
to act upon. Thus, in order to allow 
the law of causality an intelligible 
sphere of operation, and at the same 
time to lift man out of the mire of a 
gross materialism, they devised or 
assumed a certain spiritualized or at- 
Q 
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tenuated substance called “ mind,” 
endowed with certain passive suscep- 
tibilities as well as with various active 
powers; and this hypothetical sub- 
stance, together with all the false facts 
. and foolish problems it brings along 
with it, has been permitted to maintain 
its place, almost without challenge, in 
all our schools of philosophy down to 
the present hour; so completely has 
psychological science in general taken 
the colour, and imbibed the spirit of 
physical research. 


** Ut multis nota est nature causa laten- 
tis ! 
. , 
At sua qui noseat pectora rarus adest,’ 


It is time, however, that this sub- 
stauce, and the doctrines aud facts 
taught in connexion with it, were test- 
ed in a more rigorous and critical 
spirit—not, indeed, upon their’ own ac- 
count, but on account of those greater 
and more important truths whose 
places they have usurped. How, then, 
do we propose testing this substance ? 
In this way. The word “ mind” is 


exceedingly remote and ambiguous, 
and denotes—nobody knows what. 
Let us then substitute in place of it 


that much plainer expression which 
every body makes use of, and in some 
degree, at least, understands—the ex- 
pression “ 1” or “ me"—and let us 
see how mind, with its facts and doc- 
trines, will fare when this simple, un- 
pretending, and unhypothetical word 
is employed in its place. 

«« External objects take effect upon 
mind, and perception is the result." 
This doctrine lies at the very threshold 
of our ordinary metaphysics, and 
forms the foundation-stone upon which 
their whole superstructure is erected. 
But is it true? Let us come to a more 
distinct understanding of it by chang- 
ing it into the following statement, 
and we shall see what gross though 
deep-lurking falsities are brought to 
light by the alteration. Let us say 
“external objects take effect upon 
me, and perception is the result.” We 
now then ask, To what period of our 
life is this proposition meant to have 
reference? Does the philosopher of 
* mind” answer that it may be applied 
to us during any period, from first to 
last, of our existence? Then we tell 
him, in return, that, in that case, the 
doctrine is certainly false, for it is not 
the fact that things take effect upon 
me” at the birth or during the ear- 
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lier years of that particular Being 
which afterwards becomes “ I"—there 
being at that time no “me” at all in 
the case—no “ me” for things to take 
effect upon,—as was proved in the pre. 
ceding problem, where it was shown 
that no man is born conscious, or, in 
other words, that no man is born « J,” 
It is true that things take effect, from 
the very first, upon that particular Be. 
ing which, after a time and after a 
certain process, becomes “1.”" But 
this particular Being was not “1” at 
its birth, or until a considerable time 
after it had elapsed, and, therefore, the 
proposition, “ things take effect upon 
me,'’ is seen to be untrue when applied 
to one period of human life at least, 
and thus the ego, or that which, in the 
case of each individual man, is “ I,” 
or, in other words, his true Being, is 
liberated from the control of the law 
of causality, during the earlier stages 
at least of his existence, in the most 
conclusive and effectual way possible 
—namely, by our showing that at 
that time this “ 1” has no manner of 
existence or manifestation whatsoever, 

Does the philosopher of mind, giv- 
ing up this point, maintain that the 
proposition quoted has, at any rate, a 
true and intelligible application to us 
in our grown or advanced condition? 
Then we tell him that, in that case, 
the affirmation, or dogma, is alto. 
gether premature, because, before it 
can be admitted, he is bound to ex- 
plain to us how the particular Being 
given and contemplated, which was 
not “I” or “me” at first, became 
converted into “me.” Before any 
subsequent averment connected with 
this “me” can be listened to, it is, 
first of all, incumbent upon him, we 
say, to point out to us how this eon. 
version is brought about—to explain 
to us the origin and significance of 
this “ 1’’—the circumstances out of 
which it arose, for, as we have already 
said, the particular Being which now 
appropriates it was certainly not sent 
into the world a born or ready-made 
‘“ Bag 

Suppose, then, that the metaphysi- 
cian should say that this Being becomes 
1” under the law of causality, and 
beneath the action of the external ob- 
jects which produce impressions upon 
it,—then we would like to know howit 
happened that these outward objects, 
which induced the human Being’s sen- 
sations at the very first, did not cause 
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him to become “I” then. When he 
was first born he was just as sensitive 
as he ever was afterwards,—no doubt 
more s0,—but for long his sensations 
continued pure and unalloyed. After 
atime, however, they were found to 
be combined with the notion and rea- 
lity of self—a new notion and reality 
altogether. The human Being has 
now become ego; from a thing he has 
become a person. But what new cir- 
cumstances were there in his sensa- 
tions, or their exciting causes, by which 
they brought about this new fact and 
phasis of existence? The metaphysi- 
cian cannot answer us. He must ad- 
mit that the sensations and their causes 
remain, after the manifestation of the 
ego, precisely what they were before 
it came into existence, and, therefore, 
that they can never account for its 
origin. 

But we have already, in the preced- 
ing chapter, disproved still more effec- 
tually tne fact, that the ego comes into 
existence in consequence of the influ- 
ence of external objects. We there 
showed that consciousness not only 
does not manifest itself in obedience 
to their action, but that it actually 
tends to be suppressed and obliterated 
thereby. Now, consciousness is the 
very essence and origin of the ego— 
consciousness creates the ego—without 
consciousness no man would be « 1.” 
Therefore the ego is also exempt from 
the influence of outward objects, and 
manifests itself, and maintains its place, 
not in consequence, but in spite of them. 
Consciousness developes and preserves 
itself by refusing to take part or iden- 
tify itself with the sensation, passion, 
or whatever it may be that is striving 
toenslave the man ; and the ego, which 
is but the more personal and vital ex- 
pression of consciousness, exists merely 
by refusing to imbibe the impressions 
of external things. Thus, so far is it 
from being true that outward objects 
take effect upon me, that * I,” in truth, 
only am by resisting and refusing to 
be impressed by their action. 

When an effect or impression is 
produced on any substance, whether 
it be motion, as in the case of a struck 
billiard ball, or sensation, as in the 
case of animals and men, the substance 
Impressed is either conscious of the 
impression, as is the case with men ; or 
unconscious of it, as is the case with 
animals and billiard balls. If it be 


unconscious of the impression, then" 
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being filled and monopolized by the 
same, it never rises above it, but yield- 
ing to its influence, it becomes alto- 

ether the slave of the law of causa- 
ity, or of the force that is working on 
it. But if this substance be conscious 
of the Seg made upon it, then 
it is absolutely necessary, in the eye 
of reason, that a portion of this being 
should stand aloof from the impres- 
sion—should be exempt from the ac- 
tion of the object causing it—in short, 
should resist, repel, and deny it in the 
exercise of a free activity ; otherwise, 
like animals and inferior things, being 
completely absorbed and monopolized 
by the influence present to it, it would 
no more be able tu become conscious of 
it than a leaf can comprehend the gale 
in which it is drifting along, or the tiger 
the passion which impels him to slake 
his burning heart in blood. It is obvi- 
ous, that the point in man at which he 
becomes aware of his impressions must 
be free from these impressions, and 
must stand out of their sphere, other- 
wise it would be swallowed up by 
them, and nothing save the impres- 
sions would remain. But man is not 
made up of mere impressions—pas- 
sions, sensations, ** states of mind,” or 
whatever they may be. He is not 
engulfed and borne along in their 
vortices. There is a point from which 
he looks down upon them all, and 
knows himself to be free, He stands 
within a circle more impregnable than 
enchanter’s ring—a circle which, how- 
ever much they may assault it, they 
cannot overpass; and this point or 
circle of freedom—this true life of hu- 
manity, is that which, in the case of 
each man, is * I,” 

This view disposes of a question 
which has been ever regarded as form- 
ing the opprobrium of metaphysics. 
We allude to the problem respecting 
the mode and nature of the intereourse 
which takes place between the exter- 
nal universe and man—or, as metaphy- 
sicians say, “ Mind.” This question is 
now given up—not because it has been 
solved—not beeause it is regarded as 
too contemptible and irrelevant to be 
entertained by speculative philosophy, 
but (pro pudor!) because it is consid- 
ered insoluble, inscrutable, and be- 
yond the limits of the human faculties, 
Oh, ye metaphysicians! ye blind lead- 
ers of the blind! How long will ye 
be of seeing and understanding that 
there is no communication at all be- 
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tween man, in his true Being, and the 
universe that surrounds him—or, that 
if there be any, it is the communica- 
tion of non-communication? Know 
ye not that ye are what ye are only 
on account of the antagonism between 
you and it—that ye perceive things 
only by resisting their impressions, 
by denying them, nut in word only, 
but also in vital deed: that your re. 
fusal to be acted upon by them, con- 
stitutes your very personality and your 
very perception of them; that this per- 
ception arises, not in consequence of 
the union, but in consequence of the 
disunion between yourselves and mat- 
ter ; and, in fine, that your conscious- 
ness, even in its simplest acts, so far 
from being in harmony and keeping 
with the constitution of nature, is the 
commencement of that grand disrup- 
tion between yourselves and the world, 
which perhaps ye will know more 
about before ye die ? 

Of all difficult entails to be broken 
through, the most difficult is the en- 
tail of false facts and erroneous opi- 
nions. If, however, the foregoing ob- 
servations be attended to, we trust we 
have done something to cut off specu- 
lators yet unborn from their inheri- 
tances oferror. Of all the false facts 
involved in the “ science of the hu- 
man mind,’’ the greatest is this, that, 
starting from the assumption of “ mind” 
as a given substance, we are thereby 
led to believe that the ego or central 
and peculiar point of humanity comes 
into the world ready-made. In op- 
position to this belief, the true fact is 
that the ego does not thus come into the 
world, but that the being which is now 
«© 1” was not “1” at first, but became 
“I” after a time and after a process, 
which it is the business of the philoso- 
pher to explain. ' Various other ficti- 
tious facts spring out of this tap-root of 
error. - Thus, if we start from mind 
as a given substance, we, of course, are 
compelled to make this, in the first in- 
stance, passive, and only activethrough 
a species of reaction. But the eyo is 
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never passive. Its being is pure act, 
To hold it passive is to hold it annihj. 
lated. It is for ever acting against 
the fatalistic forces of nature. Its free 
and antagonist power shows itself 
equally to the eye of reflection, in our 
simplest perceptive, as in our highest 
moral acts. It lives, and has a being, 
only in so far as it refuses to bow un. 
der the yoke of causality ; and when. 
ever it bends beneath that yoke, its 
life and all its results are gone.* 

One word to those who imagine that 
the ego is merely a variety of expres. 
sion, signifying nothing more than the 
proper name of the person employing 
it. There cannot be a greater philo- 
sophical error than to conceive that 
the non-manifestation of the ego is 
merely a verbal or logical defect, and 
that the reality of it may exist ina 
being, where the notion of it is want. 
ing. Yet this appears to us to be one 
of the commonest errors in psycholo. 
gy. Metaphysicians, undisciplined by 
reflection, when contemplating the 
condition ofa young child, and observ. 
ing its various sensitive, passionate, or 
rational states, are prone, in the excr. 
cise of an unwarranted imagination, 
also to invest it with a personality— 
with consciousness—in short, with 
that which, in their own case, they ca!l 
«T,” transferring over upon it this no- 
tion and reality which exist only for 
them. For the child all this while 
does not think itself “I,” and there- 
fore it does not in reality beeome “ J.” 
It never can become “1” through 
their thinking. The “I” they think 
for it is a spurious and non-existent 
“J.” To become “1” in reality, it 
must think itself “ I,” which it has not 
yet done. But what dowe mean pre- 
cisely by saying that the notion of “I” 
creates the reality of “1?” -This we 
can best explain by a digression into 
the history of philosophy, aud by res- 
cuing a once famous dogma from the 
undeserved contempt into which it has 
generally fallen. 





—— a ae 


* “* The false facts of metaphysics’’ ought to form no inconsiderable chapter in the 


history of philosophy. 
we have room for at present. 


Those specified are but a few of them ; but they are all that 
To state, almost in one word, the fundamental error 


we have noticed in the text, we should say, that the whole perversion and falsity of the 
philosophy of man are owing to our commencing with a substance, “* mind,”—and not 
with an act—the act or fact of consciousness, 
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Cuarrer IV. 


The Cartesian philosophy is said to 
commence by inculeating a species of 
wide and deep-searching scepticism ; 
and its fundamental and favourite 
tenet is that cogito ergo sum, which 
isnow so universally decried. But 
abandoning altogether its written dog- 
mas and formulas, let us only return 
upon them after we have looked forth 
for ourselves into the realities of 
things. 

When a man sees and thinks a 
mountain, it is obvious that his thought 
does not create the mountain. Here, 
then, the thought and the reality are 
not identical ; nor does the one grow 
out of the other. The two can be se- 
parated, and, in point of fact, stand 
apart, and are quite distinct. In this 
case, then, it requires some degree of 
faith to believe that the notion and the 
reality correspond. It is evident that 
there is a sort of flaw between them 
which nothing but the cement of Faith 
can solder ; a gap which no scientific 
ingenuity has ever been able to bridge ; 
—in short, that here there is a chink in 
the armour of reason which scepticism 
may take advantage of, if it chooses ; 
for the reality of the mountain being 
independent of the notion of the moun- 
tain—the notion may also be indepen- 
dent of the reality, and, for any thing 
that can be shown to the contrary, may 
have been induced by some other cause. 
In short, the notion, even when the 
mountain appears present before us, 
may possibly exist without any corre- 
sponding reality, for it clearly does not 
create that reality. 

In looking out, then, for a sure and 
certain foundation for science, we must 
not build upon any tenet in which a 
distinction between our thought and 
its corresponding reality is set forth 
(as, for example, upon any proposition 
expressing the real existence of an ex- 
ternal world), for here scepticism might 
assail us—possibly with success ; but 
we must seek for some subject of ex- 
perience, between the notion of which 
and the reality of which there is no 
flaw, distinction, or interval whatso- 
ever. We must seek for some in- 
stance in which the thought of a cer- 
tain reality actually creates that re- 
ality ; and if we can find such an in- 
stance, we shall then possess an incon- 


cussum quid which will resist for ever 
all the assaults of scepticism. 

But no instance of this kind is to be 
found, as we have seen, by attaching 
our thoughts to the objects of the uni- 
verse around us. Our thinking them 
does not make them realities. If they 
are realities, they are not so in conse- 
quence of our thoughts ; and if they 
are not realities, unreal they will re- 
main in spite of our thoughts. Let us 
turn from the universe, then, and look 
to ourselves.. “I.” Now here is an 
instance in which there is no distine- 
tion or sundering between the notion 
and the reality. The two are coinci- 
dent and identical—or rather, we 
should say, the one (that is, the notion 
“ 1”) creates and enforces the other 
(that is, the reality “ I’); or, at any 
rate, this appears to be the best way of 
logically exhibiting the two. Between 
the notion and the reality in this case 
scepticism can find no conceivable en- 
trance for the minutest point of its 
spear. Let any man consult his own 
experience whether, the notion “ 1” 
being given, the reality 1” must not 
also necessarily be present, and also 
whether, the reality being present, the 
notion must not also accompany it. 
Let him try to destroy or maintain the 
one without also destroying or main- 
taining the other, and see whether he 
can succeed. Succeed he easily may 
in the case of any other notion and 
reality. The word mountain, for in- 
stance, denotes both a notion and a 
reality. But the notion may exist per- 
fectly well without the reality, and 
the reality without the notion. The 
notion “ J,” however, cannot exist 
without the reality “ 1,” and the rea- 
lity cannot exist with the notion “ 1,” 
as any one may satisfy himself by the 
slightest reflection. 

Here, then, we have found the in- 
stance we were seeking for. What is 
the notion “ 1?’’ It is consciousness, 
or the notion of self. What is the 
reality “1?” It is simply “I.” Con- 
nect the two together in a genesis 
which makes the one arise out of the 
other, and you have the famous fun- 
damental position of the Cartesian 
Philosophy, cogito ergo sum—a for- 
mula which is worthy of respect, for 
this reason, if for no other, that by it 
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the attention of psychologists was first 
distinctly directed to the only known 
instance in which a notion and a re- 
ality are identical and coincident—in 
which a thought is the same as a thing. 

But, by means of the dogma, cogito 
ergo sum, was it not the design of Des 
Cartes to prove his own existence? 
Take our word for it, no such miser- 
able intention ever entered into his 
head. His great object, in the first 
place, was emphatically to signalize 
the very singular and altogether ano- 
malous phenomenon we have spoken 
of, namely, the identity in man of 
thought and reality, and then to found 
upon this point as on a rock which no 
conceivable scepticism could shake ; 
and, in the second place, he attempted 
to point out the genesis of the ego, in 
so far as it admitted of logical exposi- 
tion. Cogito ergo sum—I am consci- 
ous, therefore, I am—that is—consci- 
ousness—or the notion of “ I,” takes 
place in a particular Being—and the 
reality of “ I” is the immediate re- 
sult. The ergo here does not denote a 
mere logical inference from the fact of 
consciousness, but it points to a genetic 
or creative power in that act. 


«* Consciousness created you—that 
is to say, you created yourself—did 
you?”—-we may here imagine an 
opponent of Des Cartes to interpose. 

“ No,” replies Des Cartes ; “ I did 
not create myself, in so far as my mere 
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existence is concerned. But, in go 
far as I am an ego; or an existence ag 
a self, 1 certainly did create myself, 
By becoming conscious, I, in one sense, 
actually created myself.” 

« But,” says the other, “ must you 
not have existed before you could be. 
come conscious, and in order to be. 
come conscious.” 

“ Certainly,” answers Des Cartes, 
** some sort of being must have exist. 
ed before my consciousness, but it was 
only after consciousness that that be. 
ing became J.” 

‘“‘ Do you then cease to be whenever 
you cease to be conscious ?”” 

To this question Des Cartes an. 
swers both yes andno. “ As an exist. 
ing being,” says he, “ fulfilling many 
purposes of creation, I certainly do 
not cease to exist when I cease to be 
conscious ; but as an ‘ |’ (ego), I cer. 
tainly am no more the moment con. 
sciousness leaves me. Consciousness 
made me from a thing, a self; that is, it 
lifted me up from existing merely for 
others, and taught me to exist also fir 
myself, My being as an ego depends 
upon, and results from my conscious. 
ness, and, therefore, as soon as my 
consciousness is taken away, my exist- 
ence as an ego or self vanishes. The 
being heretofore called ¢ 1’ still exists, 
but not as ‘I.’ It lives only for 
others—not for itself—not as a self at 
all, either in thought or in deed.” 


Cuarpter V. 


But though we have seen that con- 
sciousness is the genesis or origin of 
the ego, and that without the former 
the latter has no existence, we have yet 
to throw somewhat more light on con- 
sciousness itself, and the circumstan- 
¢es in which it arises. 

Let thyself float back, oh reader! as 
far as thou canst in obscure memory 
into thy golden days of infancy, when 
the light of thy young life, rising out 
of unknown depths, scattered away 
death from before its path, beyond the 
very limits of thought; even as the 
sun beats off the darkness of night in- 
to regions lying out of the visible 
boundaries of space. In those days 
thy light was single and without re- 
flection. Thou wert one with nature, 
and, blending with her bosom, thou 
didst drink in inspiration from her 


thousand breasts. Thy cansciousness 
was faint in the extreme ; for as yet 
thou hadst but slightly awakened 
thyself; and thy sensations and de. 
sires were nearly all-absorbing. Carry 
thyself back still farther, into days yet 
more “ dark with excess of light,” and 
thou shalt behold, through the vision- 
ary mists, an earlier time, when thy 
consciousness was altogether null—a 
time when the discrimination of thy 
sensations into subject and oljed, 
which seems so ordinary and inevitable 
a process to thee now, had not taken 
place, but when thyself and nature 
were enveloped and fused together in 
a glowing and indiscriminate synthe 
sis. In these days, thy state was in- 
deed blessed, but it was the blessed- 
ness of bondage. The earth flattered 
thee, and the smiling heavens flat 
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thee into forgetfulness. Thou wert 
nature's favourite, but at the same time 
her fettered slave. 

But thy destiny was to be free ;— 
to free thyself—to break asunder the 
chains of nature—to oppose thy will 
and thy strength to the universe, both 
without thee and within thee—to tread 
earth and the passions of earth beneath 
thy feet ; and thy first step towards 
this great consummation was-to dissolve 
the strong, primary and natural syn- 
thesis of sensation. In the course of 
time, then, that which was originally 
one in the great unity of nature, be- 
came two beneath the first exercise of 
a reflective analysis. Thy sensation 
was now divided into subject and object ; 
that is, thyself and the universe around 
thee. Now, for the first time, wert 
thou “ I.” 

Wouldst thou re-examine thy sensa- 
tion as it exists in its primary synthe- 
tic state ?—then look at it—what is it 
but a pure unmixed sensation—a sen- 
sation, and nothing more? Wouldst 
thou behold it—in thy own secondary 
analysis of it ?—then, lo! how a new 
element, altogether transcending mere 
sensation, is presented to thee—the 
element or act of negation; that is, as 
we shall show, of freedom. 

Sensation in man is found to be, first 
of all, a unity—and at this time there 
isno ego or non-ego at all in the case ; 
but afterwards it becomes a duality, 
and then there is an ego and a non-ego. 
But, in the latter case, it is obvious 
that very different circumstances are 
connected with sensation, and very dif- 
ferent elements are found along with 
it, than are found in it when it is a 
unity: there is, for instance, the faet 
of negation, the non which is inter- 
posed between the subject and the 
object—and there are also, of course, 
any other facts into which this one 
may resolve itself. 

Moreover, it is evident that, but for 
this act of negation or division, there 
would be no ego, or non-ego. Take 
away this element, and the sensation 
is restored to its first unity, in which 
these, being. undiscriminated, were 
virtually non-existent. For itisobvious 
that, unless a man discriminates him- 
self as “1” from other things, he does 
not exist as “ I.”” The ego and the 
non-ego, then, only are by being dis- 
criminated, or by the one of them 
being denied (not in thought or word 


only, but in a primary and vital act) — 
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of the other. But consciousness also 
is the discrimination between the ego 
and the non-ego; or, in other words, 
consciousness resolves itself, in its 
clearest form, into an act of negation, 
In order, then, to throw the strongest 
light we can on eonsciousness, we 
must ascertain the value and import, 
and, if possible, the origin of this act of 
negation — this fundamental energy 
and vital condition upon which the 
peculiar being of humanity depends. 
And, first of all, we must beg the reader 
(a point we have had oceasion to press 
upon him before) to banish from his 
mind the notion that this negation is a 
mere logical power, or form, consist- 
ing of a thought and a word. Let 
him endeavour to realize such a con- 
ception of it as will exhibit it to him 
as a vital and energetic deed by which 
he brings himself into existence—not 
indeed as a Being—but as that which 
he calls “1.” Let him consider that, 
unless this deed of negation were prac- 
tised by him, he Aimse/f would not be 
here—a particular Being would, in- 
deed, be here ; but it is only by deny- 
ing or distinguishing itself from other 
things that that Being becomes a self 
—himself. Unless this discrimination 
took place, the Being would remain 
lost and swallowed up in the identity, 
or uniformity of the universe. It 
would be only for others, not for itself. 
Self, in its case, would not emerge. 
Am I, then, to say that “ 1” have 
been endowed by some other Being 
with this power of sundering myself, 
during sensation, from the objects 
causing it—am I to say that this capa- 
bility has been given “ me?” Given 
me! Why, | was not “ I” until after 
this power was exerted, how then 
could it have been given “ me?” 
There was no “ me” to give it to. I 
became “I” only by exercising it; 
and after it had been exerted, what 
would be the advantage of supposing 
it given to me then,—I having it 
already? If, then, I suppose this 
power given to “me” before it is 
exerted, I suppose it given to that 
which does not as yet exist to receive 
it; and if I suppose it given to me 
after itis exerted—after I have be- 
come * I,” I make myself the receiver 
of a very superfluous and unnecessary 
ift. 
7 But suppose it should be said that this 
power, though not, properly speaking, 
given to “ me,” is yet given to that 
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particular Being which afterwards, in 
consequence of exercising it, becomes 
«‘],” then we answer, that in this 
case it is altogether a mistake to sup- 
pose that this particular Being exer- 
cises the power. The power is, truly 
speaking, exercised by the Being 
which infused it, and which itself here 
becomes “ 1;” while the particular 
Being supposed to become “ 1” in con- 
sequence of the endowment, remains 
precisely what it was, and does not, by 
any conceivability, become “ I.’’ One 
Being may, indeed, divide and sunder 
another Being from other objects ; but 
this does not make the latter Being 
“1.” In order to become “ 1” it 
must sunder ztse/f from other things 
by ts own act. Finally, this act of 
negation, or,in other words, conscious- 
ness, is either derived or underived. If 
it is derived, then it is the conscious- 
ness of the Being from whom it is de- 
rived, and not mine. But I am sup- 
posing it, and it is admitted to be, mine, 
and not another Being’s, therefore it 
must be underived ; that is to say, self- 
originated and free. 

A particular Being becomes “I” 
‘in consequence of exercising this act 
of negation. But this act must 
be that Being’s own; otherwise, 
supposing it to be the act of ano- 
ther Being, it would be that other 
Being which would become I, and 
not the particular Being spoken of. 
But it was this particular Being, and 
no other, which was supposed to be- 
come I, and therefore the act by which 
it became so must have been its own; 
that is, it must have been an act of 
pure and absolute freedom. 

In this self-originated act there is 
no passivity. Now every pure and 
underived act, of course, implies and 
involves the presence of will of the 
agent. If the act were evolved with- 
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out his will it would be the act of ano. 
ther Being. In this act of negation, 
then, or, in other words, in perception 
and consciousness, Will has place, 
Thus, though man is a sentient and 
passionate creature, without his will, 
he is not a conscious, or percipient 
being, not an ego, even in the slight. 
est degree, without the concurrence 
and energy of his volition. Thus early 
does human will come into play—thus 
profoundly down in the lowest foun. 
dations of the ego is its presence and 
operation to be found. 

It is curious to observe how com. 
pletely these views, in which we iden. 
tify perception with a primary act of 
negation, are borne out by certain 
philological coincidences, which are, 
assuredly, not accidental, but based 
upon deeper reflection than we well 
know how to fathom. Thus, in Greek, 
there is the verb «#, I am: then, ante. 
rior to this, in the order of thought, 
there is vo-s# (primary meaning), I 
am—with a negation. (Secondary 


meaning) I perceive; showing how 
sensible the founders of the Greek 
language were, that all perception is 
ultimately founded on negation and 


identical with it ; that an act of nega- 
tion is, in fact, the very condition upon 
which perception depends. Our own 
word “ know” also clearly betokens 
this—it is nothing but “no,” and 
knowledge, from lowest to highest, is 
merely the constant alleging * no” of 
things, or, in other words, a continual 
process of denying them, first of our- 
selves, and then of one another :—of 
course we mean not only in word, but 
also in thought and in deed. Besides 
yiwwoxo, in Greek, there is, in Latin, 
nosco, or nonsco—all words denoting 
knowledge, and all carrying negative 
signs upon their very fronts. 
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THE LACE-MERCHANT OF NAMUR. 


In the beautiful city of Namur, in 
Flanders, there lived an old widow, 
whose very existence was unknown, 
unless to those who saw her in church, 
which she frequented every day, or in 
her small shop, where she carried on a 
trade in silks and laces. Perhaps poor 
Madame Le Blond might have died 
as unknown as she had lived, if she 
had not had the good fortune to have 
ason, who, as he grew to man’s es- 
tate, attracted a good deal of observa- 
tion among his towns-people, particu- 
larly the fairer portion of them. He 
was now in his two-and-twentieth 
year; a modest, sedate, young man, 
who did great credit to the training 
of his mother,—unknowing of evil, 
and, indeed, having no acquaintance 
beyond the small circle of devout and 
respectable old ladies who formed the 
society of his parent. Of money he 
had no great store, as his father, who, 
however, was an officer high in the 
army, had died without fortune, and 
the small trade in lace did little more 
than keep the widow and her son alive. 
But the virtues and good qualities of 
young Le Blond would never have 
made him a reputation in Namur, if 
he had not been the handsomest young 
fellow that all Flanders, or perhaps 
all Europe, had to boast of. In what 
his good looks consisted, or from what 
collocation of limbs and features his 
excessive handsomeness arose, we find 
it impossible to describe. Suffice it 
to say, that there was a something— 
whatever that something might be— 
that made his form and face a study 
for the painter,—and, as was soon suf- 
ficiently proved, when he began to 
assist his mother in her trade—there 
were a good many painters in the fair 
town of Namur, of the softer sex, who 
were in search of such a model. For 
instantly on young Le Blond com- 
mencing business, there was such a 
rush upon his shop, as if his silks 
were the richest that India had ever 
sent home, and his laces finer than 
those of Malines. Trade prospered 
so strangely under his management, 
that the old lady could find no means 
of accounting for it but the interpo- 
sition of two or three of the saints, to 
whose service she accordingly devot- 
ed herself with more energy than ever; 


leaving the young man in the shop to 
profit by their favour. The admira- 
tion of his visiters was not created by 
any splendour of dress or decoration. 
At that time it was the fashion for 
young gallants to shine forth in all the - 
splendour of a huge periwig and a 
long sword. But the widows parsi- 
mony—or indeed her poverty—for- 
bade ‘any such ornaments,—and the 
poor youth was left to the natural sim- 
plicity of his rich brown hair, that 
waved in long curls over his snow- 
white collar,—and to the unadorned 
plainness of a tight-fitting coat and 
pantaloons, to which was appended 
neither sword nor dagger. As to Le 
Blond himself, he did not take any no- 
tice whether people wondered at his 
wiglessness or not. He was totally 
unconscious of any thing peculiar 
either in his dress or appearance ; and 
had not the remotest idea what exact 
note was taken of both by the fairest 
and loftiest ladies in Namur. When 
the shop was filled with the beauty 
and fashion of the whole city—buy- 
ing, as if in emulation—and smiling 
condescendingly on the attentive lace- 
man, ‘see, my son!’’ whispered the 
good widow, as she took her rosary 
and hurried off to church, “see how 
the saints have blest our piety—our 
zeal—our industry!” The son bent 
religiously as she passed by, and 
thanked the saints for their goodness. 
But when, after some time, it be- 
came evident, even to the old lady, 
that the saints were somewhat arbi- 
trary in their favours, and in fact only 
rewarded piety, and zeal, and industry 
in the person of the son—leaving the 
poor widow, as oftenas she took charge 
of the business, without any custom- 
ers whatsoever,—she addressed him 
one day in a more serious manner 
than usual. “ Alas, alas, I am anold 
and feeble woman, and have not the 
way of talking to customers as you 
have; ‘twere better for me to give up. 
Ihave laboured and kept house, and 
saved and scraped long enough. Work 
now for yourself; take a wife, and I 
will live with you peaceably till I die.” 
The son, who was never known to 
disobey an injunction of his mother, 
found this very reasonable. Heknew 
that it was usual when a man reached 
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a certain age for him to take a wife; 
and why should he trouble his head 
about what was the object of such a 
proceeding ? 

« But where shall I get a wife, mo- 
ther?” said the son. 

‘¢ Leave that.to me,” replied the 
widow, “ I'll manage every thing.” 

«« How if I were to take Maria, my 
godfather’s daughter?” enquired Le 
Blond—*“ she is a well-behaved girl. 
I recollect when we were children, 
we used to play at man and wife. My 
godfather spoke of it to me last week.” 

*¢ He spoke to me too,” said the mo- 
ther—“ but that can never be—and 
for a hundred and fifty reasons. I 
will only mention to you half a dozen 
of them. First, as long as we did not 
get on in our trade, your godfather 
looked at us over his shoulder—now, 
when he sees we are prospering, he 
tries to be civil. I can’t bear the old 
fox. Second, Mariais good andtidy, 
and active—but she has nothing. A 
merchant, my dear son, must not ask 
what a wife is, but what she has. 
Nothing multiplied by nothivg pro- 
duces nothing. Third, there are ob- 
jections to it which I am acquainted 
with, and even if there were none, I 
would never give my consent to it 
while I live. Fourth” 

«‘ Enough, enough, mother,” inter- 
rupted the young man. “ It was no- 
thing but a suggestion of my own. 
Choose another for me yourself.” 

In a very few days the careful mo- 
ther had fixed upon another, the daugh- 
ter of Paulet the silversmith. The 
girl was rich, but hideously ugly. A 
hump on her back, and an eye closed 
up by the small-pox, were the small- 
est of the unlovelinesses of the selected 
bride. It was from these causes she 
had not obtained a husband, though 
her wealth was enough to have tempt- 
ed a dozen. Master Paulet the silver- 
smith agreed with the old lady in a 
moment; and the young damsel, who 
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had never ventured to hope that an 
of the four known quarters of the 
globe would have produced her 
wooer, blushed so celestially when she 
heard of Le Blond’s proposal, that her 
countenance actually became blue, 
But the good Le Blond, when he heard 
of his acquisition, looked exactly of 
the same colour. When he had ge. 
covered a little from his first surprise, 
he held out all his ten fingers, and 
said, “see, mother, I will count you 
not one reason, but two hundred and 
fifty—on these fingers, why young 
Mademoiselle Paulet can never be m 
wife. First, when I only think of it, 
it gives me the scarlet fever; second. 
ly, influenza ; thirdly, giddiness in the 
head—fourthly, Asiatic cholera ; fifth. 
Jy ammo 

** Hold!” exclaimed Madame Le 
Blond, who did not wish to hear the 
remaining two hundred grounds of 
dissent ; * You speak like an apothe. 
cary, nota merchant. Let us ealeu. 
late, if we turn over the lady’s portion 
ten times in the year, how much our 
gains will be.” 

But the mother and son never 
brought their reckonings to the same 
sum. This produced a little bitter. 
ness between them ; the lady stood on 
the oldness and wisdom of her head— 
the young man on the youth and 
warmth of his heart ; and when head 
and heart are at variance, there can be 
no great comfort till their discrepan- 
cies are reconciled. Home became 
uncomfortable to even the best and 
most unsophisticated of sons. If it 
had not been for the strong filial affee- 
tion he retained he would have left 
the poor old lady to herself. As it 
was, he went more frequently abroad 
than he had ever done in his life, in 
order to hear no more of his pestilence. 
creating bride. Once, itideed, he was 
nearly off altogether, and it was ou 
the following occasion. 


THE APPARITION. 


One morning he had gone to mass, 
as was his custom, and he observed 
kneeling, not far from him, a female 
figure in a rich, yet simple travelling 
dress, with her face hidden by a gold- 
spangled veil. The worshipper, al- 
though the golden balls of her rosary 
fell quickly through her fingers, did 


not seem to be very deep in her devo- 


tions. She appeared to regard Le 
Blond with great attention, and then 
she whispered to her neighbour, and 
then both of them looked at him. Le 
Blond saw their proceedings, but took 
little notice. The thought only cross- 
ed him, “ Ah! they are not so hide, 
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ous as my pretty bargain.” But this, 
to be sure, he thought at the sight of 
every woman he saw, and it only 
added to his distress. As he left the 
church he observed that the ladies 
also got up, and moved away. A 
number of gentlemen followed them 


respectfully, assisted them at the 


church door into a magnificent car- 
riage, went themselves into a second, 
and drove off. Le Blond concluded 
from all this that they must have been 
duchesses at the least. But this mo- 
mentary apparition made the deeper 
impression on him that it presented 
itself to him again. As he wandered 
the same day, to dispel his melancholy 
thoughts, through the lower town, 
over the stone bridge across the 
Sambre, he took a fancy to climb the 
Castle-hill. On the steps of the lower 
ascent he was encountered by the 
gentlemen he had seen at church. 
The two carriages were also drawn 
up in waiting. When he had ascend- 
ed a little way, to where the road 
makes the second turning, he met the 
lady in the gold-spangled veil in lively 
conversation with her friend, and loud 
in her admiration of the prospect ; for 
from that point the view of Namur is 
very beautiful, as it lies between the 
two mountains, surrounded and cross- 
ed by the Meuse and the Sambre, and 
the rivulet, the Bederin. But ladies, 
in coming down steps, should take 
care not to be lively in conversation 
or ecstatic about scenery. A false 
step is easily made even when there is 
no snow to make it slippery. Of this 
the veiled lady gave a striking example 
—she fell with a loud scream. Le 
Blond rushed up the steps to her as- 
sistance, and raised her courteously. 
She thanked him, and took the arm 
he had offered for her support. But 
as her foot was slightly hurt, she fre- 
quently paused, on their downward 
way, to rest. She asked many ques- 
tions of the polite Le Blond, and when 
she heard, among other things, that 
he dealt in lace, she expressed a wish 
to buy, named the hotel where she re- 
sided, and fixed an hour for him to 
bring some articles for her inspection. 
He was directed to ask for the Coun- 
tess de St Silvain. She would pro- 
bably have talked much longer, had 
not the gentlemen come up the steps 
to enquire what had detained the lady. 
She related the accident in answer to 


their respectful enquiries ; and on 
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hearing it they nearly fell into fits, 
conducted her with the utmost care to 
the carriage, and left Le Blond trans- 
fixed to the spot. In the course of 
time, however, he recovered himself 
sufficiently to find his way home, and 
tell his mother the whole occurrence. 
At the appointed hour he went to the 
hotel, and enquired for the Countess 
de St Silvain. He was conducted to 
her apartment, and found her still in 
her travelling dress, and still envelop- 
ed in the gold-spangled veil. He laid 
before her two boxes of the costliest 
laces ; her choice was quickly made ; 
she paid him the price demanded, and 
added a piece of gold for the trouble 
she had given him in coming to the 
hotel. After this she again led him 
into conversation, as she had done in 
the morning on the hill, When Le 
Blond told her that he had never yet 
been more than twenty miles from 
Namur, she wondered at his want of 
curiosity, and asked him if he would 
enter into her service. 

“You will see all France,” she 
said; I will give you more than you 
make by your trade. You shall be 
private secretary either to me or my 
lord—my husband.” 

This was said in such a soft sweet 
tone that Le Blond was nearly tempt- 
ed; particularly as at that very mo- 
ment a thought came across him of 
the very untempting Mademoiselle 
Paulet, and the different tone she spoke 
in. But then, to leave his old mother 
—such a step was impossible. And 
though he had threatened a hundred 
times rather to throw himself on the 
wide world than marry the silversmith’s 
daughter, still, when he thought of 
how desolate his departure would make 
the poor old woman, he declined the 
Countess’s invitation, and told her he 
could not leave an aged parent who 
had no friend in the world but himself. 
When he came home and told the 
whole story to his mother, she, who, 
like most mothers, had a higher opi- 
nion of the return due by her son for 
all her kindness, than of any thing 
else, exclaimed, in a sort of pet, at the 
very thought of such a proposition, 
* Go, if you please, you disobedient 
boy, but Mademoiselle Paulet must go 
with you. Marriage, I see, is the 
only thing to save you; and I have 
gone too far in the business with 
the silversmith to draw back with ho- 
nour,” : 
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Driven to despair, Le Blond went half broken-hearted. The Countess 
next day to offer himself to the Coun- had left Namur! 
tess, but he came back to his shop 


AN INTERFERENCE. 


The apparition was soon forgotten; 
but old Madame Le Blond did not for- 
get Mademoiselle Paulet. “ Custom 
at last makes all things tolerable.” 
This proverb was repeated in Le 
Blond’s ear day after day. Day after 
day he denied its truth. In this way 
a whole year was passed; and then 
other sorrows came in addition. Louis 
XIV. had taken it into his head to be 
a great man; even already people 
called him Louis the Great; but 
what will not people do to please an 
individual with an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men? At last, in the 
year 1692, he advanced in person to 
besiege Namur, and, with a few wag- 
gon loads of powder, blew all Madame 
Le Blond's plans of marrying her son 
to the silversmith’s daughter into the 
air. For, after an attack of eight 
days, he carried the city; and after 
two-and-twenty days he carried the 
castles; and Madame Le Blond grew 
ill from the extremity of her fears, 
and died. Le Blond was infinitely 
obliged to the French monarch for his 
timely interposition ; but at the same 
time his grief for his poor mother was 
sincere. That careful manager left 
behind her a far more considerable 
succession than he had expected. 
Without his knowledge she had scra- 
ped together sundry rouleaus of gold, 
which enabled the young man to carry 
a design he had long entertained into 
execution—namely, to remove into a 
more spacious wareroom. In about 
a quarter of a year he had left the 
small shop in the small street, and had 
settled himself in fine commodious 
premises in one of the most fashionable 
parts of the town. His customers, 
both male and female, soon found him 


out. It was no small addition to his 
gratification that his new dwelling had 
a small garden attached to it; for he 
was an enthusiast in his love for plants 
and flowers. The garden was sur. 
rounded on all sides by those of his 
neighbours. Little hedges and even 
flower borders were the only divisions 
between them ; so that they presented 
the appearance of one large garden, 
instead of numerous small ones. In 
the portion belonging to Le Blond, 
there was a bower of wild jasmin. 
Here it was that he resolved to spend 
his happiest hours, and to devote him- 
self to the study of Italian, in order to 
be able, like other silk merchants, to 
write to his correspondents in their 
own language. The splendid house 
of which he had hired the ground. 
floor, belonged to the President of the 
Sovereign Court, who troubled him- 
self very little about his tenant. Every 
thing went on delightfully. The 
ladies, who had formerly shown s80 
much favour to the wares of the 
handsome laceman, did not desert him 
in his new position. 
stantly dropping in to rummage his 
stock and make their purchases, and 
have a few minutes’ conversation. 
Le Blond, indeed, appeared to grow 
handsomer every day ; but the ladies 
maintained that his silks and laces 
were the best in Namur, and his 
prices the most reasonable. Happy, 
happy Le Blond !—But, on the other 
hand, his efforts were not so prosper- 
ous in respect to the Italian grammar. 
It was a wearisome employment ; and 
besides this, it was not long before 
he encountered another obstacle to 
his studies. 


THE OBSTACLE, 


One warm summer day, as he went 
into the garden with the Italian gram- 
mar in his hand, and was about to 
enter the jasmin bower, he perceived 
that it was already occupied. A young 
lady sat there, busily intent upon a 


book. She was apparently not more 
than eighteen—graceful as a lily—in 
short, a maiden such as Le Blond had 
never seen in his life. For it was not 
an every-day sight—that throat of 
snow, those cheeks of roses, those 
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glowing lips, and, round the stately 
head, those raven tresses waving in a 
cloud that might have formed a por- 
tion of the Egyptian darkness. Le 
Blond stood at the entrance of the 
bower abashed and thunderstruck. 
No less astonished was the beautiful 
stranger at the approach of Le Blond, 
who appeared to her like a being from 
another world. She seemed, indeed, 
never to have gazed on a Le Blond 
before. In the agitation of the mo- 
ment she bowed to him, and he nearly 
curtsied to her, and both begged par- 
don a thousand times, without being 
offended with each other in the least 
degree. At last a conversation was 
commenced ; the beauty carried it on 
with wonderful fluency, but without 
much benefit to Le Blond; for, in 
the first place, that individual's soul 
was situated more in his eyes than his 
ears; and, in the second place, her 
French was nearly unintelligible, and 
terribly mixed with Italian idioms. 
But they made out that they were 
neighbours. The garden that joined 
the foot of Le Blond’s belonged to 
the great house, whose front looked 
towards the street of St Fiacre; the 
said street of St Fiacre being parallel 
with that in which Le Blond resided. 
He had come to learn Italian; she 
with a French grammar—for she had 
only been three months arrived from 
Italy, and was anxious to acquire the 
French as quickly as possible. While 
they were engaged in this mutual ex- 
planation, which was, indeed, a some- 
what tedious process—for signs and 
attitudes had to assist in the transla- 
tion of Italian into French, and French 
into Italian—a female voice was heard 
calling the name Jacqueline! Here- 
upon Jacqueline rapidly took leave, 
lifted the grammar from the table, 
and disappeared. Le Blond stood 
| nearly rooted to the ground, and was 
scarcely aware of what had passed. 
He seated himself on the bench she 
had left—he dreamed—he raved as if 
intoxicated, and was profuse in com- 
plimentary speeches to the vanished 
beauty, as if she were still before him. 
And now, for the first time, he cursed 
with all his heart his ignorance of Ita- 
ian, and swore by all the saints to de- 
vote himself to the study of the gram- 
mar, that he might tell his neighbour 
—he was not exactly certain what. 
But when he seized the grammar, he 
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perceived that the book was not the 
same—it was a French one. In the 
agitation of the moment Jacqueline 
had taken his Italian rudiments, and 
left her own. He scarcely ventured 
to touch the holy leaves that had been 
consecrated by her fingers, and lament- 
ed his fate in being only Julius Le 
Blond, and not the enviable Italian 
grammar that Jacqueline had carried 
away with her. He did not recover 
himself the whole day; but when 
there were no customers in his shop, 
he sat in the little back parlour and 
gazed at the jasmine bower, and the 
great house beyond it that it belonged 
to. It was only towards the evening 
that the thought struck him that it 
would be proper to go and restore the 
volume, and by way of insuring its 
safe delivery, to give it to his lovely 
neighbour with his own hand. He 
set off on the instant, and had very 
soon hurried through the cross alley 
and reached the street of St Fiacre. 
The great house was easily discovered. 
On the ground-floor was a merchant's 
shop, and there, in great letters on a 
black board, he read, ‘ Mesdemoi- 
selles Buonvicini, mantuamakers from 
Milan.” 

Thus far all was well; but all of a 
sudden a sort of failing of nerve got 
possession of him; he went past the 
palace, for a palace it really was, the 
whole length of the street ; and only 
recovered his courage when he had 
got tosome distance. ‘* Why shouldn't 
I go in?” he thought; “ I am not 
going to do any harm.” He turned 
round, but with every step that he 
made towards the palace his nervous- 
ness increased. ‘ What will she say 
when she sees me with the grammar ? 
Won't she consider me a pushing, 
impertinent fool? Couldn’t I wait 
till she asked me for the book her- 
self? And which of the sisters Buon- 
vicini is Jacqueline? Who can tell 
whether she is at home? And, be- 
sides, wouldn’t it be giving up the 
grammar, the only chance I have of 
ever seeing her again?’ In the midst 
of these ruminations, he was long past 
the palace on the other side ; but with 
every step his anxiety to call upon 
Jacqueline grew stronger. Again 
and again he returned, and always 
lost heart at the door. At last, when 
he had wearied himself with his wan- 
derings up the street and down the 
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street, he fairly put the grammar into 
his pocket, and. betook himself— 
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grumbling at his want of impudence, 
to his little back parlour again. 


THE MISTAKE, 


The good and modest Le Blond 
soon discovered some gleams of com- 
fort in his distress. The French 
grammar he laid safely under lock and 
key, as a pledge of its bringing him 
to another interview with the owner. 
We cannot maintain that he enjoyed 
his supper on that night, but there 
are occasions when people can live 
very well upon air ; and, indeed, build 
stately castles on the same unsubstan- 
tial foundation. For instance, Le 
Blond was delighted beyond measure 
that the beautiful Jacqueline was of 
no higher rank than a milliner,—it 
fitted so admirably to his own trade in 
laces and silks. His plans were innu- 
merable, and one of the most fixed of 
them was, to make the captivating 
Mademoiselle Buonvicini, with all 
convenient expedition, iato Madame 
Le Blond, The only question was, 
how such an angel was to be won? 
These plans, and even this last one, 
were admirably well laid with but one 
error in them, and that was, that Jac- 
queline resided indeed in the palace, 
but, alas! alas! not on the ground 
floor. She was no connexion of the 
sisters Buonvicini, but was the only 
daughter of the French general De 
Fano, who had received some wounds 
at the siege of Namur, and had re- 
mained to have them cured. The 
good laceman—who had entirely ac- 
commodated himself to his situation, 
and, in consequence of his mother’s 
advice, entirely forgotten the former 
rank of his father—would never have 
ventured on such an undertaking as to 
lay siege to the heart of the daughter 
of one of the Grand Monarque’s most 
famous generals. Poor Julius was no 
politician, and had never even heard 
of General De Fano’s name. Jacque- 
line, on the other hand—for since we 
have told the secrets of one of the 
parties, we may as well be equally 


communicative about the other—Jac. 
queline had left the jasmin bower, in 
scareely an inferior state of bewilder. 
ment—she could not drive Le Blond 
out of her memory, and in girls of 
eighteen the seat of the memory is the 
heart. Now the image of a Le Blond 
in the heart is not unattended with 
danger to girls of even a year or two 
older than Jacqueline. She was 
anxious to know who he was ; but, ag 
to making any enquiry that might 
lead to the supposition that she took 
any interest in the matter, such a 
thing never entered her head. She 
tried, therefore, to attain the informa. 
tion in a roundabout sort of a way, 
and discovered that the great house 
to which the jasmine bower belonged, 
was inhabited by my Lord the Presi. 
dent. How, then, was it possible to 
doubt that Le Blond was one of his 
sons? 

She had soon perceived the exchange 
that had happened of their grammars; 
by a paper mark at the place, she 
saw that his lesson had stopt short at 
the conjugation of Io amo; a verb 
which she was quite able to translate 
into the French J’aime. But some- 
how, on this occasion, the translation 
Was accompanied with some odd sorts 
of feelings, for which she could not 
exactly account; and more than once 
she went into the apartment of her 
dressing-maid, whose window com 
manded a view of the jasmine bower. 
Every morning, as soon as the sua 
rose, both the young people kept con 
stantly looking towards the arbour; 
one watched for the other’s appear- 
ance, only that they might restore the 
grammars; but, as neither of them 
liked to be the first to go, three days 
were wasted in useless expectation 
Jacqueline was very restless, and Le 
Blond nearly died of anxiety. 


THE LESSONS. 


At last, on the fourth morning, just 
as the sun was rising, the bashful Le 


Blond determined to visit the jasmif 


bower. And, as he went to the wit 
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dow, he saw a figure in white wander- 
ing in the milliner’s garden. With the 
speed of lightning he rushed forth, the 
grammar under his arm, and pretend- 
ed to be busy examining his flowers ; 
keeping his eye, however, attentively 
fixed on the movements of the living 
flower on the other side of the hedge. 
Sue approached the arbour,—he 
walked towards it at the same time. 
Heavens! how both begar. to blush 
as they mutually showed the borrowed 
volumes !—uat last, however, the expla- 
nation was made, and the exchange 
effected. When once the conversa- 
tion was commenced, it seemed to flow 
more naturally than either of them 
could have expected. Jaequeline com- 
plained of the difficulty of French ; 
Le Biond of the tedivusness of Ita- 
lian. The complaints of each raised 
in the other the tenderest emotions of 
pity; and nothing in the world could 
be more natural than the offer to be of 
assistance to each other in their stu- 
dies—they resolved to dedicate the 
first hour after sunrise to this system 
of mutual instruction—long before 
Pestalozzi was born—and they fixed 
on the hour of prime, probably, be- 
cause in both grammars was the pro- 
verb. 


‘* The morning hour 
Brings golden dower.” 


It was wonderful what a charming 
schoolroom they made of the jasmin 
arbour. The commencement was made 


that very hour. They sat down be- 
side each other en the bench, and took 
the grammar in hand with the most 
studious intentions in the world. Per- 
haps, indeed, they might have made 
more progress in the language, if they 
had not sat quite soclose. For when, 
by any accident, Le Blond was touched 
by Jacqueline’s arm; or if, in the 
morning breeze, one of her curls was 
waved against his cheek, a sort of 
shudder passed through him ; he forgot 
the art of speaking either in his own 
language or any other ; and appeared, 
poor fellow, to be labouring under a 
difficulty of breathing ; or, when Jac- 
queline’s harid, in pointing out the 
place, came in contact with that of her 
pupil, all of a sudden she lost the 
power of distinguishing a single syl- 
lable, though, on other occasions, 
having no cause to complain of blind- 
fess. But, to be sure, not much can 
‘be expected in a first lesson, so they 
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looked forward to making greater 
progress in thesecond. And, indeed, 
the studious propensities of the young 
people were most exemplary. In spite 
of the earliness of the hour, neither of 
them was ever one instant behind the 
appointed time; yet it might be in 
consequence of this over zeal that 
their attention occasionally flagged, 
and Jacqueline herself occasionally 
laid her forefinger on the lower line, 
instead of the upper. On those occa- 
sions, it was, of course, necessary for 
the attentive pupil to set her right ; 
and, on taking her hand in his for this 
purpose, it not unfrequently happened, 
that neither of them could recollect 
whether it was the upper line or the 
lower one they had been reading ; and 
so, sometimes for five minutes at a 
time, both of them sat without saying 
a syllable, mm the aforesaid attitude, 
and gazing most strenuously on the 
book whose lines neither of them 
could perceive a word of. 

In the third lesson, therefore, it was 


indispensable to go over again the two 


former ones ; which, owing to these un- 
avoidable circumstances, had almost 
slipt from their memories; and, by 
way of bringing things into regular 
order, it was resolved that Jacqueline 
should be the teacher one day in Ita- 
lian, and he the next in French. Le 
Blond confessed that he had stuck at 
the verb ‘ Io amo,” and begged the 
teacher to hear him say off the book 
all of it that he knew. As she felt 
conscious that her own progress in the 
French was not a whit more advanced, 
she felt the less wonder at his igno- 
rance. Matters were now arranged 
for a serious lesson. The books were 
closed ; and, in case of any recurrence 
of tle strange sensations he had expe- 
rienced when accidentally touched by 
Jacqueline’s hand, Le Blond thought 
it better to take hold of it at once, and 
keep it close prisoner in his own. A 
tremor ran through the captive thus 
laid hold of, which luckily escaped the 
captor’s observation, as at that moment 
he was labouring under a very similar 
fit of agitation himself. After a long 
silence, which, however, neither of 
them seemed to consider tedious, Le 
Blond commenced his lesson— 

*¢ Present time, ‘ Io amo.’” 

It was fortunate he had to wait for 
the translation, for one other syllable 
he found it impossible to utter. 

Jacqueline sank her eyes to the 
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ground, and felt that her cheeks were 

glowing like peony roses, without ha- 

ving the remotest idea of the cause, as 

she rendered his Italian into French. 
s¢ J’aime,” I love. 

It was some time before he gained 
strength enough to go on to the se- 
cond person. 

«* Tu ame.” 

She sighed, and actually blushed 
again, as she responded— 

“ Tu aimes,” thou lovest. 

He continued—and involuntarily, 
as it were, lifted her trembling hand 
to his heart. 

«* Egli ama,” he loves. 

« 1] aime,’’ she muttered in answer, 
and lifted her eye shyly to his face. 

He still held her hand pressed to his 
bosom, and, forgetting his Italian en- 
tirely, continued in his own language, 

«s Nous aimons,’’—we love. 

«No, no,” exclaimed the teacher, 
* you must say it in Italian.” 

He looked into her beautiful black 
eyes and repeated what he had said 
before. 

«¢ Nous aimons,” we love. 

But looking into such eyes is no 
great help to one’s progress. So Jac- 
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queline unconsciously went on, and 


said in the same tone as her scholar 
‘‘ Nous aimons,”” we love; but sud. 
denly she corrected herself, and said 
the lesson was ill done. 

“ But it is no sin to be slow in 
learning grammar,” whispered Le 
Blond, and raised the hand to his lips, 
To such a truism as that it was im. 
possible to reply—and yet she appear. 
ed uneasy ; perhaps on account of the 
slow progress they made in parsing; 
but, after a somewhat embarrassing 
pause, they simultaneously returned to 
their lesson, and whispered at the same 
moment, as if in concord— 

‘* Nous aimons,” we love. 

This was the whole extent of their 
progress that day; yet both fancied 
they had learned a great deal; for 
the hearts of those young and inno. 
cent beings had learned a language 
that was neither French nor Italian; 
but more intelligible than either— 
more musical than the Tuscan; 
more graceful than the French. Two 
hours passed in this lesson ; and, when 


‘at last they found they had to part, 


neither of them could be persuaded it 
had lasted twenty minutes. 


THE HELPER. 


From day to day their studiousness 
increased ; and it may be remarked, 
as a proof of the correctness of certain 
new theories in the art of teaching, 
that they soon acquired a power of 
carrying on a conversation without 
having committed to memory a single 


rule of grammar. Le Blond all this 
time was deeply in love with the man- 
tua-maker from Milan — Jacqueline 
with the son of the President of the 
Sovereign Court. But, at last, when 
they discovered their mistake, it made 
no difference, except that it infused 
into the cup, where Love had brimmed 
before, a bitter drop of fear and dis- 
appointment. But this bitter drop 
seemed by some chemical transmuta- 
tion, of which they, poor souls, were 
ignorant, to increase the strength of 
the contents of the aforesaid cup a 
hundredfold. 

«Tis true,” sighed Le Blond, 
“that by birth I am a gentleman; I 
only wish I were rich!” 

« And I,” sighed Jacqueline, “ ah! 
I only wish I were poor!” 

And now, as if to increase their 


misery, winter came on apace, and 
stript the jasmine bower of its leaves, 
and shed showers of snow upon the 
ground, that left every foot-print 
shamefully distinct. Their meetings 
were now more rare, and only took 
place at church, or in some appointed 
street ; and then only for a moment. 
But even these meetings were some- 
thing ; and spring, they thought, 
would bring its leaves again to the 
bower. In the mean-time, deep were 
the mutual protestations of love and 
fidelity, but no less deep were the ap- 
prehensions of them both that these 
protestations were vain. One day 
Le Blond sat, immersed in melancholy 
forebodings, in one of the principal 
coffeerooms of the city ; but the wine, 
though the best of the vintage of 
Champagne, had no effect upon his 
spirits. It was eight days since he 
had seen Jacqueline ; and all this time 
she was going out to balls and parties 
among the chief people of the town— 
ay, at that moment was gracing al 
assembly in the house of the President, 
but two flights of stairs above his 
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humble warehouse! He had rushed 
out to avoid the revelry, and fly from 
his own miserable thoughts. Near 





























































































d. him sat a gentleman in a grey riding- 
iid coat—a man of middle age, calm and 
silent. He looked at Le Blond, and 
in ledged him in a glass of Pontac. 
Le « Have I not the honour of speak- 
D8. ing to Monsieur Le Blond?” he en- 
in. quired. 
ar- Le Blond looked at him closely, and 
the recognised him, by a deep scar upon 
iS 5 his left cheek, to be a gentleman he 
ing had seen frequently gazing upon him 
ito ff for the last two days: once he had 
me come into his shop and bought some- 
thing ; then he had beset him on the 
street ; then at church ; then kept con- 
heir @ stantly promenading in front of his 
ied #% door; and nowhad addressed him here. 
for There was something repulsive in 
1n0- thestranger’s appearance ; a long hag- 
age gard countenance, and eyes that glow- 
an ; ed like flame. Le Blond answered his 
r— @ enquiry. 
an ; “ You don’t seem in good spirits?” 
Iwo @ continued the stranger. 
yhen “Perhaps so, sir,” replied Le Blond; 
yart, # “one isn’t merry at all hours.” 
ed it « Drink!” said the stranger. 

“That has no effect,’ answered the 
other, despondingly. 

“Indeed! I am distressed to hear 
it Is there any thing I can do to 
serve you?” 

and “T can’t say.” 
aves, “ Try me,” rejoined the stranger ; 
a the i “you interest me deeply, young man, 
rint 
ting 
took 
inted 
ment. The stranger occupied two or three 
some- #@ splendid apartments in the hotel ;—a 
ught, #@ couple of servants fiew at his bidding 
0 the fi toprepare a supper. Le Blond was 
were Mi wonderstruck at all he saw; for he 
e and @@ perceived that the stranger in the grey 
he ap- Mi riding-coat must be a man-of great 
these wealth, who might have his choice of 
e day #@ finer company than that of a humble 
vcholy fi liceman. 
neip “ With whom have I the honour to 
wine, be?” enquired the young man, mo- 
ge of Bi destly, 
on his @ “Call me only Abubeker,” an- 
nce he swered the other; “ by birth I am a 
is time #§ Chaldean.” 
parties § “My stars!—a Chaldean! How 
own— § ome you into our parts, so far from 
ing an ff Asia ?” 
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—more deeply than you think. You 
don’t know me ; but let us become ac- 
quainted. I am sure I can help you, 
if you will only give me your confi- 
dence.” 

“ You are very good,” sighed Le 
Blond, and shook his head, 

“* Has any one injured you?” 

** By no means.” 

“* Or a lover’s quarrel ?” 

** No, no, no quarrel |” 

“ Ordo you want money? I can 
help you to as much as you want.” 

Le Blond looked astonished into the 
long yellow face of the old man. 

** Say the word,” he went on; 
‘how much? Two or three thousand 
livres? You are in luck’s way, my 
friend, and may be the richest man in 
Namur.” 

«¢ How?” 

“ That I will tell you whenever you 
wish to be so.” 

“ Who wouldn't wish to be rich?” 
enquired Le Blond, with a faint smile. 

“ Good,” said the stranger; ‘ but 
we must leave this place, where so 
many eyes may be upon us. I ama 
strangerin Namur. Will you accom- 
pay me to my hotel, and do me the 

onour to sup with me to-night ?” 

Le Blond looked distrustfully at the 
stranger ; but when he recollected 
that Jacqueline was, perhaps, at that 
moment dancing above his small back 
parlour, he resolved to accept the 
invitation for the sake of a little 
amusement. 







«* My course has happened to bring 
me here. Partly ennui, and partly a 
thirst of knowledge regulate my mo- 
tions. Ihave thoughts of going to 
Iceland as soon as the spring is a little 
advanced,” 

“To Iceland ?—and is it long since 
you left Asia?” 

The Chaldean appeared to consider 
for a minute, and then said, * I think 
in about a fortnight from this time, it 
will be a hundred and twenty-two 
years since I left home.” 

“© My God!" exclaimed Le Blond, 
«a hundred and twenty-two years. 
And how many years old are you, 
sir ?”” 

‘‘ Three hundred and twelve years 
full.” 

R 
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«*. Three hundred” cried Le 
Blond. 
~ 6¢__ And twelve years, last month,” 
éalmly repeated the stranger. “ I 
perceive you are a little surprised— 
you think, perhaps, lam quizzing yon; 
but when you know me a little better 
you will think far otherwise. But 
think just what you like; and never 
trust to any man’s words, but to his 
actions.” 

Le Blond thought it somewhat ex- 
traordinary, but resolved to let the old 
gentleman go on with his hoax, being 
determined not to be taken in. 

The servants announced supper; and 
when Abubeker and Le Blond had 
taken their seats at the splendid table, 
which was covered with the richest 
wines and dishes, and were left again 
alone,— 

«* Now, my good fellow,” said the 
Chaldean, gaily, “ throw aside all 
troublesome thoughts for a little ;— 
fill up a good bumper, and tell me 
all your distresses in the same open 
familiar way I have spoken to you.” 

Le Blond took the advice as regard- 
ed the bumper, and towards the end 
of the feast was lively and amused. 
The Chaldean exerted himself for his 


entertainment, but, in spite of all his 
efforts, he could not penetrate the “ se- 


cret sorrow” of his guest. Le Blond 
was very incredulous, and couldn't 
bring himself to swallow all the won- 
derful narratives given by Abubeker 
of his adventures by sea and land. 

“ Yes, yes, my good friend,” he 
said at last, offended at the old fellow’s 
exaggerations, “ you tell your mar- 
vels very well, but do you fancy that 
any sensible man would believe a 
word of them ?” 

“It makes no difference to me,” 
replied the other, “ whether you be- 
lieve me or not;.the loss is yours. 
But you may easily convince yourself 
that my studies have been pretty 
deep. Did you ever hear of necro- 
mancy ?” 

«* To be sure, but never believed in 
it. It is a science that depends en- 
tirely on cheating and sleight of 
hand.” 

“Likely enough, among you un- 
skilful Europeans. It is very differ- 
ent, I assure you, in Chaldea.” 

*¢ Will you let me see a turn of your 
art ?”’ enquired Le Blond, with a dis- 
dainful smile. 
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«I make no turns, as you call it, of 


my art, but this I can tell you, young 
man, the lines of your face inform me 
you will be rich and fortunate. Tell 
me your exact position—you will find 
my assistance no affair of legerde. 
main. For example, are you in any 
mercantile difficulty? Do you need 
money ?”” 

Le Blond laughed, and said, to try 
him, “‘ Perhaps I am ; what then ?” 

«Ah! why did you keep this from 
me so long? You should have told me 
so at first. You are decreed to lifta 
treasure that lies hidden under the 
ruins of Valerien des Anges.” 

‘* A treasure ?"’ 

«« Ay, and a great one.” 

«¢ Why don’t you lift it for yourself, 

Master Abubeker ?” 

* Because it is not my fate; and, 
besides, I don’t require it.” 

«¢ When should I lift it 2” 

«* As soon as you can make the jour- 

ney.” 
** Does it need no previous prepar- 
ations ?” 

“* Not the least.” 

Le Blond was somewhat startled by 
the dry manner of the Chaldean, but 
still believed he was amusing himself 
with trying to cram him. 

‘Very well, Master Abubeker,” be 
said, * I will put you to the test. To 
morrow morning I have a bill of ex. 
change to answer for five thousand 
livres ; if this matter is so certain, a3 
you say, you will perhaps advance me 
that sum, and I will faithfully repay 
it when we dig up the treasure.” 

Le Blond, as he said this, fixed his 
eyes upon the Chaldean to enjoy his 
confusion ; but that individual never 
altered a muscle of his features, and 
only said quietly, « You shall haveit, 
my friend.” He then turned the.com 
versation into its former channel about 
his own wonderful adventures, 

About midnight Le Blond roseto 
depart; but out of delicacy to th 
feelings of the impostor he made po 
mention of'the five thousand livres be 
had promised. Moreover, his story of 
the bill of exchange was an inyentiol 
of the moment, to put an end tothe 
old man’s rigmarole stories about his 
achievements. But Abubeker, retit- 
ing for a few minutes to another room, 
brought with him four sacks of money; 
and laid them on the table. He thea 
ordered an attendant to accompall] 
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Monsieur Le Blond home, and carry 
the gold to his house. Le Blond was 
astonished ; he thanked the old mian 
courteously and went off; The ser- 
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vant aceompanied him to his dwelling, 
and, having delivered the sacks to the 
amazed domestic who opened the door, 
disappeared without saying a word. 


THE JOURNEY TO VALERIEN DES ANGES. 


This incident, as may easily be sup- 
posed, interfered considerably with 
Monsieur Le Blond’s sleep. He. be- 
gan to believe the most unbelievable 
things in the world. When he awak- 
a next morning his first thought 
was of the Chaldean, as it used to be 
of Jacqueline. ¢ But, with the morn- 
ing calm reflection came,” and he felt 
persuaded the old man had filled the 
sacks with sand—for he had not as yet 
opened them—and as the suspicion 
crossed him, he sprang out of bed ina 
horrible rage, and rushed to the money- 
bags ; but great was his astonishment, 
and we may add his gratification no 
less, to find that no sand was the con- 
tents, but in each of the bags fifty 
Louis d’or, new and shining as if that 
moment from the mint. 

“ Forged to a certainty!’ was his 
half-audible exclamation, as he hur- 
tied for the scales. But the weight 
was correct to the fraction of a grain, 
the sound clear as bell-metal, and the 
honour and integrity of Abubeker as 
indisputable as the holiness of Saint 
Gudule. The poor young man was 
grievously to be pitied ; one after an- 
other his faculties stood still ; and in 
this interregnum of the reason, the 
existence of the treasure at Valerien 
des Anges established itself as one of 
the best authenticated events in his- 
tory, whether saered or profane. 
What object, he thought, could any 
man have in playing a trick on him 
atsuch an ineredible expense. Vague 
hopes of wealth began to crowd into 

is soul; a vision of claiming the 
rank that he inherited from his father, 
and of claiming at the same time an- 
ither object dearer to his unsophisti- 
tated heart than the rank of a crowned 


king. For Jacqueline was the aim 


and end of all his aspirations. It was 
not long before he betook himself to 
Abubeker, determined to be a little 
more communicative with him than 

had previously been. The old 
man, who did not seem, from the live- 

ss of his movements, to be nearly 
three hundred and twelve years of age, 


received him in the friendliest way 
possible. 

*‘ Have you discounted the bill?” 
he enquired. 

Le Blond confessed his stratagem ; 
and, after many apologies for it, told 
him he was now going to let him into 
all the secrets he had. And this he 
did. He told him every thing—the 
whole story of the jasmin bower— 
the lessons—the mistake about the 
sisters Buonvicini—the love of Jac- 
queline—the pride of General de Fano 
—and his despair of ever attaining 
the hand of the fair and noble lady. 

The Chaldean listened with great 
attention. 

“ Friend,” he said, after a long fit 
of thinking, “ why should you de- 
spair? Lift the treasure; buy a noble 
estate, and present yourself to the 
General as a lord of acres. He will 
not refuse you his daughter.” 

« Ah! don’t deceive me with false 
hopes of a treasure.” 

«‘ What interest have I to deceive 
you?” replied Abubeker to the en- 
treaty which the glistening eye and 
quivering lip of the young man showed 
to proceed from the deepest recesses 
of his heart. ‘ Deceive you!—No, 
no, my good friend—what deceit 
there has been has proceeded from 
yourself. You should not have told 
me that story about the bill of ex- 
change.” Le Blond hung down his 
head, and blushed. ‘* But you don’t 
like to be absent from home so long; 
perhaps, as it will take you if you ac- 
cept the treasure I offer you?” 

‘¢ What have I to do if Igo?” en- 
quired Le Blond. 

* Set your house in order,” an- 
swered Abubeker; “ tell no one of 
what has passed between us ; pretend 
that you must be absent some time on 
business; or, better than all, sell off 
your whole concern, root and branch, 
for the treasure will make you inde- 
pendent of trade or profession of any 
kind. Ifnot, give over your property 
to the care of some friend.” 

“ Shall I tell Jacqueline about it ?” 
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« About your going away from 
home, and your certainty of soon be- 
ing in a condition to make her your 
own, you may tell her without the 
least fear of disappointment. But 
breathe not a syllable of Valerien des 
Anges—breathe not a syllable of the 
treasure.” 

«¢ When should we start ?” 

«‘ In three days I leave Namur.” 

Le Blond promised to have all his 
preparations made by that time ; 
‘< for,” as he thought to himself when 
he had reached his back parlour once 
more, “ what have I to hope for if 
Jacqueline can’t be mine? Better to 
die—better to do any thing. There 
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can be no harm in trying ; I will lift 
the treasure.” 

When the appointed time came 
every thing was arranged ; Jacqueline 
had been made acquainted with his 
hopes, and parted with him amid vows 
of eternal constancy and bright anti. 
cipations of a happy meeting. The 
shop was closed and locked, and Le 
Blond placed himself by the side of 
Abubeker in a handsome travelling 
carriage, and hurried from Namur 
when it was pitch-dark at midnight, 
The first crack of the postilions’ 
whips sounded exactly as the cathe. 
dral clock struck twelve. 


THE LIFTING OF THE TREASURE. 


The Chaldean remained quite un- 
changed ; quite as big-speaking, and 
eool and careless, as in the coffee- 
room at Namur. The whole day was 
speat in the close shut-up carriage, 
with many changes of horses. The 
weather was dull and rainy; they 
did not even pause for refreshments, 
but ate and drank in the carriage. 
In the evening they pulled up at a 
solitary hunting lodge, or something 
of that kind, in the middle of a wood. 
A sort of yager, in a handsome but 
decayed uniform, received the travel- 
lers, and conducted them into a cham- 
ber, whose broken windows, repaired 
with pieces of paper, consorted very 
well with the tattered remains of the 
once splendid tapestry that hung from 
the mildewed walls. When a stove 
had been lighted in this cheerless 
apartment, the Chaldean’s servants 
brought in wine.and some cold provi- 
sions, while the yager and his assist- 
ant spread a couple of mattrasses on 
the floor. 

« Do we spend the night here?” 
enquired Le Blond, looking round 
with a disconsolate air, for the whole 
place appeared to him “ uncanny.” 

«© Ten steps from this are the ruins 
of Valerien des Anges. At midnight 
exactly—not an instant before, not an 
instant after—we must be there. Let 
us drink a little here in the mean-time, 
and warm ourselves at the fire.” 

A cold shudder passed through Le 
Blond. All the horrible stories he 
had ever heard of awful apparitions 
that had taken place at the lifting of 


subterranean treasures occurred to 
his memory.. He enquired of Abu- 
beker if they were likely to encounter 
any thing of the kind? 

The Chaldean shook his head and 
laughed. ‘ Nonsense!” he said, 
“ Are you afraid of old women's 
tales ?” 

Wine and conversation made them 
get through the long evening very 
well; but Le Blond was dreadfully 
fatigued, partly from having had no 
sleep the night before, and partly from 
the labours of the journey. The Chal- 
dean did not fail in many extraordi- 
nary stories, of which he himself was 
usually the hero, by way of diverting 
his companion. 

When the clock struck twelve, 
Abibeker broke off in the middle of 
an adventure, and when he observed 
the extreme sleepiness of Le Blond, 
he stood in front of him, and said, in 
a solemn tone,— 

“ You have not deceived me with 
any falsehood ? it may bury both you 
and me in the ruins.” 

«I assure you, on my honour,” 
replied Le Blond, “ with the excep- 
tion of the invention about the bill, 
which” 

“That was wrong,” replied the 
other, “ very wrong. But your sleepi- 
ness on an occasion of such importance 
—not to mention the interesting events 
I was telling you of—awoke my sus 
picion. I have met with cases of the 
kind when the experimentalist fell into 
a trance that lasted a whole month the 
moment he had found the treasure.” 
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‘‘ Indeed ?—that would be fearful,” 
replied Le Blond, striving against his 
somnolency. 

« Not at all fearful to the sleeper,” 
said the Chaldean, * while the trance 
lasts; for he has the sweetest possible 
dreams, and can wish for nothing bet- 
ter than to be entranced his whole 
lifetime. But waiting so long for his 


recovery was a miserable bore to me ; 
” 


« But the treasure was got up in 
spite of all that ?” asked Le Blond. 

Abubeker looked at the hour, and 
motioned to Le Blond to be silent, and 
follow. He lighted a small dark-lan- 
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tern, and went down a few steps. Le 
Blond followed, but so overcome with 
sleep that he scarcely knew what he 
was doing. They went a little way 
through the wood till they came to a 
broken down wall. The Chaldean 
signed with his finger that this was 
the situation of the treasure. While 
he took out a book and began reading 
it by the light of the dark-lantern, Le 
Blond sat down on a fragment of the 
wall, and settled himself to repose. 
The Chaldean read on, and Le Blond, 
in spite of the importance of the ad- 
veature of which he was the hero, fell 
very unheroically fast asleep. 


THE DREAM. 


When at last he awoke from this 
ill-timed sleep, it was full daylight. 
He rubbed his eyes. He was lying in 
a splendid bed, in the mild twilight of 
green silk curtains. He drew these 
back, and perceived that he was in a 
gorgeous room, whose walls were or- 
namented with the finest pictures— 
whose subjects, he observed, were 
principally the adventures of Cupid 
and other deities who owned his power 
—the furniture was rich beyond de- 
scription. On a table near the bed 
was an elegant vase, filled with fresh- 
gathered roses. 

Le Blond had some difficulty in re- 
membering all that had passed. He 
had but a confused recollection of the 
stone in the hunting lodge—the tum- 
bled down wall—and Abubeker ‘read- 
ing by the light of the dark-lantern. 
He raised himself in bed, and looked 
for the Chaldean. 

At the noise a side door opened ; a 
chamberlain in rich gold livery came 
in, while two other attendants followed 
him, walking noislessly on tiptoe, and 
after them came a venerable old man, 
who took hold of Le Blond’s wrist, 
and afterwards poured out some medi- 
cine into a silver spoon, and offered 
it to the patient. 

“T don’t need any of your stuff,” 
said Le Blond. «If it weren't that I 
am a little bewildered, I never felt 
better in my life.” . 

The physician shook his head, and 
said, “ I bescech your Highness, take 
but one spoonful ; ’twill do you good, 
I assure your serene highness.”’ 

Mensieur Le Blond stared at the 
old man with all his eyes, and, putting 


aside the medicine, enquired for Abu- 
beker. The attendants looked at each 
other, and it was evident from their 
faces they considered him out of his 
mind. At last the physician ventured 
to enquire, Whom does your high- 
ness refer to by the name of Abube- 
ker?” 

“The person who came here with 
me last night—the Chaldean.” 

“ Your Highness has been here for 
a considerable time, and no one canie 
with you but your highness’s wife, 
her grace the duchess.” 

“© Wife !— duchess !—considerable 
time!” ejaculated the amazed youth ; 
“I beg you will leave off fooling me 
with your ridiculous titles about duch- 
esses and graces, and let me get up. 
Where are my clothes ?” 

The physician and servants looked 
at each other with pitying faces at 
their master’s melancholy condition, 
and at last united in begging him to 
remain tranquil in his couch, at all 
events, till they had obtained the com- 
mands of his lady the duchess. One 
of the attendants left the room for this 
purpose. Le Blond considered the 
whole party insane, or the whole busi- 
ness a trick of the Chaldean’s. He 
asked if he was at St Valerien des 
Anges? 

“¢ Your highness is in your hunting 
castle of Charmes, as retirement is re- 
commended for the recovery of your 
highness’s health.” 

The emissary now returned with 
orders to give his highness his clothes. 

‘¢ Will your grace have your morn- 
ing robe, or the uniform, or your 
hunting-suit ?” 
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«No; I want my clothes, I tell 
you, and be done with your folly about 
graces, as I told you before.” 

They brought him clothes of the 
finest stuffs; a coat of blue silk, on 
the left breast of which a silver star 
was fixed. At this Le Blond lost 
temper entirely. He demanded his 
own clothes in a whirlwind of passion. 
The attendants trembled, and grew 
pale as death ; the physician alone had 
the courage to entreat him to mode- 
rate his fury—it might have the worst 
effects on his distemper. Le Blond 
having exhausted himself in his anger, 
yielded at last to his destiny, and hop- 
ed to discover the Chaldean when he 
was dressed. When his toilet was 
completed, breakfast was brought in, 
in a magnificent china service. He 
ate and drank, though every thing was 
strange and wonderful. Such splen- 
dour he had, of course, never seen in 
his days before. On going to the 
window he saw that he was in an old- 
fashioned looking castle, in the middle 
of a forest, through which alleys had 
been cut in all directions. 

«* How far is this from Namur?” 
he enquired. 

Nobody could tell. 
again for the Chaldean. 


He enquired 
He deserib- 
ed him minutely, and told them all he 
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knew of him, and particularly that he 
was three hundred and twelve years 
old. The servants shrugged their 
shoulders ; the physician assured him 
that nobody had seen such an indiyj. 
dual as he described, and on hearing 
of the three hundred and twelve years, 
he seized again on the pulse. 

** Gentlemen,” said Le Blond, 
“either I am foolish, or yous for that 
I am awake, and not dreaming, I am 
perfectly convinced. Whose house 
am I in now?” 

* Your highness is inhabiting your 
Chateau des Charmes, along with your 
highness’s wife, her Highness the 
duchess.” 

“ Wife? I beg you won't treat me 
any longer as if I were out of my 
senses. I never. was married, and 
how the devil can I have a wife? | 
should like to see her, that’s all.” 

* I will announce your highness's 
wishes to her grace,” said one of the 
servants with a deep bow, and left the 
apartment. 

‘‘ Folly !’’ exclaimed Le Blond, and 
was preparing to go out of the room, 
when he observed that he was in slip- 
pers, and ealled for his boots. At 
this moment an attendant opened the 
door, and announced * her grace the 
duchess.” 


THE DUCHESS. 


In a light morning dress, still more 
graceful than it was splendid—splen- 
did as it was—a lady glided into the 
room, and motioned for the physician 
and attendants to retire. “ I wish to 
be alone with my husband for a mo- 
ment ; you can wait outside the door.” 

Le Blond, when he saw the fair and 
elegant creature, whose face was per- 
fectly unknown to him, approach him 
with a countenance of the most friend- 
ly interest, did not know whether he 
was actually mad, or only in a very 
vivid dream. She bent deeply and 
respectfully before him, and appeared 
to wish to apologise for her intrusion, 
but failed to utter a word. She laid 
her hand lightly upon his shoulder, 
and looked long and earnestly in his 
face ; then, in a voice of tender anxiety, 
enquired, ‘* How do you find yourself 
to-day? Do be good and rational at 
last ; and rave no longer about your 
lace-trades, and conjurors, and Jae- 
quelines, and treasures, You have 


spoken of nothing else for a year past 
Ah! how happy should I be, if your 
grace were perfectly yourself again, 
that we might return to the Court; 
Paris, they tell me, is so gay just 
now! The Duchess of Nemours 
writes me such charming accounts, 
and enquires so affectionately after 
your health.” 

“* The Duchess of Nemours" said 
Le Blond, to whose handsome coun- 
tenance, the lady’s hand on his shoul- 
der, her glances of affection, and her 
musical and confidential tones, brought 
one blush after another. ‘ Most gra- 
cious lady, I know not where I am. 
I almost believe—may the saints for 
give me! Iam bewitched. I beseech 
you, madam, rescue me from the delu- 
sions I labour under. I will tell you 
my whole history, from the day of my 
birth to the present hour. You shall 
then judge.” - 

He related his adventures.« The 
lady listened and smiled sadly, ‘ Ob; 
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heavens!” she exclaimed at last, when 
Le Blond had finished his recital ; 
“all this you have told me, at least a 
hundred times before. It was on this 
very account we were recommended 
by his majesty’s physician to leave 
Paris, to avoid every thing that might 
increase your excitement. I beg, for 
my sake, you will keep yourself calm. 
Think no more of those vain dream- 
eries. Be again as you always used 
to be before this attack, and banish 
your fantastic imaginations. Will 
you? for my sake, say you will!” 

“ Whatever you like, most gracious 
madam ; but either I am as mad as a 
March hare, or bewitched; or that 
infernal conjuror has bewitched you, 
and all your servants: for I'll take my 
solemn oath, I am no duke; I am the 
lace-merchant, Le Blond, of Namur. 
I have” ——. 

“ Alas! alas! ‘tis but the old tale 
again |” sighed the duchess, sadly, 
“and this after having promised me 
to be rational. All seems to be in 
vain. You have forgotten who I am 
again ?”” 

Le Blond shook his head; and yet 
there was something in the whole 
bearing of the duchess, and particu- 
larly in the sound of her voice, that did 
not seem entirely unknown to him. 

“ T feel, madam,” he answered, “ as 
if I had, some time or other, but when 
or where I know not, had the honour 
of seeing you before, but” 

“ Heaven be praised!” interposed 
the lady, “ your senses begin to re- 
turn. This is the first time you have 
spoken so rationally for many months. 
Let us have but patience, and you will 
remember every thing in time. As 
your strength returns, you will be 
able to banish your fancies. At all 
events, never speak of them again ; 
and don’t expose your want of self- 
knowledge to the servants. You are 
the Duc de Melfi; you are my hus- 
band, and might be so happy and 
comfortable if you””—— 

** Tthe Dac de Melfi! I your hus- 
band! I must indeed be mad, madam, 
before I can believe so unlikely astory 
as that.” 
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* But you are mad, my love, because 
you don’t believe so true a story as 
that ; because you are constantly fly- 
ing to the window, and wishing to 
escape into the wood; I have been 
forced to have the windows nailed 
down, the drawbridge drawn up, and 
carefully guarded. I have had to stay 
away from you for many, many days, 
the sight of me seemed always to in- 
crease your malady so much. I have 
had to station attendants at the door 
even now; for once you tried to 
murder me—me your faithful and 
affectionate wife,—so completely has 
your disease banished me from your 
heart!” 

Tears stood in the eyes of the 
beautiful duchess as she recalled 
this instance of the cruelty of her 
husband. 

“ What?” exclaimed Monsieur Le 
Blond, starting up, ‘‘ I wish to fly out 
of the window? J wish to murder 
you? by heavens, madam, my head 
really begins to turn. How can. 
you” ——. 

«¢ And you won't frighten me any 
more then?” said the duchess, coax- 
ingly. 

‘* Certainly not, most honoured 
madam.” 

‘‘ Nor speak of your former fooler-— 
ies, or, at least, not make yourself ridi- 
eulous before the servants, but show 
yourself master here; my husband, 
Due de Melfi, in short, every thing 
that you really and truly are.” 

Fair lady,” said Le Blond, who 
doubted the evidence both of his eyes 
and ears, “ 1 know no more than the 
man in the moon, who or what I am ; 
may the foul fiend run away with the 
Chaldean!—but I am ready to obey 
your orders, and be exactly who or 
what you wish me.” 

The duchess cast her arms round 
his neck, and kissed his cheek in gra- 
titude for this obedience. A flame 
ran through his veins at the touch of 
her lips, and; having returned the 
salute without well knowing what he 
did, he gave his hand into hers, and 
was led through the rest of the apart- 
ments. 


THE DUKE. 


One room surpassed the other in however; #3 he exelaimed that he had 


magnificence and comfort. As often, 


never seen such things in his life,- the 
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duchess smiled, and shook her hand 
threateningly, or placed it over his 
mouth. 

«* Remember your promise, my dear 
De Melfi,” she said, and Le Blond 
instantly perceived his fault. 

«I don’t exactly understand the 
trick somebody or other is playing 
me,” reflected the youth, “ nor what 
their object can be ; nor do I feel per- 
fectly sure that I am not insane, or 
dreaming, or that that infernal Chal- 
dean has not enchanted me. But, in 
the mean-time, I can wait and see how 
things turn out. This can’t last for 
ever, and when” But here he 
remembered what Abubeker had told 
him, when they were sitting by the fire 
in the hunting lodge, of the man who 
had fallen into a trance the moment 
he had found the treasure, and had 
not awakened from it for four weeks, 
but had had the most ravishing and 
delightful dream for the whole of that 
time. 

«* What an odd thing it would be,” 
he thought, as this recollection oc- 
eurred to him, “ if I was lying all 
this time on the mattrass at the side of 
the stone, with the Chaldean beside 
me, dreaming I was a duke, and 
striving to believe myself one with all 
my might! Well, I must wait.” And 
from that moment he did his best to 
play the part of the Duc de Melfi. 
The only thing that puzzled him was 
how he ought to behave to the 
duchess. He stood in such awe of 
her that he could scarcely look her in 
the face. It was only her extreme 
graciousness that could have given 
him a little more courage. 7 : 

* a 7 * * 


The castle lay exceedingly retired, 


in the midst of a deep wood. It was 
old and weatherbeaten on the outside, 
however handsomely fitted up within ; 
situated on a rock, and surrounded by 
a deep ditch, which was crossed by a 
massive drawbridge. Its interior con- 
sisted, besides the principal rooms, 
which were magnificent and stately 
in their proportions, of a great num- 
ber of pigeon-hole chambers, and 
long rambling corridors, so dark that 
lamps had to be kept burning in them 
even in the day-time. Great splen- 
dour was kept up in the whole ar- 
rangements of the castle, though the 
servants were few in number. There 
were but three male domestics, and 
two females ; the physician, the cha- 
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tellain, a cook, half-a-dozen grooms’ 
and about the same number of fores. 
ters and rangers. 

But the duchess interested him 
more than all. He could not deny 
that she was very lovely, and could net 
help wondering at the fancy she had 
to consider bim her husband who felt 
himself unworthy of so high an 
honour. At last, however, he acted 
as he had promised, and resisted no 
longer. He seemed never so happy 
as when he assumed an air of autho. 
rity with the servants, and comported 
himself in all respects as his grace 
the Due de Melfi. The medicines 
which the physician had persisted in 
administering were now discontinued ; 
the duchess loaded the overjoyed 
practitioner with praises of his skill, 
and more substantial proofs of her 
gratitude ; and the patient was declar. 
ed quite cured at the very moment 
when he was more thoroughly per- 
suaded than ever that the rest of the 
party were under some extraordinary 
delusion, for which he could not pos- 
sibly account, unless by supposing 
that he had got by some means 
among the fairies. However, aftera 
few days he reconciled himself as en- 
tirely to this fairy kind of existence 
as if he had never led any other. His 
wife seemed to grow more and more 
beautiful every day, and even the 
memory of Jacqueline became dim- 
med in her rival’s presence. _ In fact, 
it seemed something approaching toa 
sin to think of Jacqueline now that 
he was the husband of another. Day 
after day passed on ; they sang—they 
played—they read the newest poems 
—they hunted. The duchess was a 
famous horsewoman; and with her 
fowling-piece she brought down more 
game than his grace himself, who at 
first was very awkward at the sport. 
But in time he acquired more skill, 
and the duchess triumphed _ greatly 
on occasion of his fortunate hits, and 
reminded him that before his illness 
he had been the best shot at Court, 
and had attracted his majesty’s ob- 
servation at several royal battues. 

«¢ You remember, love, the majestic 
stag you brought down in the Duke 
of Orleans’ park, and how his ma- 
jesty complimented you on your 
achievement ?” 

His grace smiled some unintelligi- 
ble answer to this reminiscence, and 
muttered to himself—* Not one word 
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of all these wonderful stories can I re- 
collect. I know nothing about either 
kings or dukes; all I know is, that 
somebody or other is making a con- 
founded fool of me, but—mum !” 
Such observations as these he now 
strictly confined to soliloquy, in case 
of bringing a cloud of regret and sor- 
row over the beautiful and sunny 
brow of the duchess. He, therefore, 
concealed his real feelings as well as 
he could, and at last acquired that 
power in such perfection that he very 
nearly hid them from himself. He 
slid very naturally into the train of 
thoughts and feelings adapted to his 
present rank and mode of life. The 
duchess read letters to him from va- 
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rious persons of importance, making 
enquiries after the progress of his re- 
covery ; and what appeared the odd- 
est thing of all was that some of these 
epistles were from the princes and 
princesses of the Royal family—and 
he had, indeed, to thank Louis himself 
for his condescension in sympathising 
with his indisposition. ‘The duchess 
used to laugh till she was almost ill, 
when he showed her at first some of 
the letters of thanks he was obliged 
to send to those illustrious personages, 
where the mercantile phraseology of 
the lace-merchant came into ludicrous 
combination with the courtly style of 
the Duc de Melfi. 


THE SECRET. 


And months in this way passed on. 
The spring began to appear—birds 
sang in the wood—the meadows be- 
came green—the rock was covered 
with flowers. Then Le Blond thought 
oftener than he had hitherto done of 
Jacqueline and the jasmin bower, and 
the Italian lessons. An indescribable 


longing sometimes came over him, 
and he sighed to be at home again. 
In such moods as these the enchanted 
castle was nothing but a splendid pri- 


son. But even if he had wished to 
leave it, it was no longer in his power 
—the drawbridge was not so powerful 
an impediment to him as his heart. 
He loved his wife with all his soul, 
and she deserved his affection from 
the tenderness of her behaviour. He 
became more devoted to her than 


ever, when, one morning, with many. 


blushes and broken confessions, she 
gave him to understand that her high- 
est wishes were fulfilled—that, in 
short, that she was as ladies wish to 
be who love their lords. From that 
instant she was the only object of his 
care; if Jacqueline for a moment re- 
asserted her place in his affection, he 
strove to banish her from his thoughts. 
The Duchess also, since the day of 
the confession, seemed to have re- 
doubled her affection ; but hesometimes 
tead in her eyes an expression of sad- 
hess which seemed to become stronger 
every day. Often for a long time 
she looked dull and disconsolate in 
his face, and then burst into tears and 
sobs which she found it impossible to 
control. In vain he tried to soothe 


- with all manner of excuses. 


her, or to learn the cause of her grief, 
She continued cheerless and depress- 
ed, and strove to avoid his enquiries 
The 
physician whom he consulted on the 
oceasion, shook his head with a look 
of professional importance. 

‘“ Her grace’s melancholy is quite 
natural, my lord—the condition of 
her Grace is amply sufficient to ac- 
count for it. Your Highness may be 
quite easy.” 

And, indeed, this seemed to his 
Highness a very sensible way of ac- 
counting for it. But when he attend- 
ed more closely to the tears of the 
duchess, and the way she behaved 
towards himself, it seemed as if there 
Was some secret pressing upon her 
mind. Once, indeed, she went so far 
as to say, somewhat enigmatically, 
“ Alas! now that my object is gained, 
I am made at once most happy and 
most miserable.”’ 

One evening, when she would 
scarcely leave him for a moment, and 
when smiles and tears succeeded each 
other like sunshine and showers in 
April, he entreated her once more to 
explain her strange behaviour. He 
pressed her so closely that at last she 
said— 

“* Not now—you shall know every 
thing to-morrow.” 

She led him to the supper-table, 
and, pouring out a cup of sparkling 
champagne, begged him to drown his 
anxiety and curiosity in a draught of 
wine. 

e Out® © 1m et 
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His first thought when he awaked, 
was the secret the duchess had pro- 
mised to revealtohim. But how great 
was his astonishment to find himself 
lying on a mattrass in the old cham- 
ber, with the tattered tapestry, where 
he had been with the Chaldean! A 
little fire still burned in the stove. 
The old yager, with his faded uniform, 
was standing at the window, and had 
no sooner perceived the movement of 
the sleeper, than he hurried to the 
door and shouted—* Master Abube- 
ker, he is awake !" 

The Chaldean entered ina moment, 
and, going up to the mattrass, enquir- 
ed how he was. 

“« Not very well,” replied Le Blond 
—*‘ my head feels quite puzzled ; but, 
for heaven’s sake, tell me where I am, 
and what devilry you are playing. with 
me now.” 

*¢ Where should you be, my friend, 
but in Valerien des Anges ?” 

«“ Where is my castle; my wife, 
the Duchess de Melfi; my ser- 


vants ?” 

The Chaldean burst into a laungh— 
«You haven't shaken off your dreams 
yet, I see; but let us have no more 
on’t. Take a drop of this tincture—it 


will restore your strength, for it is no 
joke to lie insensible for more than 
three months. We have had an im- 
mense deal of trouble with you. Come, 
take a good gulp. The tincture will 
do you good.” 

Le Blond at first refused, but when 
the Chaldean declared he would an- 
swer no question till he had drank, he 
obeyed. The liquid flew through his 
blood like fire. 

s¢ Now, then,” said Le Blond, “tell 
me where is the Duchess, my wife? I 
must go to her whatever may hap- 

en.” 

*¢ Master Le Blond,” replied Abu- 
beker, drily, “you remember where 
you are, and the purpose of your com- 
ing? Don’t be ridiculous, and speak 
like a fool. What the deuce do you 
mean by castles, and wives, and ser- 
vants? I have a great deal more right 
to ask you about your behaviour in 
causing me such anxiety; for your 
trance was your own fault, by your 
having been guilty of some deceit or 
mental reservation. I warned you 
sufficiently before we came. Why 
did you behave so ill ?” 

“Don’t play any more tricks upon 
me, Master Abubeker,” said Le Blond, 
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haughtily ; “where is my Chategy 
des Charmes—my wife, the Duchegg 
de Melfi ?” 

The Chaldean thought for a while, 
and then shook his head. 

‘¢ There is no Duchess de Melfi in 
France, and no Chateau des Charmes, 
How came you, a lace-merchant in 
Namur, to marry a princess—eh? 
think quietly for a moment, and such 
nonsense will get out of your head.” 

** But I have letters from the Duke 
of Orleans—the Duke de Guienne— 
the Duchess of Nemours,from—yes— 
from his Majesty himself.” 

‘‘ Have you—where are they then?” 
said Abubeker, with a short dry 
cough. 

Le Blond looked round. There he 
lay on the mattrass, dressed in the very 
clothes he had travelled in from Na- 
mur. He rubbed his eyes, and jump. 
ed up. The sun was just sinking, 
He paced thoughtfully through ra 
room—stood still and searched his 
pockets, one after the other—but could 
discover no vestige of his ducal exist- 
ence whatever. 

* I wish to heaven you would tell 
me what the deuce has taken place! 
You don’t wish to persuade me that I 
have been in a dream for a quarter of 
a year, when I know very well I have 
eaten, and drank, and slept, and wak- 
ed, every day, as regularly as clock. 
work.” 

© And you, sir,” replied the Chal- 
dean, with evident indignation, “ don't 
mean to persuade me to believe in 
your trumpery dreams? Think your. 
self what you please, whether duke or 
lace-man, but be thankful to me for 
awakening you from your trance.” 

«* Thankful !—there is no great oe- 
easion for thankfulness, Master Abu- 
beker, when one is transmogrified 
from a duke into a dealer of silks and 
lace.” 

“ Well, sir, I will argue with you 
no longer,” said the Chaldean, quietly; 
“but my time is precious ; the car- 
riage is at the door, and we must back 
to Namur. Please to follow me.” 

‘«* By no matner of means; not an 
ineh from this spot. The Chateau 
des Charmes, and my wife, can’t be 
far from this.” 

“If such is your opinion, Master 
Le Blond, you may stay here in this 
wood. For my part; I am off to Na- 
mur. Farewell.” 

The Chaldean seemed really to be 
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going. Le Blond thought it unadvis- 
able to continue by himself in an un- 
known part of the country. He ac- 
cordingly shouted to him, when he 
had already got to the door. 

“Ho! stop, Abubeker ; what’s be- 
come of the treasure we were to lift?” 

“ We will speak of that in the car- 
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riage, when you have come to your 
senses a little more.” 

Le Blond said nothing, and follow- 
ed the Chaldean. The carriage was 
ready drawn up, with servants before 
and behind. They got in, and in an 
instant were in full trot through the 
forest. 


SEPARATION. 


Le Blond was deep in meditation, 
and Abubeker had apparently no in- 
clination to disturb him. The extra- 
ordinary rapidity of their course seem- 
ed to lull the old gentleman to sleep. 
The disenchanted duke, however, 
made two sensible observations from 
the swiftness of their progress. One 
was, that the treasure, if it was in the 
carriage, could not be very heavy ; 
and the second was, that his compa- 
nion must have his enchantments and 
disenchantments perfectly at his com- 
mand, for at every station horses were 
ready stationed, as if the travellers 
had been expected. 

“ About the treasure, Master Abu- 
beker, how have you got on? Did we 
lift it ?” 

_ “To be sure we did,” answered the 
Chaldean, half asleep ; “ itisn’t quite 
so much as we expected, owing to 
your trance, but quite enough to make 
you comfortable as long as you live.” 

“ How much ?” 

“ Can’t say.” 

“Ts it here 2” 

“ Certainly,” said the Chaldean, 
yawning, “but, with your leave, I am 
terribly tired. I shall be obliged to 
you to let me have an hour or two's 
snooze. You can determine, in the 
mean-time, what you will do with the 
money.” 

“ That’s determined on already. 
As soon as I get the money, I will 
search through every inch of France, 
till I find my chateau and wife.” 

“ The surest method, my friegd, to 
make your money disappear from the 


chest ; for your good genius did not — 


bestow it on you to be lavished away 
upon a dream. Iam sorry for the 
trouble I have given you, for already 
your absurd resolution has made a 
portion of it disappear—you should 
use the rest wisely.” 

“ And what do you mean by ¢ wise- 
ly, if I may ask ?” 


«* You love the daughter of General 
what’s his name, in Namur.” 

“ Ah!” said Le Blond, * ’tis no lon- 
ger to be thought of. I am married 
to another—nay, in a few months I 
shall be a fath’”——_ 

«* Hush!’’ shouted Abubeker, and 
trouble me no more with your ri- 
diculous dream. You will lose the 
whole treasure. That foolish sen- 
tence has swept off a good lot of it 
already ; if you go on, I tell you, you 
will ruin yourself—and, hark ye, sir, 
you will ruin me.” 

The last words were uttered in a 
tone that made Le Blond silent. The 
man had always been a riddle to him ; 
he was now an object of suspicion. 
He began to think the Chaldean had 
played him a trick, but by no means 
put him in the way of a treasure. 
Only he could not comprehend the 
object of so expensive a hoax. His 
residence also at Charmes—+shat, he 
was well persuaded, was neither hoax 
nor dream. 

When morning dawned, the car- 
riage stopped for a change of horses at 
a small house near a bridge, and the 
Chaldean yawned mightily, but seem- 
ed to compose himself again to sleep. 
Le Blond could keep silence no lon- 
ger, but nudged his neighbour. 

«* Come, be a little open with me, 
Abubeker. Do you persist in saying I 
have been asleep all this time, and that 
I never” ——_ 

The Chaldean whistled as if to pre- 
vent his hearing what was said; but 
Le Blond persevered. 

« Listen to me, Abubeker—you 
shall never persuade me, for I am ina 
condition to prove what I say: I have 
irresistible evidenee that I was really 
in Charmes ; that I was really the hus- 
band of the duchess, and’’*—— 

But Abubeker broke in on him ina 
voice of thunder—* Again ? how often 
have you to be warned, young man ?” 
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he continued, grasping his hand, and 
looking sternly. ‘ You have already 
lost a great part of the fortune you 
had won; see that you lose not all. 
Listen to me once and for ever. For- 
get your dream. Let not asyllable of 
your idiotical fancy pass your lips, 
neither to me nor to any living soul— 
write it not, draw it not, let it be 
buried as in the tomb; on these con- 
ditions you will see me again, and be 
fortunate ; if not’’—— 

An impressive look finished the sen- 
tence, and the Chaldean opened the 
door of the carriage and leapt out. 
At the same moment, a strong broad- 
shouldered man tumbled in, and sat 
down unceremoniously at the young 
man’s side, and the carriage rattled 
over the bridge. 

Monsieur Le Blond was astonished 
at the new incident, and still more so 
when his new companion pulled a 
pistol from his breast, and said, with a 
dubious sort of smile, “ ’Tis loaded, 
and never fails.” He then drew forth 
a prodigious knife, and, remarking it 
was very sharp, begged Le Blond to 
try the edge of it with his finger. 

« T haven’t the least wish,” said the 
bewildered Le Blond, “ and believe it 
on your word. But why all these 
preparations ?” 


** On the first noise you 
replied the man, quietly, —“ on thefirg, 
movement you show, [ shall have the 
honour to stick this knife between 
your ribs, or send a bullet through 
your brain. I am sorry we must liye 
on such peremptory terms; and for 
your own sake, I must beg you to le 
me tie a handkerchief over your eyes, 
till I tell you to open them again.” 

‘** But why ?” enquired Le Blond, 

* Because you are my prisoner, 
sir,” answered his ferocious compa. 
nion ; “ do you consent to be blind. 
folded, or”’ 

He placed the point of the knife 
within a few inches of Le Blond’s 
breast. 

In a situation of that kind submis. 
sion is unavoidable. The band 
was tied round so scientifically that not 
a glimmer of daylight could be per. 
ceived. How long the journey lasted 
it is impossible to tell. Le Blond 
himself couldn't even guess. He 
waked and slept, and dreamt ani 
waked again. His greatest anxiety 
was to know what was to be done 
with him—where they were carrying 
him. But on these points his com. 
panion gave him no information. 


AS YOU WERE! 


The carriage suddenly stopped, and 
Le Blond was ordered to descend. 
Visions of sharp knives and loaded 
pistols passed in quick succession be- 
fore his closed eyes. The carriage in 
the mean time rolled off, leaving him 
standing blindfolded, afraidto make any 
motion towards removing the bandage, 
in case of the threat of his growling 
companion being carried into execu- 
tion. At last, on hearing no noise he 
slowly lifted the handkerchief ; but as 
to seeing any thing around him, he 
might just as well have kept it on. It 
was pitch dark, as if the night had 
been built of black marble. Le Blond 
thought he had gone blind, but as he 
turned himself round he saw certain 
lights flickering before him, which he 
could not doubt proceeded from the 


windows of a house. On looking 


closer he recognised the well-known 
scene. He was standing before the 
house of the President of the Court, 
in front of his own little wareroom of 


silks and laces. ‘The doors were 
closed. The clock struck twelve. 
Not a vestige was to be seen of car- 
riage, or Chaldean, or man with the 
sharp knife! After much knocking, 
the door was at last opened by his 
gaping domestic ; the carpet-bag car- 
ried into the back parlour, which ap- 
peared in precisely the same condition 
—not a chair moved, not a table dis- 
turbed—as when he left it; and, silent 
and meditating many things, the 
weary traveller betook himself to his 
couch, not without some vague hopes 
of awakening once more in the Cha- 
teau des Charmes. But in the morn- 
ing he found himself just where he 
was ; and, on coolly reflecting over all 
matters, and calculating his gains by 
the journey, which consisted of no- 
thing but the five thousand livres 
the Chaldean had given him the 
night before they started, he came 
to the conclusion that he must once 
more betake himself to trade, and 
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‘forget, as much as possible, the inter- 


jude in which he had been a performer. 
But when trade is once lost, it is diffi- 
cult for even the handsomest youth in 
Flanders to recover it all of a sudden. 
The slacker, however, was his employ- 
ment, the more earnestly he gazed out 
of the back window at the jasmin 
bower, and watched for the appear- 
ance of Jacqueline. But no Jacque- 
line appeared. He was constantly in 
the arbour musing over his former 
happiness ; and, the more he mused, 
the more the image of the Duchess de 
Melfi disappeared from his heart. It 
had been but a temporary falling away 
—a portion, perhaps, of the enchant- 
ment cast over him. And, again, he 
had no thought, no wish, no heart, but 
for Jacqueline. He began the Italian 
grammar once more ; for he found, on 
making enquiry after General de Fano, 
that he had left Namur several weeks 
before, with his whole family, probably 
on his return to Naples. This news 
completed his misery. He cursed his 
bad luck ; he cursed his poverty ; and, 
above all, he cursed the Chaldean. 
The latter, indeed, he considered it a 
Christian duty to hate and detest, for 
he had not the slightest doubt that he 
was the devil. Whether it was that 
all this cursing had a good effect on 
his constitution, or that time brought 
its usual soothing influence, and miti- 
gated the sorrow it could not altoge- 
ther cure, we must candidly confess 
that Le Blond in six weeks looked 
handsomer than ever, and had almost 
got over every thing except his love 
for Jacqueline. That, indeed, grew 
warmer every day; for, in cases like 
that, 


“Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams-their channels deeper wear.” 


And an incident happened about this 
time that fed him with fresh hopes. 
One morning a letter was presented 
him, addressed to “ Monsieur de 
Blond de Laure.’’ Street, house, and 
number—every thing was correct, ex- 
cept the ** de” before the Blond; and 
the addition at the end. He opened 
the letter, and the contents were still 
more surprising than the superscrip- 
tion. It was a petition from a certain 
“ Martin Crispin, steward and over- 
seer of the barony of De Laure,” beg- 
ging to be retained in the service of 
the new proprietor, and referring for 
testimonials to the nobleman who had 
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just sold it. He said he applied to him, 
as he had been advised to do by Mon- 
sieur Valerien des Anges, who had pur- 
chased it for him, and who would short- 
ly send him the deeds that were neces- 
sary for his signature. The experience 
of the last few months had made Le 
Blond more cautious than before. He 
said nothing onthe subject of his letter, 
but waited patiently till the promised 
documents should arrive. And even 
when, at the end of eight days, a thick 
packet made its appearance, and on 
being opened displayed sundry skins of 
parchment, and various signatures and 
acquittances of persons whose names 
he had never heard of, he was still un- 
certain whether to take any notice of 
the incident. And yet there was 
every appearance of reality about it ; 
but not more so, he thought again, 
than about his wife the Duchess de 
Melfi, or even about the Chaldean ; 
and he was completely puzzled what 
todo. The letters were dated from 
*‘ De Laure, near Gaillac, in the Go- 
vernment of Languedoc.” A gazetteer 
convinced him of the existence of 
Gaillac ; but better authority than a 
gazetteer had convinced him of the 
existence of the duchess; and, in 
short, in this state of perplexity, he 
took the very sensible resolution of 
consulting his landlord, the President. 
That official, a good-natured, pompous 
man, perused the documents with great 
care. At the end of the first page he 
called him Monsieur de Blond, and 
begged him to be seated; and when 
he had folded up the papers he shook 
him very kindly by the hand, called him 
his good friend De Laure, and asked 
him to meet a few neighbours that day 
at dinner at his house. But Monsieur 
de Blond de Laure had no time to eat 
dinners with stately Presidents of the 
Sovereign Court. He conveyed all his 
goods and chattels, silks, bobbinets, 
and laces to the church of St Mary of 
Cologne, to make petticoats for the 
nine thousand virgins, and was off, in 
about an hour after his interview with 
the official, as fast as six horses would 
carry him, to the Government of Lan- 
guedoc, and city of Gaillac. There 
could be no longer any doubt that he 
was the person intended by “ De 
Laure,” for, in addition to all the other 
evidence which had satisfied the legal 
mind of the President, he had picked 
up a slip of paper, on which was writ- 
ten, ** Monsieur,— Here you have the 
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treasure we talked of converted into a 


splendid and valuable estate. Enjoy 
it with silence, and farewell. Asvu- 


_ Now that he was lord of something 
more than a handsome person and a 
few bales of silk, he resolved to search 
the world over till he found General 


de Fano, and begged of him the h bs 
And when a man 


of his daughter. 
has plenty of money, it is asto 

how mueh easier it is to find a gene. 
ral of division, with a beautiful daugh. 
ter, however far away from one, thay 
to find a needle in a bottle of straw, 
though just under one’s nose. 


ABUBEKER AGAIN. 


His journey was without any ad- 
venture worth recording, till one 
evening when he had entered the pro- 
vince of Languedoe, and was ascend- 
ing the hill on which the town of 
Alby is situated, he encountered one 
which promised to cast all former 
incidents into the shade. The hill 
was so steep that he had left the car- 
riage, in order to walk up and enjoy 
at the same time the cool air of the 
evening and the splendid view. By 
a short cut he had attained a part of 
the hill to which the carriage had to 
teil by a long and tedious round, when 
he was startled from his reverie by 
the wheels of a carriage coming down 
in the opposite direction, at so prodi- 
gious a pace that he could barely 
jump to one side to avoid being run 
over. The glance he caught inside, 
as he stood on a heap of stones while 
the vehicle rushed past, had nearly 
converted him into a statue of horror 
and surprise. Earnestly bending her 
ear to catch the whispers of the Chal- 
dean, sat a female, whom the beating 
of his heart immediately revealed to 
him to be Jacqueline. The loved— 
the lest !—and in company with the 
eremy of mankind! He rushed after 
them as fast as he could; but his 
motionlessness had given them a few 
minutes’ start. He was forced, besides, 
to go the roundabout way, for fear of 
missing his carriage; and when at 
last he reached that ponderous ma- 
chine, and had succeeded in turning it 
the other way, the carriage he was in 
pursuit of was nowhere to be seen; 
but whether lost in the defiles of the 
mountain, or evanished into thin air, 
he could not at that moment deter- 
mine. A party of horsemen now gal- 
lopped rapidly past ; but turned back 
when they had got fairly in his front, 
while one of them asked if he had 
seen a carriage in which were a gen- 
tleman and a lady. 


* Yes!” exclaimed Le Blond; and 
was about to ask a number of questions 
when he was interrupted by the stran. 
ger, who seemed overwhelmed with 
anguish. 

** Did the lady scream ?”’ 

«* By no means,” replied Le Blond 
—* she rather” 

s* Was she gagged ?” 

«¢ No, no—she was listen” —— 

«* Was she making no effort to 
escape from the villain that ran away 
with her ?” 

«Ran away with her!” exclaimed 
Le Blond, and sank back into the car. 
riage with a groan. Before he had re. 
covered his voice, the horsemen had 
galloped on. 
where he had changed horses, he could 
hear nothing of the fugitives. Further 
pursuit was useless. He went into 
every coffee-room, in hopes of some 
discovery ; and to a public concert for 
the same purpose, but all in vain; 
The weariest and saddest man that 
night that went to bed in Languedoc 
was Monsieur de Blond de Laure. At 


day-break, he was disturbed by a rust 
ling at his curtains, and standing’ be- 
side his bed between two of his ser: 
vants, who had lighted him into the 
room, was the long figure of the Chal- 


dean. Le Blond bit his finger, to dis- 
cover whether he was awake— Abube- 
ker smiled, and motioned the servants 
to retire. 

** Monsieur Le Blond,” he said, “ I 
promised to see you once more.” 

**I am glad to see you,” stuttered 
Le Blond, “ but, Master ‘Abu——” 

* Hush !—that is no longer my 
name. In France, my name is Mone 
sieur Valerien des Anges. What I 
promised I have done !—and, now,” hé 
added, in his usual tone, “ I go to Tee 
land to pulverise the philosopher's 
stone at the flames of Hecla.” 

“ Very good,” replied Le Blond— 


« but let me ask a single question. Is 
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it necessary that Mademoiselle de 
Fano should assist at the pulverising.”’ 

« Nonsense!” : 

«’Tis no nonsense, sir,” cried Le 
Blond—* I tell you, you have carried 
off the lady I adore! and by the 
heavens above” —— 

“TI carried her off—why should I 
do such folly ? Iam married already 
to one of the Fays of Caucasus. But 
to business—your fortune is now made 
—enjoy it wisely, and forget how you 
acquired it. One word of tittle tattle, 
and you die—a bird shall carry it, 
though you whisper it to the priest ; 
the sword shall find you though you 
are bending at the altar. You under- 
stand me?” 

“And Jacqueline?” enquired Le 
Blond. 
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“Is here. Have patience, and ac- 
cept the invitation that will be sent to 
you to-day, .Farewell. Be silent and 
happy-’- Abubeker disappeared. 

About noon, somebody enquired. for 
Monsieur de Laure, and a stately-man- 
nered gentleman came into the room, 
where our hero had long been expect- 
ing something to take place, and pre- 
sented an invitation to him te dine 
with the Archbishop of Alby. The 
invitation was accepted in mute admi- 
ration at the talents of the Chaldean ; 
and even the court of an archbishop 
presented no difficulties to Le Blond, 
who, having been a duke so long, 
though only in a dream, enacted no- 
thing so naturally as the bearing of a 
grandee. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


When his Grace’s carriage, which 
out of compliment had been sent for 
him, had deposited him in the court- 
yard of the palace, he was conducted 
by several attendants into the episco- 
pal gardens. The Archbishop, who 
was walking there, ettended by a num- 
ber of gentlemen, received him cour- 
teously, and presented him to the 
others as the new proprietor of De 
Laure. All expressed regret at the 
sudden and unavoidable absence of his 
friend Monsieur Valerien des Anges. 

“ We must get better acquainted,” 
said a noble-looking old gentleman, a 
little lame of one leg, ‘‘ for we are now 
neighbours inthe country. I am Ge- 
neral de Fano, and my daughter tells 
me she had the pleasure of knowing 
you in Namur.” 

Le Blond grew red as searlet, and 
then pale. 

The General observed his confusion 
with a sly laugh. 

“Give me your arm, De Laure,” 
he said, familiarly, “‘ and I'll present 
youto her, She is yonder in the ar- 
bour, and knows already you are 
here.” 

Le Blond quivered with emotion. 

“ Ah, General,” he said, * I wish 
my friend Valerien des Anges, since 


he has told you so much, had told you 
all—that my heart—my soul” 

** Well, man, he fas told me alt 
about it, and I hope he told you in re- 
turn, that sinee you are recommended 
to me by those whem I consider it an 
honour to obey, I feel myself proud to 
own you as my son. Come, she ex- 
pects us—gently, gently, man; you 
forget my damaged knee. Well, then, 
run on, for these things are better said 
in private.” 

Why should we say more? That 
Le Blond was presented to the Arch- 
bishop’s guests as the bridegroom of 
Jacqueline—that in company with the 
General and his daughter he took pos- 
session of his new estate; that the 
marriage was splendid, and that the 
finest of it all was the tear that glit- 
tered in Jacqueline’s eyes, as she fell 
upon his neck when the ceremony was 
over, and they were left for one mo- 
ment by themselves, and whispered in 
the well known tones of other days 
“To amo—Io amo!” He cast him- 
self at her feet. ‘“ Egli ama!" she 
exclaimed, as she raised him; and 
then, flinging themselves into each 
other’s arms, they whispered, “ Noi 
amamo! noi amamol—we love! we 
love !” 
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Jol Vn, ) , CHRISTOPHER IN HIS CAVE. 


‘¢ One of those heavenly days that 
eannot die!” So saith Wordsworth, 
while “ his heart rejoiced in nature’s 
joy,” as saith Burns—and in these few 
syllables you feel how happy at the 
time were both poets. But not hap- 
pier than you and we have often been 
and are now, though poets we may 
not be truly called, except according 
to the sense in which all human beings 
are poets who love dearly their mother 
earth. And are you sure you under- 
stand the feeling in Wordsworth’s 
beautiful line? Is it that the day 
itself is too divine to die, and that the 
sun will never bring himself to set on 
it; or that the memory of it must 
needs be immortal ? 

Alas! how many heavenly days 
‘¢ seeming immortal in their depth of 
rest” have died and been forgotten! 
Treacherous and ungrateful is our 
memory even of bliss that overflowed 
our being as light our habitation. Our 
spirit’s deepest intercommunion with 
nature has no place in her records— 
blanks are there that oughttohave been 
painted with imperishable imagery, 
and steeped in sentiment fresh as the 
morning on life’s golden hills. Yet 
there is mercy in this dispensation— 
for who can bear to behold the light 
of bliss re-arising from the past on the 
ghastlier gloom of present misery? 
The phantoms that will not come when 
we call on them to comfort us, are too 
often at our side when in our anguish 
we could almost pray that they might 
be reburied in oblivion. Such haunt- 
ings as these are not as if they were 
visionary—they come and go like 
forms and shapes still embued with 
life. Shall we vainly stretch out our 
arms to embrace and hold them fast, 
or as vainly seek to entrench ourselves 
by thoughts of this world against their 
visitation? The soul in its sickness 
knows not whether it be the duty of 
love to resign itself to indifference or 
to despair. Shall it enjoy life, they 
being dead! Shall the survivors, for 
yet a little while, walk in other com- 
panionship out into the day, and let 
the sunbeams settle on their heads as 
they used to do, or cover them with 
dust and ashes, and show to those in 
heaven that love for them is now to be 
expressed by remorse and penitence! 


Christopher in his Cave! and he 
makes, we assure you, a very pretty 
hermit. Our beard is not so long as that 
goat's hanging on the cliff. In Chris. 
tian countries, Recluses shave, and 
are attentive to their toilet. We even 
wear not spectacles, for we have come 
to enjoy the haze our decaying eye. 
sight gives to all objects in nature, nor 
envy yours, but bless it, that sees them 
for ever effulgent. World-sick? Yea, 
streets are not the channels of the 
streams we love, whose flowings are 
in the soul. Earth-sick? Nay—filial 
shall we be to the last-—and bless her 
as she takes us back into her bosom, 
Life-sick ? Oh! say it not—for God 
is good—and grief gracious; and sor- 
row consecrates the path of fading and 
faded flowers—yet some among them, 
O wo! and bliss is me! brighter so 
help us heaven than ever—that leadeth 
to the grave. 

And where is our Cave? Hush— 
for we must not “ prate of its where- 
abouts’’—were we to do so, it would 
dissolve. But this much we may re- 
veal—it isin the Highlands. Thatis 
a wide word, and will not break the 
spell. The interior is cool in these 
the Dog-days—nor would it be other- 
wise if Sirius himself were panting at 
its mouth. Yet perfectly dry—though 
one wonders how without moisture of 
some kind or other the moss roof and 
walls, in their infinite varieties of co- 
louring, can be so freshly beautiful. 
*Tis but some four paces wide—some 
six long—and the key-stone of the 
arch little higher than our heads—the 
roof at no place beyond touch of the 
long nail or claw on our middle finger. 
In a niche facing the light we are re- 
posing on a couch covered with the 
furs of fox, wild-cat, and otter—a 
root-wreathed table, with slate-slab 
fair as any marble, we ever and anon 
—leaning on our elbow—keep writing 
away at—as now—soliloquizing penne 
susurru—of which the whole wide 
world will be listening delighted, in a 
week or so—for sound travels slowly 
through such a solitude—to the echo. 
Friend of our soul! would thou wert 
here—for the first time in thy life to 
hear silence. 

What! you are eyeing that other 
table in shadow. That brightest of 
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crystal would seem empty to an inex- 
perienced eye—to yours full to the 
stopper—of Glenlivet. They who 
placed it there were far from supposing 
that we were likely to imbibe the dimi- 
dium of a gallon—but ’tis an old sa- 
ving superstition of the mountains that 
to place before a solitary man a vessel 
in which spirits are, yet fill it not, is 
fatal. Ay—wheaten bread of whitest 
grain—though grown in the regions 
of heather. No need of the Po for 
Parmesan. ‘The meadows here over- 
flow with milk as with honey. Field- 
strawberries redden the rocks—and 
these basket-fulls by fairy hands were 
gathered, ere a dew-drop had of itself 
evanished—though ’tis a wonder, even 
to ourselves, where can have grown 
those glorious grapes, pale and purple, 
in piled-up clusters—all for Chris- 
topher in his Cave—the Sardanapalus 


that he is—yet abstemious as that old 


Roman at his Turnip Feast. 

A Library, too, we declare—and 
well-selected—for there is the face of 
Maga—these six vols. are manifestly 
Moxon’s edition of Wordsworth— 
there is no mistaking Pickering’s 
Shakspeare by Campbell—and here, 
on the table before us, Milton, a 


mighty mass of ore from the gold 


mines, and beside him an ALBUM. 
In their own handwriting page after 
page of poetry by the great poets and 
the good! Creations of the pencil too 
—landscapes belonging to all the 
loveliest lands on earth and the most 
magnificent —by amateurs who are 
artists indeed—and by famous artists 
proud to leave some relic of their 
genius in the Book of Beauty, laid 
here by Beauty’s hands, to charm in 
his solitude an old man’s eyes! 

And what volume is this, annual- 
like in its primrose-coloured boards, 
if boards they be, so delicate in their 
seeming, and with lily-leaves that look 
as if they were fragrant—and fragrant 
must they be, if ever breathed over 
have they been by the lips of her who 
placed them for the perusal of Christo- 
pher in his Cave. *“ Porms or Many 
Years by Richard Monkton Milnes ;” 
the name is not infamiliar, nor yet is 
itfamiliar to our ear—thirty years ago 
and upwards we heard a man of the 
tame of Milnes speak in Parliament 
it surpassing style—this may not be 
the same—no—no—for he, if extant, 
must be as ancient as ourselves—and 
Poetry may flow into—but not out of 

VOL, XLIV, NO. CCLXXIV, 
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the heart of one-who is half-way-down 
the hill of life. “Tis his son!” Ha! 
what voice gave tliat whisper? : Wast 
thine, thou restless wren, that fifty 
times at least within these two or three 
hours we have been sitting here, hast 
been borne leaf-like out and in our 
Cave, and only now been perceived 
by us to have all the while been occu- 
pied—in bringing food to a voracious 
nestful that will soon exchange the 
twilight of this cave for that of the 
umbrage of the many-gladed woods ? 

Time was we pounced on a book the 
instant we saw it on the board, like 
osprey on fish showing its back upon 
the billow—vwith a clutch as sure, and 
maw as ravenous—shrieking over it as 
we tore it piece-meal. In our sacred 
hunger no bones of a book made we 
then—we swallowed it guts and all— 
and, lighter from the repast, upsoared 
in circles, and then shot straight as an 
arrow, “to prey in distant isles.” 
Now we leisurely alight beside it, like 
an old sick sea-eagle as we are, and 
mumble at a leaf or two as if with 
our teeth we had lost our appetite, and 
our stomach were in sympathy with 
our gums. Often do we crawl away 
from our quarry without tasting it— 
without so much as knowing whether 
it be fish, flesh, or fowl—and keep 
sitting disconsolately for hours toge- 
ther on a stone or stump like a mere 
bunch of feathers. O Audubon! no 
more shalt thou behold Us—a Speck 
in the Sun—no more shalt thou hear 
Us—a Cry in the Cloud. 

«“ Poems of Many Years!” ’Tis 
something to lie here—be assured, O 
Volume ! for the Lady whom all those 
mountains love is herself a poet—and 
no book that is not poetry would she 
place for chance of perusal by Chris- 
topher in his Cave. The still study— 
the busy parlour—the bedchamber 
serene—the mirthful drawingroom— 
are one and all fit places for the peru- 
sal of poetry ; but fitter the wood, the 
grove, the glen—fittest—and already 
we begin to feel the inspiration—such 
a Cave as this—in the heart of inland 
peace—yet visited—if we mistake not 
—by the voice of the sea. 

Let us hold converse, then, with 
this brother in the spirit, whom we 
may never see in the flesh—and let 
this pretty pen of ours, plucked from 
a stockdove’s wing, and nibbed by 
Genevieve, cease its prattling, while 
we recite to ourselves—ad aperturam 


§ 
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libri—one lay to test the worth of all 
—to assure Christopher in his Cave 
whether Mr Milnes be or be not a 
Poet. 


THE WORTH OF MOURS, 


‘* Believe not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of Hours as they go by: 


‘¢ For every man’s weak self, alas ! 
Makes him to see them, while they pass 


eno 

that had we ever so many hearts we 
could give them all away among the 
virgin apparitions. 

Or, if this simile do not satisfy, let 
us tell you that we like to look at a 
Volume as at a Valley—discerning 
not one feature of the scene distinctly, 
but feeling its spirit as surely as if we 
distinctly discerned them all—so that, 
when our dreamy eyes come to settle 
down upon it, every object occupies 
the very place we expected to find it 


ugh to love, yet nothing doubting : 
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Find a dear familiar face 
In each hour of Long-ago. 


Follow yon majestic train 
Down the slopes of old renown, 
Knightly forms without disdain, 
Sainted heads without a frown ; 
Emperors of thought and hand 
Congregate, a glorious show, 
Met from every age and land 

In the plains of Long-ago. 


“ As the heart of childhood brings 
Something of eternal joy, 

From its own unsounded springs, 
Such as life can scarce destroy ; 

So, remindful of the prime 

Spirits, wandering to and fro, 

Rest upon the resting time 

In the peace of Long-ago. 


“ Youthful Hope’s religious fire, 
When it burns no longer, leaves 
Ashes of impure Desire 

On the altars it deceives ; 

But the light that fills the Past 
Sheds a still diviner glow, 

Ever farther it is cast 

O’er the scenes of Long-ago. 


“Many a growth of pain and care, 
Cumbering afl the present hour, 
Yields, when once transplanted there, 
Healthy fruit or pleasant flower ; 
Thoughts that hardly flourish here, 
Feelings long have ceased to blow, 
Breathe a native atmosphere 

Inthe world of Long-ago. 


‘On that deep-retiring shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie, 
Where the passion-waves of yore 
Fiercely beat and mounted high: 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 
Lose the bitter taste of wo; 
Nothing’s altogether ill 

In the griefs of Long-ago. 


“ Tombs where lonely love repines, 
Ghastly tenements of tears, 

Wear the look of happy shrines 
Thro’ the golden mist of years : 
Death, to those who trust in good, 
Vindicates his hardest blow ; 

Oh! we would not, if we could, 
Wake the sleep of Long-ago ! 


“ Tho’ the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul where life is strong, 
Tho’ for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and overlong,— 

Still the weight will find a leaven, 
Still the spoiler’s hand is slow, 

While the Future has its Heaven, 
And the Past its Long-ago.” 


A green oldage isthe most loving sea- 
son of life, for almost all other passions 
are then dead or dying, or the mind, no 
more at the mercy of a troubled heart, 
compares the little pleasure their gra« 
tification can ever yield now with what 
it could at any time long ago, and lets 
them rest. Envy is the worst dis. 
turber or embitterer of man’s declining 
years—but it doesnot deserve the name 
of apassion—and is a disease, not of the 
poor in spirit—for they are blessed— 
but of the mean, and then they indeed 
arecursed. Forour own parts we knew 
Envy but as we have studied it in others 
—and never felt it except towards the 
wise and good—and then ’twas a long- 
ing desire to be like them, painful only 
when our hearts almost died within us 
to think that might never be, and that 
all our loftiest aspirations were in 
vain! Our envy of Genius is ofa na- 
ture so noble that it knows no happi- 
ness like that of guarding from mildew 
the laurels on the brows of the Muses’ 
Sons. What a dear kind soulof a critic 
isold Christopher North! Watering 
the flowers of poetry, and removing 
the weeds that might choke them— 
letting in the sunshine upon them and 
fencing them from the blast; pro 
claiming where the gardens grow, and 
leading boys and virgins into the plea- 


. sant alleys—teaching hearts to love 


and eyes to see their beauty, and clas- 
sifying, by the attributes it has pleased 
nature to bestow on the various orders, 
the plants of Paradise—this is our 
occupation—and the happiness of wit- 
nessing them all growing in the light 
of admiration is our reward. How 
many will be induced to read this 
volume by the specimens now selected 
by us in our Cave! How harmo- 
niously they combine—rather select- 
ing themselves—offering themselves 
to us by force of fine affinities—fami- 
lies of kindred emotions that come 
— of their own accord to our 
eet. 


THE FLIGHT OF YOUTHs 


‘¢ No, tho’ all the winds that lie 

In the circle of the sky 

Trace him out and pray and moar, 
Each in its most plaintive tone,— 

No, tho’ Earth be split with sighs, 

And all the Kings that reign 

Over Nature’s mysteries 

Be our faithfullest allies, 

All—all is vain: ; 
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They may follow on his track, 
But He never will come back, 
Never again ! 


** Youth is gone away, 

Cruel cruel Youth, 

Full of gentleness and ruth 

Did we think him all his stay ; 
How had he the heart to wreak 
Such a wo on us so weak, 

He that was so tender-meek ? 
How could he be made to learn 
To find pleasure in our pain ? 
Could he leave us, to return 
Never again ! 


** Bow your heads very low, 
Solemn-measured be your paces, 
Gathered up in grief your faces, 
Sing sad music as ye go; 

In disordered handfuls strew 
Strips of cypress, sprigs of rue ; 
In your hands be borne the bloom, 
Whose long petals once and only 
Look from their pale-leavéd tomb 
In the darkness lonely ; 

Let the nightshade’s beaded coral 
Fall in melancholy moral 

Your wan brows around, 

While in very scorn ye fling 

The amaranth upon the ground 
As an unbelievéd thing ; 

What care we for its fair tale 

Of beauties that can never fail, 
Glories that can never wane ? 
No such blooms are on the track 
He has past, who will come back 
Never again ! 


** Alas, we know not how he went, 
We knew not he was going, 
For had our tears‘once found a vent, 


We had stayed him with their flowing. 


It was as an earthquake, when 
We awoke and found him gone, 
We were miserable men, 

We were hopeless, every one! 
Yes, he must have gone away 

In his guise of every day, 

In his common dress, the same 
Perfect face and perfect frame ; 
For in feature, for in limb, 

Who could be compared to him ? 
Firm his step, as one who knows 
He is free, where’er he goes, 
And withal as light of spring 

At the arrow from the string ; 
His impassioned eye had got 
Fire which the sun has not ; 

Silk to feel, and gold to see, 

Fell his tresses full and free, 
Like the morning mists that glide 
Soft adown the mountain’s side ; 
Most delicious ‘twas to hear 
When his voice was trilling clear, 


As a silver-hearted bell, 

Or to follow its low swell, 

When, as dreamy winds that stray 
Fainting ’mid olian chords, 

Inner music seemed to play 
Symphony to all his words ; 

In his hand was poised a spear, 
Deftly poised, as to appear 
Resting of its proper will,— 

Thus a merry hunter still, 

And engarlanded with bay, 

Must our Youth have gone away, 
Tho’ we half remember now, 

He had borne some little while 
Something mournful in his smile— 
Something serious on his brow : 
Gentle Heart, perhaps he knew 
The cruel deed he was about to do! 
Now, between us all and Him 
There are rising mountains dim, 
Forests of uncounted trees, 

Spaces of unmeasured seas ; 
Think, with Him how gay of yore 
We made sunshine out of shade,— 
Think with Him how light we bore 
All the burden sorrow laid ; 

All went happily about Him,— 
How shall we toil on without Him ? 
How without his cheering eye 
Constant strength embreathing ever ? 
How without Him standing by 
Aiding every hard endeavour ? 
For when faintness or disease 

Had usurped upon our knees, 

If he deigned our lips to kiss 
With those living lips of his, 

We were lightened of our pain, 
We were up and hale again :— 
Now, without one blessing glance 
From his rose-lit countenance, 

We shall die, deserted men,— 
And not see him, even then ! 

We are cold, very cold,— 

All our blood is drying old, 

And a terrible heart-dearth 
Reigns for us in heaven and earth: 
Forth we stretch our chilly fingers 
In poor effort to attain 

Tepid embers, where still lingers 
Some preserving warmth, in vain. 
Oh! if Love, the Sister dear 

Of Youth that we have lost, 

Come not in swift pity here, 

Come not, with a host 

Of Affections, strong and kind, 

To hold up our sinking mind, 

If She will not, of her grace, 
Take her Brother’s holy place, 
And be to us, at least a part 

Of what he was, in Life and Heart, 
The faintness that is on our breath 
Can have no other end but Death.” 


We read these lines without fearing 
to let all their pathos fall upon our 
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spirits—for into its depths should that 
pathos sink, it will find there a repose 
it cannot disturb, or a trouble it can- 
not allay. The truths they tell have 
been so long familiar there, that we 
seem to hear but our own voice again 
giving utterance to thoughts that for 
many years have lain silent, but alive, 
in their cells—like slumberers awak- 
ened at midnight by solemn music, 
lifting up their heads for a while to 
listen, and then laying them down to 
relapse into the same dreams that had 
possessed their sleep. But ye who are 
still young—yet have begun to expe- 
rience how sad it is and mournful ex- 
ceedingly to regret, perhaps to weep 
over, the passing away and the past, 
because that something was that never 
more may be—ponder ye on the strain, 
and lay the moral, the religious lesson 
it teaches within your hearts. So 
may the sadness sanctify—and the 
Spirits that God sends to minister un- 
to us children of the dust, find you 
willing to be comforted, when Youth 
has left you, heedless if to despair— 
for Angel though he seem, he is not of 
heaven—but of heaven are they, and 
therefore immortal. 

Now receive into your hearts, O 
Youths !—undivided by any commen- 
tary of ours—these three strains po- 
tent in the peace they breathe—and 
verily, even in this noisy world the 
peaceful are the strong. The first, it 
is true, speaks of change, decay, and 
trouble—and the second is saddened 
by the melancholy which imagination 
often carries into the heart—but the 
third is elevating and ennobling—and 
the three, thus read as one, leave the 
spirit calm, and prepared to face the 
future in the confidence of love and 
truth. 


TO MY BROTHER. 


‘Six years, six cycles of dead hours, 

Six falls of leaves, six births of flowers, 

It is not that, you know full well, 

That makes my lab’ring bosom swell, 

‘Tis not the memory of lost Time, 

Since last I heard that matin chime, 

That brings to sense a sleeping sorrow, 

To bid this long-left scene good-morrow— 

It is the curse to feel as men, 

And be not now, as we were then, 

The snowy down on yonder hill 

Through thousand summers 
still,— 

Yon stream will ne’er to time surrender 

Its rapid path of diamond splendour,— 


glistens 
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Yon orb, but now who swept the East, 
With train of ruby and amethyst, 

Rides on, unweariedly as ever, 

O’er frowning rock, and glitt’ring river ; 
Those trees, I own, are somewhat higher, — 
The ivy round the village spire 

In fuller-clust’ring leaf has grown,— 
We cannot call that cot our own,— 

But what has changed in this sweet glen 
As we from what our hearts were then ? 
Say you, the glow of hope is bright, 
And if it be a meteor light, 

That hurtles through the thick’ning sky, 
*Tis wise to catch it ere it die? 

Tell you me, ’tis a joy to feel 

Our toil increase a fellow’s weal ? 

That, ’mid these fainting, fading, bowers, 
There linger still some am’ranth flowers, 
And honest will, and honest prayer, 

Will find them lurking every where ?— 
Say on, I can but add, Amen,— 

We are not now as we were then, 


‘* Oh, Brother! when I gaze upon 

These tombs of little blisses gone,— 

When, through the dense and steamy air, 

Which we with men are wont to share, 

A breeze of distant youth has stole 

In freshness on my fevered soul,— 

I feel like one who long has lain 

With madness gath’ring in his brain, 

And, bursting from the strong distress, 

Wakes to a terrible consciousness. 

Then blame you, that my pulse beat now, 

Blame you the agony on my brow ? 

There was, when fear was all a stranger, 

Ere knowledge showed the way to danger— 

When love was firm—when faith was sure, 

And head and heart alike secure ;— 

But now, . . . Remember you a flower 

Which we with care, from sun and 
shower,— 

It was our mother’s,—loved to guard, 

And how we joyed in our reward, 

When first we watcht its bloom appear, 

When it was old so many a year ; 

And how we heard, with tearful eye, 

The good old gardener’s prophecy,— 

For he was deep in nature’s lore,— 

That that bright plant would bloom no 
more ? 

The flowers fell off,—the stalk was ga- 
thered,— 

The root grew dry,—the lank leaves wi- 
thered,— 

And, sad to lose its only pride, 

The poor Agave sunk and died : 

Our one, our only bloom is gone, 

But, Brother, still we linger on. 


*¢ Between the cradle and the shroud, 

If chance, amid the pilgrim crowd, 

Though strange the time and strange the 
place, 

We light on some familiar face, 
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Onee loved and known, as friend knows Little of care or thought are wanted 
friend, To guard its beauty fresh and whole; 
In whom a thousand memories blend, But when the one empassioned age 
Which whilom slumbered dull and dim, Has full revealed the magic bloom, 
But rise in light and cling to him ; A wise and holy tutelage 
Though not a trait of old as wont, Alone can shun the open tomb. 
Though care has knit the ample front, 
And vice unstrung the well-toned frame, “¢ It is not Absence you should dread, — 
Still something, —something is the same. For Absence is the very air 
But if we ever hope to find In which, if sound at root, the head 
Some traces in that life-worn mind Shall wave most wonderful and fair ; 
Of its pure self, its simple being, With sympathies of joy and sorrow 
Such as it was, when, unforeseeing, Fed, as with morn and even dews, 
We thought that Nature’s laws would fail, Ideal colouring it may borrow 
Ere Sin could make its boldness quail ; Richer than ever earthly hues. 
Such as it was, ere sensuous things 
Had clipt the bird of Eden’s wings, ‘* But oft the plant, whose leaves unsere 
Ere stified groan and secret sigh Refresh the desert, hardly brooks 
Replaced the tear so soon brusht by,— The common-peopled atmosphere 
Tis vain,—alas, for human shame ! Of daily thoughts and words and looks; 
There nothing, nothing is the same. It trembles at the brushing wings 
Of many a careless fashion-fly, 
** O that the painter’s fav’rite scheme And strange suspicions aim their stings 
Were not alone a painter’s dream! To taint it as they wanton by, 
O that the Paradise he feigns, 
Where Innocence with Childhood reigns, ** Rare is the heart to bear a flower, 
And cherub forms and infant guise That must not wholly fall and fade, 
Inclose the heart divinely wise, Where alien feelings, hour by hour, 
Were not alone a Poet’s creed,— Spring up, beset, and overshade ; 
No symbol,—but a truth indeed ! Better, a child of care and toil, 
That all this circling life might close To glorify some needy spot, 
Its wearied course where first it rose, Than in a glad redundant soil 
And that our second life must be To pine neglected and forgot. 
A new, eternal, infancy, 
Keeping the bliss we lose as men, ‘* Yet when, at last, by human slight, 
To be for aye as we were then !” Or close of their permitted day, 
From the sweet world of life and light 
Such fine creations lapse away,— 
THE FRIENDSHIP FLOWER, Bury the relics that retain 
Sick odours of departed pride, — 
*¢ ‘When first the Friendship-flower is Hoard as ye will your memory’s gain, 
planted But let them perish where they died.” na 
Within the garden of your soul, P: 
we 
or 
FAMILIAR LOVE. 
su 
sp 
‘* We read together, reading the same book, fif 
Our heads bent forward in a half embrace, , mi 
So that each shade that either spirit took ye 
Was straight reflected in the other’s face ; a 
We read, not silent, nor aloud, but each pe 
Followed the eye that passed the page along, of 
With a low murmuring sound, that was not speech, re 
Yet with so much monotony, ‘ 
In its half slumbering harmony, a 
You might not call it song ; i 
More like abee, that in the noon rejoices, ' 
Than any customed mood of human voices. a 
“ Then if some wayward or disputed sense a 
Made cease awhile that music, and brought on o 
A strife of gracious-worded difference, * 
Too light to hurt our souls’ dear unison, b 
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We had experience of a blissful state, 

In which our powers of thought stood separate, 
Each, in its own high freedom, set apart, 

But both close folded in one loving heart ; 

So that we seemed, without conceit, to be 
Both one and two in our identity. 


‘* We prayed together, praying the same prayer, 
But each that prayed did seem to be alone, 

And saw the other in a golden air 

Poised far away, beneath a vacant throne, 
Becko’ning the kneeler to arise and sit 

Within the glory which encompast it : 

And when obeyed, the Vision stood beside, 

And led the way through the upper hyaline, 
Smiling in beauty tenfold glorified, 

Which, while on earth, had seemed enough divine, 
The beauty of the Spirit-Bride, 

Who guided the rapt Florentine. 


‘¢ The depth of human reason must become 
As deep as is the holy human heart, 

Ere aught in written phrases can impart 
The might and meaning of that ecstasy 

To those low souls, who hold the mystery 
Of the unseen universe for dark and dumb. 


** But we were mortal still, and when again 
We raised onr bended knees, I do not say - 


That our descending spirits felt no pain 

To meet the dimness of an earthly day ; 

Yet not as those disheartened, and the more 
Debased, the higher that they rose before, 
But, from the exaltation of that hour, 

Out of God’s choicest treasury, bringing down 
New virtue to sustain all ill_new power 

To braid Life’s thorns into a regal crown, 

We past into the outer world, to prove 

The strength miraculous of united Love.” 


Strange that with all our love of 
nature, and of art, we never were a 
Painter. True that in boyhood we 
were no contemptible hand at a Lion 
or a Tiger—and sketches by us of 
' such eats springing or preparing to 
spring in keelavine, dashed off some 
fifty or sixty years ago, might well 
make Edwin Landseer stare. Even 
yet we are a sort of Salvator Rosa at 
a savage scene, and our black-lead 
pencil heaps up confused shatterings 
of rocks, and flings a mountainous 
region into convulsions, as if an earth- 
quake heaved, in away thatis no canny, 
making people shudder as if something 
had gone wrong with this planet of 
ours, and creation were falling back 
into chaos. But we love scenes of 
beautiful repose too profoundly ever 
to dream of “ transferring them to 
canvass.” Such employment would 
be felt by us to be desecration— 


though we look with delight on the 
work when done by others—the pic. 
ture without the process—the pro- 
duct of genius, without thought of its 


mortal instruments. We work in 
words, and words are, in good truth, 
images, feelings, thoughts; and of 
these the outer world as well as 
the inner is composed, let materialists 
say what they will. Prose is poetry— 
we have proved that to the satisfaction 
of all mankind. Look! we beseech 
you—how the little Loch seems to rise 
up with its tall heronry—a central isle 
—and all its sylvan braes, till it lies 
almost on a level with the floor of our 
Cave, from which in three minutes we 
could hobble on our crutch down the 
inclining greensward to the Bay of 
Waterlilies, and in that canoe be afloat 
among the Swans. All birches—not 
any other kind of tree—except the 
pines, on whose tops the large nests re. 
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pose—and here and there a still bird 
standing as if asleep. 
for Roes! 

Why, we are absolutely writing an 
article, and to fill a sheet how pleasant 
to have recourse again to such a man 
Thus— 


What a place 


as Milnes! 





THE MEN OF OLD. 


** 1 know not that the men of old 

Were better than men now, 

Of heart more kind, of hand more bold, 
Of more ingenuous brow : 

I heed not those who pine for force 

A ghost of Time to raise, 

As if they thus could check the course 
Of these appointed days. 


*¢ Still is it true, and over true, 

That I delight to close 

This book of life self-wise and new, 
And let my thoughts repose 

On all that humble happiness, 

The world has since foregone,— 
The daylight of contentedness 

That on those faces shone ! 

With rights, tho’ not too closely scanned, 
Enjoyed, as far as known,— 

With will by no reverse unmanned,— 
With pulse of even tone,— 

They from to-day and from to-night 
Expected nothing more, 

Than yesterday and yesternight 

Had proffered them before. 


** To them was life a simple art 

Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man took his part, 
A race where all must run; 

A battle whose great scheme and scope 
They little cared to know, 

Content, as men at arms, to cope 

Each with his fronting foe. 


** Man now his Virtue’s diacem 

Puts on and proudly wears, 

Great thoughts, great feelings, came to 
them, 

Like instincts, unawares : 

Blending their souls’ sublimest needs 

With tasks of every day, 

They went about their gravest deeds, 

As noble boys at play. — 


** And what if Nature’s fearful wound 

They did not probe and bare, 

For that their spirits never swooned 

To watch the misery there,— 

For that their love but flowed more 
fast, 

Their charities more free, 

Not conscious what mere 
cast 

Into the%evil sea. 


drops they 
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‘* A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet, 

It is the distant and the dim 

That we are sick to greet: 

For flowers that grow our hands beneath 
We struggle and aspire,— 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 
The air of fresh Desire. 


‘¢ But, Brothers, who up Reason’s hill 
Advance with hopeful cheer,— 

O! loiter not, those heights are chill, 
As chill as they are clear ; 

And still restrain your haughty gaze, 
The loftier that ye go, 

Remembering distance leaves a haze 
On all that lies below.” 


Think not that we should have 
wearied of our own company in this 
Cave, had we been without a mate- 
rial book. In our mind is a library 
of other substance—and we are al- 
ways in a state of clairvoyance. We 
have been reading Milnes now with 
the palm of our hand—but that is 
merely because the volume happens 
to be on the table—we see through 
Shakspeare, and Milton, and Spenser, 
and Wordsworth, in the niche yon- 
der—nor need they be there—for 
with shut eyes we can read in to our- 
selves the Paradise Lost, and the Ex- 
cursion, and the Fairy Queen, and the 
Tempest, in editions out of print, and 
that we never saw—what think you 
of that, Dupotet? Doctors Elliot- 
son and Lardner, pray hold your peace. 

We tie our black silk neckerchief 
round our eyes—till we are as blind 
as a mole, a bat, or as an impostor— 
turn you up “ Poems of many Years” 
—correct us if we err in a single syl- 
lable—and hearken to Christopher in 
his Cave—spiritually not animally 
magnetized—reading the “ Lay of 
the Humble”—with his thumb! 





THE LAY OF THE HUMBLE. 


** T have no comeliness of frame, 

No pleasant range of feature ; 

I’am feeble, as when first I came 

To earth, a weeping creature ; 

My voice is low whene’er I speak, 
And singing faint my song ; 

But though thus cast among the weak, 
I envy not the strong. 


‘* The trivial part in life I play 
Can have so light a bearing 

On other men, who, night or day, 
For me are never caring ; 
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That, though I find not much to bless, 
Nor food for exaltation, 

I know that I am tempted less, — 

And that is consolation. 


“The beautiful! the noble blood ! 
[shrink as they pass by,— 

Such power for evil or for good 

Js flashing from each eye ; 

They are indeed the stewards of Heaven, 
High-headed and strong-handed : 

From those, to whom so much is given, 
How much may be demanded ! 


“Tis true, I am hard buffeted, 

Though few can be my foes, 

Harsh words fall heavy on my head, 
And unresisted blows ; 

But then I think, ‘ had I been born,— 
Hot spirit—sturdy frame— 

And passion prompt to follow scorn, 
I might have done the same.’ 


“ To me men are for what they are, 
They wear no masks with me ; 

I never sicken’d at the jar 
Ofill-tuned flattery ; 

I never mourned affections lent 

In folly or in blindness ; 

The kindness that on me is spent 

Is pure, unasking, kindness. 


“ And most of all, I never felt 

The agonizing sense 

Of seeing love from passion melt 

Into indifference ; 

The fearful shame, that day by day 

Burns onward, still to burn, 

To’ have thrown your precious heart away, 
And met this black return. 


“T almost fancy that the more 
Iam cast out from men, 

Nature has made me of her store 
A worthier denizen ; 

As if it pleased her to caress 

A plant grown up so wild, 

As if the being parentless 

Made me the more her child. 


“ Athwart my face when blushes pass 
To be so poor and weak, 

I fall unto the dewy grass, 

And cool my fevered cheek ; 

And hear a music strangely made, 
That you have never heard, 

A sprite in every rustling blade, 

That sings like any bird. 


“My dreams are dreams of pleasantness,— 
But yet 1 always run, 

As to a father’s morning kiss, 

When rises the round sun ; 

I See the flowers on stalk and stem, 

Light shrubs, and poplars tall, 
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Enjoy the breeze,—I rock with them, 
We’ are merry brothers all. 


**¢ Tdo remember well, when first 

I saw the great blue sea,— 

It was no stranger-face, that burst 

In terror upon me; 

My heart began, from the first glance, 
His solemn pulse to follow, 

I danced with every billow’s dance, 
And shouted to their hollo. 


‘* The Lamb that at it’s mother’s side 
Reclines, a tremulous thing, 

The Robin in cold winter-tide, 

The Linnet in the Spring, 

All seem to be of kin to me, 

And love my slender hand,— 

For we are bound, by God's decree, 
In one defensive band, 


‘¢ And children, who the worldly mind 
And ways have not put on, 

Are ever glad in me to find 

A blithe companion : 

And when for play they leave their homes, 
Left to their own sweet glee, 

They hear my step, and cry, ‘ He comes, 
Our little friend, —’tis he.’ 


‘¢ Have you been out some starry night, 
And found it joy to bend 

Your eyes to one particular light, 

Till it became a friend ? 

And then, so loved that gliste’ning spot, 
That, whether it were far 

Or more or less, it mattered not,— 

It still was your own star. 


** Thus, and thus only, can you know, 
How I, even scorned I, 

Can live in love, tho’ set so low, 
And’ my ladie-love so high ; 

Thus learn, that on this varied ball, 
Whate’er can breathe and move, 

The meanest, lornest, thing of all— 
Still owns its right to love. 


*¢ With no fair round of household cares 
Will my lone hearth be blest, 

Nor can the snow of my old hairs 

Fall on a loving breast ; 

No darling pledge of spousal faith 

Shall I be found possessing, 

To whom a blessing with my breath 
Would be a double blessing : 


‘** But yet my love with sweets is rife, 
With happiness it teems, 

It beautifies my waking life, 

And waits upon my dreams ; 

A shape that floats upon the night, 
Like foam upon the sea,— 

A voice of Seraphim,—a light 

Of present Deity ! 
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I hide me in the dark arcade, 
When she walks forth alone,— 
I feast upon her hair’s rich braid— 
Her half-unclasped zone : 
I watch the flittings of her dress, 
The bending boughs between,— 
I trace her footstep’s faery press 
On’ the scarcely ruffled green. 


** Oh deep delight! the frail guitar 
Trembles beneath her hand, 

She sings a song she brought from far, 
I cannot understand ; 

Her voice is always as from heaven, 
But yet I seem to hear 

Its music best, when thus ’tis given 
All music to my ear. 


*¢ She’ has turned her tender eyes around 
And seen me crouching there, 

And smiles, just as that last full sound 

Is fainting on the air ; 

And now, I can go forth so proud, 

And raise my head so tall— 

My heart within me beats so loud, 

And musical withal :— 


*¢ And there is summer all the while, 
Mid-winter though it be,— 

How should the universe not smile, 
When she has smiled on me ? 

For though that smile can nothing more 
Than merest pity prove, 

Yet pity, it was sung of yore, 

Is not so far from love. 


‘¢ From what a crowd of lovers’ woes, 
My weakness is exempt ! 

How far more fortunate than those 
Who mark me for contempt ! 

No fear of rival happiness 

My fervent glory smothers, 

The zephyr fans me none the less 
That it is bland to others. 


‘¢ Thus without share in coin or land, 
But well content to hold 

The wealth of Nature in my hand, 
One flail of virgin gold— 

My Love above me like a sun— 

My own bright thoughts my wings— 
Thro’ life I trust to flutter on, ; 
As gay as aught that sings. 


*¢ One hour I own I dread—to die 

Alone and unbefriended— 

No soothing voice, no tearful eye— 

But that must soon be ended ; 

And then I shall receive my part 

Of everlasting treasure, 

In that just world where each man’s heart 
Will be his only measure.” 


Worthy of ArcHavs himself— 


whose “ Srexton’s DavuGHTER’’—so 
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pure and so profound—has sunk and 
is sinking into how many thoughtfyl 
souls—how many loving hearts ! 
And now for lunch. Virgin honey 
—we protest—clear as amber—but 
embalming no bees, for ’twas sliced off 
without injury to the wings of a single 
worker. The first of the season we 
have seen—a composite of the essence 
of heather and of clover—in which 
the flavour of the clover must prevail— 
for the mountains are not yet empur. 
pled. Such honey, such butter, and 
such oat-cake make a delicious bite— 
and how the taste improves on the 
palate, qualified with a smack of the 
Glenlivet! Most considerate of hea. 
ven’s creatures! Genevieve has left 
on the salver a silver thimble—but a 
little too wide for her delicatest fore. 
finger—and ever and anon from it we 
shall quaff the mountain-dew as Oberon 
may be supposed to lay his lips to the 
fox-glove bell, impatient for “ his 
morning.” Ignoramuses gulp Glen. 
livet from quechs—the Cognoscenti 
sipitfrom thimbles—thus—thus—thus 
* health—happiness—and a husband 
to Victoria, our gracious Queen!” 
And now we shall be communica- 
tive, and whisper into your ear a secret 
about Christopher in his Cave. Twen- 
ty years ago the Lord of the Castle 
died—the Lady did not long survive 
him—and till within a few summers 
it stood silent as their tomb. The 
sons and daughters were absent long 
and distant far from their hereditary 
home, and the heart of the Highlands 
sighed for the return of the brave and 
the beautiful. From Eastern climes 
the Chief returned at last—in the 
prime of manhood—rich and honoured 
—for he had the gift of tongues, and 
genius, and a commanding intellect, 
and his wisdom imposed peace on the 
native princes. The younger brother 
had entered into the naval service— 
fought at Algiers—and on voyage of 
discovery circumnavigated the globe. 
Here for a while he has cast anchor— 
ready at any hour to slip his cable— 
and go to sea. The youngest is in 
orders—and has come to the Castle 


for a month “ from the beautiful fields ° 


of England,” and brought his bride. 
And thou—the beloved of thy Father's 
friend, and of thy Mother’s—love- 
liest of Christian ladies—what name 
so blessed as thine among the moul- 
tains—in hall, in hut, in shieling 
— ‘mine own dear Genevieve!” 
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Thou art betrothed,—and even now 
thy stately lover is by thy side. 
But in its happiness thy heart is 
kind to the old man who kissed thine 
eyes the day thy father was buried, 
and told thee that Heaven would hush 
thy sobs and dry thy tears. She it 
was who furnished for the Hermit this 
his Cave—and led him into its twi- 
light—and sat by him in this niche for 
an hour and more, with her hand in 
his—and left him here to his medita- 
tions—gliding away, and turning ere 
she reached the woods, to wave him 
so many short and cheerful farewells! 

Andwhere are her brothers and their 
friends ? On the Great Loch—or by the 
River—or in the Forest. The late 
Floods have brought up the salmon 
from the sea—and we heard from our 
turret, soon after midnight, the red 
deer belling among: the cliffs. 

’'Twas feared the family would fall 
into decay—and they were widely 
scattered after their parents’ deaths. 
But the brother of the late chieftain 
was a faithful steward—and the for- 
tunes of the house were more than re- 
stored. The Prince is in his palace. 


Last night how beautiful the array in 


that illumined hall! There sat Gene- 
vieve at her harp—harmonious far 
beyondthe clarshech—and sung, while 
all was hush, lays of many lands, each 
to its own native music—but none— 
so spake her tearful or kindling eyes 
—so dear to the singer’s soul as the 
wild Gaelic airs breathed down by 
tradition from the olden time that 
first heard them in the wilderness, as 
from the voice of one exulting for a 
triumph, or of a weeper seeking by its 
own music to solace her grief! 

What other pretty book is this? 
“ The Seraphim, and other Poems, by 
Elizabeth Barnett, author of a Trans- 
lation of Prometheus Bound.” High 
adventure for a Lady—implying a 
knowledge of Hebrew—or if not—of 
Greek, No common mind displays 
itself in this Preface pregnant with 
lofty thoughts. Yet is her heart 
humble withal—and she wins her way 
into ours by these words—* I assume 
no power of art, except that power of 
love towards it, which has remained 
with me from my childhood until now. 
In the power of such a love, and in 
the event of my life being prolonged, 
I would fain hope to write hereafter 
better verses; but I never can feel 
More intensely than at this moment— 
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nor can it be needful that any should 
—the sublime uses of poetry, and the 
solemn responsibilities of the poet.” 

We have read much of the volume, 
and glanced it all through, not with- 
out certain regrets almost amounting 
to blame, but far more with love and 
admiration. In “ The Seraphim” there 
is poetry and piety—genius and devo- 
tion ; but the awful Idea of the Poem 
—the Crucifixion—is not sustained— 
and we almost wish it unwritten. 
The gifted writer says—“ I thought 
that, had /éschylus lived after the 
incarnation and crucifixion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, he might have 
turned, if not in moral and intellectual, 
yet in poetic faith, from the solitude 
of Caucasus to the deeper desertness 
of that crowded Jerusalem where none 
had any pity ; from the ‘ faded white 
flower’ of the Titanic brow, to the 
‘ withered grass’ of a Heart trampled 
on by its own beloved ; from the glo- 
rying of him who gloried that he 
could not die, to the sublimer meek- 
ness of the Taster of death for every 
man; from the taunt stung into being 
by the torment, to His more awful si- 
lence, when the agony stood dumb 
before the love! And I thought how, 
‘from the height of this great argu- 
ment,’ the scenery of the Prometheus 
would have dwarfed itself even in the 
eyes of its poet—how the fissures of 
his rocks and the innumerous smiles 
of his ocean would have closed and 
waned into blankness,—and his demi- 
god stood confest, so human a concep- 
tion as to fall below the aspiration of 
his own humanity. He would have 
turned from such to the rent rocks and 
darkened sun—rent and darkened by 
a sympathy thrilling through nature, 
but leaving man’s heart untouched— 
to the multitudes, whose victim was 
their Saviour—to the Victim, whose 
sustaining thought beneath an unex- 
ampled agony, was not the Titanic 
‘I can revenge,’ but the celestial ‘I 
can forgive!’” 

The poems that follow are on subjects 
within the compass of her powers— 
thereis beauty in them all—and some of 
them,we think, are altogether beautiful. 
From the ‘ Poet’s Vow,” “ The Ro- 
mauntof Margaret,” “ Isobel’s Child,” 
compositions of considerable length, 
might be selected passages of deep 
pathos—especially from the last, in 
which the workings of a mother’s 
love through all the phases of fear, 
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and hope, and despair, and heavenly 
consolation, are given with extraordi- 
nary power, while there is an original- 
ity in the whole cast and conception 
of the strain that beyond all dispute 
proves the possession of genius. But 
they are all disfigured by much imper- 
fect and some bad writing—and the 
fair author is too often seen struggling 
in vain to give due expression to the 
feelings that beset her, and entangled 
in a web of words. “I would fain 
hope to write hereafter better verses” 
—and we do not fear that her hopes 
will not be fulfilled—for she hath 
that within which passeth show,” but 
will, we predict, some day shine forth 
with conspicuous splendour. 

Some of the shorter compositions 
are almost all we could desire—and 
let us murmur some of them to our- 
selves in our Cave. 


MY DOVEs. 


** My little doves have left a nest 
Upon an Indian tree, 

Whose leaves fantastic take their rest 
Or motion from the sea : 

For, ever there, the sea-winds go 

With sunlit paces, to and fro. 


*¢ The tropic flowers looked up to it, 
The tropic stars looked down : 
And there my little doves did sit, 
With feathers softly brown, 
And glittering eyes that showed their right 
To general Nature’s deep delight. 


** And God them taught, at every cloce 
Of water far, and wind 
And lifted leaf, to interpose 
Their chanting voices kind ; 
Interpreting that love must be 
The meaning of the earth and sea. 


‘¢ Fit ministers ! Of living loves, 
Their’s hath the calmest sound— 

Their living voice the likest moves 
To lifeless noises round— 

In such sweet monotone as clings 

To music of insensate things ! 


** My little doves were ta’en away 
From that glad nest of theirs, 

Across an ocean foaming aye, 
And tempest-clouded airs. 

My little doves !—who lately knew 

The sky and wave, by warmth and blue ! 


** And now within the city prison, 
In mist and chillness pent, 

With sudden upward look they listen 
For sounds of past content— 
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For lapse of water, swell of breeze, 
Or nut-fruit falling from the trees ! 


‘* The stir without the glow of passion— 
The triumph of the mart— 

The gold and silver’s dreary clashing 
With man’s metallic heart— 

The wheeled pomp, the pauper tread— 

These only sounds are heard instead, 


‘* ‘Yet still, as on my human hand 
Their fearless heads they lean, 

And almost seem to understand 
What human musings mean— 

( With such a plaintive gaze their eyne 

Are fastened upwardly to mine !) 


‘* Their chant is soft as on the nest, 
Beneath the suuny sky : 

For love that stirred it in their breast, 
Remains undyingly, 

And ‘neath the city’s shade, can keep 

The well of music clear and deep. 


** And love that keeps the music, fills 
With pastoral memories ! 
All echoings from out the hills, 
All droppings from the skies, 
All flowings from the wave and wind, 
Remembered in their chant I find. 


** So teach ye me the wisest part, 
My little doves! to move 

Along the city ways, with heart 
Assured by holy love, 

And vocal with such songs as own 

A fountain to the world unknown. 


‘* T’was hard to sing by Babel’s stream— 
More hard, in Babel’s street ! 

But if the soulless creatures deem 
Their music not unmeet 

For sunless walls—let us begin, 

Who wear immortal wings, within ! 


‘* To me, fair memories belong 
Of scenes that erst did bless ; 

For no regret—but present song, 
And lasting thankfulness— 

And very soon to break away, 

Like types, in purer things than they ! 


“* J will have hopes that cannot fade, 
For flowers the valley yields— 

I will have humble thoughts, instead 
Of silent, dewy fields ! 

My spirit and my God shall be 

My sea-ward hill, my boundless sea.” 


Unambitious verses these—and hap- 
ly the fair Elizabeth sets no great 
store by them—recurring in her day- 
dreams of fame to “ The Seraphim.’ 
But they will live in the memory of 
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many a gentle girl—and mothers will 
ask their daughters to recite them, 
that they may watch the workings of 
nature in the eyes loving innocence— 
and even fathers looking on and listen- 
ing— 

‘‘ May from their eyelids wipe the tear 

That sacred pity had engendered,” 


Surely Poetesses (is there such a 
word ?) are very happy, in spite of all 
the “natural sorrows, griefs, and 
pains,” to which their exquisitely 
sensitive being must be perpetually 
alive. Tighe suffered woman’s worst 
—wounded affections; nor was He- 
mans without a like affliction—but she 
who died first had a cheerful genius, 
and fancy led her heart into lands of 
enchantment,-where her human life 
was lulled in repose, and its woes 
must have often and long been for- 
gotten in the midst of visionary bliss. 
That other Sweetest Singer had child- 
ren round her knees, and sufficient 
happiness it must have been for her, 
in that long desertion, to see 
“ How like a new existence to her heart 
Uprose those living flowers beneath her 

eyes,” 

now flourishing, when she is gone, 
in the light of Heaven. Leetitia Lan- 
don—a name not to be merged—is a 
joyous spirit not unacquainted with 
grief—her genius was invigorated by 
duty—now it is guarded by love—and 
in good time—may gentler suns shine 
again on her laurelled head—return- 
ing to us from the “far countrie,” 
that may even now be inspiring into 
her startled imagination the beauty of 
“a New Song.” 

And our Elizabeth—she too is hap- 
py—though in her happiness she loveth 
to veil with a melancholy haze the 
brightness of her childhood—and of her 
maidenhood—but the clouds we raise 
we can ourselves dispel—and far away 
yet heyond the horizon are those that 
sg gather round the decline of her 

e. 


THE DESERTED GARDEN. 


“I mind me in the days departed, 

How often underneath the sun, 

With childish bounds I used to run 
To a garden long deserted. 


“ The beds and walks were vanished quite ; 
And wheresoe’er had fallen the spade, 
The greenest grasses Nature led, 

To sanctify her right. 
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* I called it my wilderness, 

For no one entered there but I. 

The sheep looked in, the grass t’ espy, 
And passed ne’ertheless. 


“ The trees were interwoven wild, 

And spread their boughs enough about 

To keep both sheep and shepherd out, 
But not a happy child. 


** Adventurous joy it was for me ! 

I crept beneath the boughs, and found 

A circle smooth of mossy ground 
Beneath a poplar tree. 


** Old garden rose-trees hedged it in— 
Bedropt with roses waxen-white, 
Well satisfied with dew and light, 

And careless to be seen. 


** Long years ago it might befall, 

When all the garden flowers were trim, 

The grave old gardener prided him 
On these the most of all ; 


** And Lady stately overmuch, 

Who moved with a silken noise, 

Blushed near them, dreaming of the voice 
That likened her to such! 


** And these to make a diadem, 
She may have often plucked and twined 5 
Half smiling as it came to mind, 

That few would look at them. 


“© Oh! little thought that Lady proud, 
A child would watch her fair white rose, 
When buried lay her whiter brows, 

And silk was changed for shroud !—. 


** Nor thought that gardener, full of scorns 
For men unlearn’d and simple phrase, 
A child would bring it all its praise, 

By creeping through the thorns: 


“ To me upon my low moss seat, 
Though never a dream the roses sent 
Of science or love’s compliment, 

I ween they smelt as sweet. 


“ Nor ever a grief was mine, to see 

The trace of human step departed— 

Because the garden was deserted, 
The blyther place for me ! 


‘¢ Friends, blame me not! a narrow ken 
Hath childhood ’twixt the sun and sward | 
We draw the moral afterward— 

We feel the gladness then ! 


‘* And gladdest hours for me did glide 
In silence at the rose-tree wall : 
A thrush made gladness musical 

Upon the other side, 
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“ Nor he nor I did e’er incline 

To mar or pluck the blossoms white— 

How should I know but that they might 
Lead lives as glad as mine ? 


‘¢ To make my hermit-home complete, 

I brought clear water from the spring 

Praised in its own low murmuring,— 
And cresses glossy wet. 


* And so, I thought my likeness grew 
( Without the melancholy tale) 
To gentle hermit of the dale, 

And Angelina too! 


* For oft I read within my nook 

Such minstrel stories! till the breeze 

Made sounds poetic in the trees,— 
And then I shut the book. 


“ If I shut this wherein I write, 

I hear no more the wind athwart 

Those trees !—nor feel that childish heart 
Delighting in delight ! 


** My childhood from my life is parted ; 
My footstep from the moss which drew 
Its fairy circle round: anew 

The garden is deserted ! 


** Another thrush may there rehearse 
The madrigals which sweetest are— 
No more for me !—myself afar 

Do sing a sadder verse !|— 


** Ahme! ah me! when erst I lay 
In that child’s-nest so greenly wrought, 
I laughed to myself and thought 

‘ The time will pass away !’ 


‘* T laughed still, and did not fear 

But that, whene’er was past away 

The childish time, some happier play 
My womanhood would cheer 


I knew the time would pass away— 
And yet beside the rose-tree wall, 
Dear God !—how seldom, if at all, 

I looked up to pray ! 


“ The time is past —and now that grows 
The cypress high among the trees, 
And I behold white sepulchres 

As well as the white rose— 


“ When wiser, meeker thoughts are given, 
And I have learnt to lift my face, 
Remembering earth’s greenest place 

The colour draws from heaven— 


‘* It something saith for earthly pain, 

But more for Heavenly promise free, 

That I who was, would shrink to be 
That happy child again.” 
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- © Has not love,” says Elizabeth ip 
her Preface, “ a deeper mystery than 
wisdom, and a more ineffable lustre 
than power? I believe it has. I yen. 
ture to believe those beautiful and of. 
ten-quoted words, ‘ God is Love,’ to 
be even less an expression of conde. 
scension towards the finite, than an as. 
sertion of essential dignity in Him, 
who is infinite.’ To illustrate that 
attribute she wrote “ The Seraphim,” 
But there is nothing in that poem go 
affecting as the following simple lines, 
They cannot be read without bring. 
ing to mind the sum of all consolation, 
“ Come unto me all ye who labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” 


THE SLEEP. 


‘* Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep— 
Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this— 

‘ He giveth His beloved, sleep ?’ 


‘* What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero’s heart, to be unmoved— 

The poet’s star-tuned harp, to sweep— 
The senate’s shout to patriot vows— 
The monarch’s crown, to light the brows? 
‘ He giveth His beloved, sleep.’ 


‘* What do we give to our beloved ? 
A little faith, all undisproved— 

A little dust, to overweep— 

And bitter memories, to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake! 
‘ He giveth His beloved, sleep.’ 


* ¢ Sleep soft beloved!’ we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away, 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep; 
But never doleful dream again 

Shall break the happy slumber, when 

‘ He giveth His beloved, sleep !’ 


‘* O earth, so full of dreary noises! 
O men, with wailing in your voices! 
O delved gold, the wailer’s heap ! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
God makes a silence through you all, 
And giveth His beloved, sleep ! 


‘* His dews drop muitely on the bill ; 
His cloud above it saileth still, 

Though on its slope men toil and reap! 
More softly than the dew is shed, 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 

* He giveth His beloved, sleep.’ 


“ Yea! men may wonder while they sean 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 
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In such a rest his heart to keep ; 

But angels say—and through the word 
I ween their blessed smile is heard— 

‘ He giveth His beloved, sleep !’ 


« For me my heart that erst did go 

Most like a tired child at a show, 

That sees through tears the jugglers leap, 
Would now its wearied vision close, 

Would childlike on His love repose, 

Who giveth His beloved, sleep ! 


“ And friends !-dear friends!—when it 
shall be 

That this low breath is gone from me, 

And round my bier ye come to weep— 

Let one, most loving of you all, 

Say, ‘ Not a tear must o’er her fall— 

‘He giveth His beloved, sleep !’” 


Cowper has found at last the best of 
biographers in Southey ; and Southey 
—should he see them—and surely he 
will—though we think he has some- 
where said that he seldom reads the 
verses of the day—will not withhold 
his praise from the affecting and beau- 
tiful lines on Cowper’s Grave. Had 
they been anonymous, we should have 
attributed them to Caroline Bowles. 


COWPER'S GRAVE. 


“ It is a place where poets crowned 
May feel the heart’s decaying—= 
It isa place where happy saints 
May weep amid their praying— 
Yet let the griefand humbleness, 
As low as silence, languish ; 
Earth surely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave her anguish. 


‘© poets! from a maniac’s tongue 
Was poured the deathless singing ! 
O Christians! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was clinging ! 
0 men! this man, in brotherhood, 
Your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were smiling ! 


And now, what time ye all may read 
Through dimming tears his story— 
How discord on the music fell, 
And darkness on the glory— 
And how, when one by one, sweet sounds 
And wandering lights departed, 
He wore no less a loving face, 
Because so broken-hearted— 


“* He shall be strong to sanctify 
The poet’s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down 
In meeker adoration ; 


Nor ever shall he be in praise, 
By wise or good forsaken ; 


- Named softly, as the household name 


Of one whom God hath taken ! 


‘* ‘With sadness that is calm, not gloom, 
I learn to think upon him ; 

With meekness that is gratefulness, 
On God whose heaven hath won him— 

Who suffered once the madness-cloud, 
Toward His love to blind him ; 

But gently led the blind along 
Where breath and bird could find 

him ; 

** And wrought within his shattered brain, 
Such quick poetic senses, 

As hills have language for, and stars, 
Harmonious influences ! 

The pulse of dew upon the grass, 
His own did calmly number ; 

And silent shadow from the trees 
Fell o'er him like a slumber. 


‘* The very world, by God’s constraint, 
From falsehood’s chill removing, 
Its women and its men became 
Beside him, true and loving !— 
And timid hares were drawn from woods 
To share his home caresses, 
Uplooking to his human eyes 
With silvan tendernesses. 


‘© But while, in blindness he remained 
Unconscious of the guiding, 

And things provided came without 
The sweet sense of providing, 

He testified this solemn truth, 
Though frenzy desolated— 

Nor man, nor nature satisfy, 
When only God created! 


* Like a sick.child that knoweth not 
His mother while she blesses, 

And droppeth on his burning brow 
The coolness of her kisses ; 

That turns his fevered eyes around— 
‘ My mother! where’s my mother ?’ 

As if such tender words and looks 
Could come from any other ! 


** The fever gone, with leaps of heart 
He sees her bending o’er him ; 

Her face all pale from watchful love, 
Th’ unweary love she bore him! 

Thus, woke the poet from the dream 
His life’s long fever gave him, 

Beneath these deep pathetic eyes 
Which closed in death, to save him ! 


“ Thus! oh, not thus! no type of earth 
Could image that awaking, 

Wherein he scarcely heard the chant 
Of seraphs, round him breaking— 
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Or felt the new immortal throb 
Of soul from body parted ; 

But felt those eyes alone, and knew 
* My Saviour! not deserted !’ 


‘© Deserted ! who hath dreamt that when 
The cross in darkness rested, 

Upon the Victim’s hidden face 
No love was manifested ? 

What frantic hands outstretched have e’er 
Th’ atoning drops averted— 

What tears have washed them from the 

soul— 

That one should be deserted ? 


** Deserted! God could separate 
From His own essence rather : 
And Adam’s sins have swept between 
The righteous Son and Father— 
Yea! once, Immanuel’s orphaned cry, 
His universe hath shaken— 
It went up single, echoless, 
* My God, I am forsaken !’ 


** It went up from the Holy’s lips 
Amid his lost creation, 

That of the lost, no son should use 
Those words of desolation ; 

That earth’s worst frenzies, marring hope, 
Should mar not hope’s fruition ; 

And I, on Cowper’s grave, should see 
His rapture, in a vision !” 


More to the mind than to the eye 
—or rather to some perception be- 
longing to all the senses—is manifest- 
ed the change that steals over nature 
towards the to-fall of the day—such 
change as is now going on among the 
mountains, and informs us, who have 
been taking no heed of time, of the 
very hour, which we could name 
within a few minutes as surely as if 
there were a clock to look at in the 
niche above our head. Is that the 
murmur of insects or of the sea? 
That hoarser noise, till now inaudible, 
is of the cataract behind the Castle, 
and it tells of Cliffs. 

The small Loch is smaller in sha- 
dow—has lost much of its expression 


but the solemnity of the mountain. 
ranges, lying far and wide in the blue 
haze that precedes the twilight, at. 
tracts the eyes of a spirit desirous of 
the calm momently settling deeper and 
deeper on them all—the uniting calm 
of earth and heaven. 

Strange and sad to say—but it is 
the truth—seldom during all this long 
lonely day—only then when writing 
down a few words concerning them— 
have we thought of them whom we 
visited in the Castle—last time we were 
there—and who so soon afterwards 
were dust! To-night we shall go to 
the Old Burial Place, and sit by their 
Tomb. 

Like subterranean music the noise 
of the Bagpipe comes from the Castle 
to our Cave. That oldest of Celts— 
no raven can be his contemporary— 
is now strutting like a Turkey-cock 
with his tail up, to and fro on the es. 
planade—blowing out from below his 
elbow “ The Gathering of the Clans” 
—for the Yacht is coming up the Loch 
goose-winged before the wind, and 
Donald is saluting the advent of his 
Chieftain, on his return from a victo- 
rious expedition into the Forest against 
the King of the Red-Deer. And there 
goes the Gong—struck by the Hindu. 
An hour to dinner-time—and we must 
descend to our toilet—for there is to 
be a brilliant company this evening at 
the Castle, and we shall show them in 
full fig a Lowland Gentleman of the 
Old School. 

Ha! Heaven bless thee! and hath 
our own Genevieve come again to the 
Cave to tend our steps down the dell 
and across the bridges? A kiss—not 
on thy lips—but on thy forehead— 
ample and serene! Ay—let us 
wreath our arm in thine—and 


“ Like Morning brought by Night,” 


shall be our entrance into the Home 
of thy Fathers. 
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—and ceased almost to be beautiful ; 
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